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A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


NAPOLEONIC  ERA 


PREFACE 


A  BURYEY  of  the  last  century  reveals  it  as  an  age 
of  some  great  men  and  many  marvellous  achieve- 
ments. As  the  achievements  exceed  the  giants  of 
the  age  in  number,  so,  too,  they  surpass  them  in 
grandeur.  All  the  restless  activity  of  a  Napoleon 
or  the  iron  policy  of  a  Bismarck  have  not  wrought 
upon  modern  life  as  did  the  steam  engine.  The 
great  inventions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  humanity  are  the  real  glories  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Thus  new  epochs  in  the  development  of  man  have 
been  brought  about  by  our  modern  modes  of  transit 
and  transportation,  our  steam  cars  and  boats,  electric 
motors,  bicycles  and  automobile  vehicles,  as  well  as 
our  new  modes  of  communication  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  telephone  and  phonograph. 

Human  life,  as  it  exists  now  among  civilized  com- 
munities, owes  still  more,  perhaps,  to  our  new  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices.  Of  these,  our  various 
agricultural  implements,  our  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers and  printing  presses  are  but  instances. 
The  comforts  of  life  have  been  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  universal  adoption  of  things  now 

(») 
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termed  common  and  indispensable,  ench  as  friction 
matches,  gas  lighting,  electric  light  and  appliances, 
or  steel  pens — as  well  as  modem  methods  of  heating, 
plumbing  and  construction.  Among  the  esthetic 
gains  of  mankind  attained  during  this  same  cent- 
ury  must  be  reckoned  such  results  of  the  study  of 
light  as  photography  or  the  kindred  processes  of 
photo-engraving,  electro  typing,  lithography,  color 
printing  and  similar  new  methods  of  illustration. 

The  modern  study  of  light  has  resulted  in  other 
scientific  achievements  of  lasting  importance,  nota- 
bly our  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Spec- 
trum Analysis  and  the  Boentgen  Bays.  In  the 
study  of  medicine,  to  which  this  last  invention  has 
been  principally  applied,  a  new  era  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics, 
first  adopted  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
A  similar  impulse  to  the  theoretical  study  of  medi- 
cine has  been  given  by  the  discovery  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  blood  corpuscles,  the  cell  theory  in 
embryology,  and  the  germ  theory.  Of  like  impor 
tance  to  science  are  such  scientific  discoveries  as  the 
correspondence  between  heat  and  energy,  the  theory 
of  gases,  of  molecules  and  of  atmospheric  dust,  the 
nebular  and  meteoric  theories  in  astronomy,  and  the 
determination  of  geological  epochs  resulting  indi- 
rectly in  Darwin's  theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Spe- 
cies and  the  Origin  of  Man.  War  has  been  made 
more  terrible  by  such  instruments  of  destruction  as 
torpedoes,  rified  firearms,  machine  guns,  smokeless 
powder,  lyddite  and  melinite. 

So   much  for   a    single    century's   achievements 
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in  soienoe.  Tbey  outnumber  the  great  inveutions 
of  all  the  previous  centuries  within  historic  times. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  other  triumphs  of 
the  past  century — notably  of  Music.  No  less  has 
been  accomplished  in  some  other  arts.  The  great 
masterpieces  in  painting  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Benaissance  have  been  rivalled  in  this  century 
by  the  artists  of  France,  England  and  other  modem 
schools. 

Unlike  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  march  of 
Modem  Literature  has  been  along  national  lines.  It 
was  a  far  cry  from  Haydn  to  Wagner,  or  from  David 
to  Millet,  yet  it  seems  no  further  than  the  intervals 
of  intellect  that  lie  between  Keats  and  Kipling, 
Kant  and  Nietzsche,  Schiller  and  Sudermann, 
Pushkin  and  Tolstoi,  Alfieri  and  Annunzio,  or 
Chateaubriand  and  Zola. 

The  years  between  the  men  representing  these 
two  extremes  of  various  literary  developments  are 
filled  with  illustrious  names.  Well  could  Browning 
sing: 

**And  did  you  once  see  Shellej  plaiii, 
Aod  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you. 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  T 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  I" 

What  is  true  ot  the  Letters  and  Art  is  true  of 
almost  every  other  phase  of  human  attainment  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Since  Napoleon,  Nelson, 
Pitt  and  Wellington,  down  to  Garibaldi,  Cavour^ 
Kossuth,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Gladstone  and  Krue- 
ger,  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  famous 
captains,  sailors,  statesmen,  philosophersi  inventors 
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and  other  great  men,  whose  biographies  alone  wndd 
fill  many  more  volumes  than  this  history. 

It  is  the  pride  of  Americans  that  their  hemispl»f e 
has  contributed  its  share,  and  over,  to  the  8um*total 
accomplished  by  the  world  since  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington. In  the  roll-call  of  the  great  men  of  this  age 
few  names  stand  forth  more  brightly  than  those  of 
Jefferson,  Bolivar,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Farragut  and 
Lee,  or  those  of  Fulton,  Ericsson,  Morse,  Edison, 
Diaz  and  Dewey. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  entered  largely 
into  the  preparation  of  this  work.  To  them  most 
be  ascribed  the  apparent  preponderance  given  to 
the  part  played  by  America  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  When  a 
similar  work  was  undertaken  by  Ghervinus,  the 
great  German  historian,  he  laid  the  responsibility 
for  modem  statecraft  and  ideals  of  government  at 
the  feet  of  America.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
work,  his  pen  might  have  traced  the  great  story 
of  the  rise  of  nations  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Since  the  great  civil  war,  which  established  the 
union  of  the  North  American  States,  the  world  has 
seen  the  rise  of  a  national  Italy,  Japan,  Germany 
and  the  Slavic  States,  and  of  colonial  empires,  like 
those  of  India,  Australia  and  Africa.  The  attempt 
of  the  small  Boer  Republic  to  start  a  similar  national 
movement  in  South  Africa  could  not  have  failed  to 
impress  an  observer  like  Gervinus  as  but  another 
inevitable  symptom  of  the  times.  He  it  was,  too, 
who  predicted  the  opening  of  the  Far  Bast  as  a  le- 
0nlt  of  these  modern  tendencies. 
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The  Empire  of  Japan,  since  it  faced  about  to 
adopt  the  latest  benefits  of  Western  civilization,  has 
indeed  become  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Of  her 
eastern  neighbors  across  the  China  Sea,  on  the  other 
hand,  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  on  the  Alexandrian 
oonquest  still  hold  true: 

"The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Roman  tempest  swell' d  and  u weird. 
And  on  her  head  was  hurlM. 

'The  East  bow*d  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdam; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 
And  plunged  in  thought  again.'* 

Matthew  Arnold's  as  well  as  Gervinus'  predic- 
tion, strangely  enough,  has  been  fulfilled  at  the 
very  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Now  that 
the  century  has  ended,  the  eyes  of  men  have 
turned  from  the  new  world  in  America  to  a  newer 
world  in  ancient  China. 

Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 

Torh^  December,  1900. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

BY  GBOAG  GOTTFRISD  GBRVINUS 
iT^mtuiaitd  by  Maubick  Maohus)! 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  European  States  dur- 
ing  the  Christian  Era  forms  as  inseparable  a 
whole  as  that  of  the  Oreek  Peninsula  and 
itB  colonies  in  Antiquity.     In  both  eras  the  same  F?*™^ 
forms  of  law  and  order  are  revealed  in  their  course  oJj^i^ 


inner  development.  These  laws  are  the  aamefSi!^^ 
which  repeat  themselves  at  large  in  the  history  of 
the  entire  human  race.  From  the  despotism  of  the 
Orient  to  the  aristocratic  States  of  Antiquity  and 
tile  Middle  Ages,  founded  on  slavery  and  serfdom, 
Vid  from  them  to  the  policy  of  the  Western  States 
itil  in  development,  there  is  a  regular  progress 


'  Tliii  famous  easaj  was  written  aa  an  introduction  to  Gtorvinoa*! 
^^Boled  history  of  tiie  Nineteenth  Oentory.  He  was  then  a  pn>- 
''^v  «l  lilitory  Ml  Heidalbefg.  Aa  soon  aa  the  pamphlei  appeared^ 
^  ltt3y  Qarrinoa  waa  placed  on  trial  for  liigh  treason.  He  declined 
^  N>td  in  his  own  behalf.  In  behalf  of  liis  work  he  declared  in 
^^^:  'The  ebarge^  though  it  appears  directed  sgMost  ne,  is  in  fMi 
^•ooHatisB  agaiast  Pronrideiioe^  or  let  us  saj  History,  which  eao- 
Mheooodemned." — Qeryinus  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  four 
^^thi  fai  prison  and  his  work  was  burned.    The  ^^Introdaction" 

a  deswi  in  Germany  and  throughout  JSuropa. 

(15) 
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"^•j'Jj,  of  iDtellectaal  and  civil  freedom — firat  from  one  to 
uiieAj     ((jgj  jj(  jjjg  fg^^  jjmj  fjQm  ifjgm  j(j  ^11     Bm  where 

States  have  completed  their  oyole  of  eziatesoe  one 
may  again  obserTO  from  the  height  of  their  develop- 
ment a  corresponding  decline  of  oultare,'of  freedom 
and  power,  from  the  many  to  the  few,  and  from 
them  to  one  alone. 

It  is  this  law  which  is  fonnd  in  every  jwrt  of  his- 
tory, in  every  mature  independent  State,  likewise 
in  the  groap  of  States  mentioned  above.  England, 
notably  in  its  later  development,  has  given  the  pat- 
tern of  a  mixed  constitution.  William  Pitt,  one  of 
KngUnd's  greatest  statesmen,  found  the  chief  valoe 
of  tbe  unwritten  constitution  in  its  preservation  of 
all  the  different  forms  of  government — monarchy, 
aristocracy  and  democracy — while  avoiding  the  evils 
of  each. 
An^eu-  Those  advanced  views  on  policy  and  religion, 
*''^'°"  which  some  intuitive  and  prophetic  minds  held 
in  Germany  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
were  not  really  realized  until  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Constitution.  Certain  changes  had 
been  effected  in  the  English  Constitution  which 
led  to  a  similar  end,  but  in  a  different  way — that 
of  realizing  existing  circamstanoes  and  gaining  all 
from  them.  Both  in  England  and  America  popular 
government  worked  well — the  fortune,  power  and 
freedom  of  each  competing  for  a  prize  which  con- 
sisted in  the  glory  of  their  own  constitution. 
TheKnfiui  The  growth  of  the  English  Constitution  was  not 
UoD  tiie  outcome  of  a  regular  system.     But  tfaoee  who 

filled  out  the  inefficiencies  knew  how  to  do  the  work 
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fai  snch  a  way  m  to  bttng  their  own  yiews  into  evi- 
denoe,  aad  yet  to  lemain  in  harmony  with  their 
pndeeenors.  It  took  oentoheB  to  build  op  snoh 
a  oooatitBtioa,  but  every  period  eontributed  its  beet 
material  and  labor. 

No  modem  State  has  passed  through  sueh  a  not* 
mal  hiatofy  as  England — ^the  different  phases  of  State 
derelopQient  hare  nowhere  else  been  so  elearly 
defined.     The  old  Tentonio  eonstitation  under  theTeutonio 

Constito- 

patiiaielial  mooiaBchy  appears  nowhere  so  fully  de-  ^^od 

?ek>ped  as  with  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  no  race  has 

hit  such  treasures  of  law  books  and  literature  of  its 

&rst  period  of  State  formation.     The  feudal  system 

WIS  nowhere  «o  finished  and  perfect  from  its  b^n- 

aingy  nor  so  strong  and  lasting  for  such  a  period 

of  time,  as  in  Normanic  England;  no  other  aria* 

toecacy  has  shown  itself  as  capable  as  the  English. 

Bojal  despotism  has  nowhere  else  used  its  powers, 

bolh  at  home  and  abroad,  with  so  muoh  benevo- 

Wsoa,  nor  ahown  itself  so  reluctant  to  use  its  pre- 

logttiTes  as  in  England.    In  no  other  country  than  1^1 1^^ 

f      aigfamd,  in  fine,  have  the  people  so  str^iigthened 

[      Ae  State  with  their  individual  force  and  also  gained 

10  mueh  politieal  influence.    Thus,  when  the  oon* 

i^Mkm  was  to  be  amended  in  1688,  no  one  could 

be  foood  to  suggest  eren  a  curtailment  or  an  omis- 

ifam  of  the  existing  elements  of  State-— all  having 

Pi^Kved  tfarir  utility.    The  people  were  not  envious 

^  the  hagb  estates  of  the  nobility  which  the  r^ub- 

l>owiBlsd  to  divide  by  an  Agrarian  law.    They  felt 

^^fnm  m  Hmr  industry,  to  the  large  development 

^  which  thegr  had  been  driven  by  the  fact  that 
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the  land  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  And -again  the  nobility  willingly  granted 
to  the  people  a  share  in  their  privileges.  The  State 
fostered  their  industries  as  well  as  their  increasing  * 
power  in  the  lower  House'  of  Parliament.  They 
knew  then  how  indispensable  taxes  and  credit  were 
to  the  State.  In  their  leisure,  and  knowledge  of 
State  affairs,  the  great  nobles  felt  secure  of  their 
influence.  The  two  classes  were  not  separated  by 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  birth,  but  were 
united  by  family  ties;  their  interests  were  not 
politically  opposed,  but  each  formed  a  body  of  men 
divided  only  by  the  natural  differences  of  political 
purpose  for  which  they  were  formed.  Both  classes 
agreed  in  the  expedient  of  a  monarchical  head  over 
three  united  states,  at  that  time  without  a  common 
tfeSJIm  legislation.  Accordingly  they  retained  the  mon- 
•Irchy^"'  archy,  restricting  only  some  of  the  royal  privilegCB. 
The  monarchy  in  return  received  the  throne  from 
Parliament,  and  thereby  renounced  its  claim  to  di- 
vine origin.  Therewith  fell  all  royal  claims  to 
special  rights  above  the  rights  of  others.  The  po* 
eition  of  the  King,  Lords  and  People  rather  rested 
on  the  basis  of  an  acquired  and  acknowledged  right, 
and  each  saw  in  the  right  of  others  a  confirmation 
of  their  own.  In  this  they  remained  faithful  to  the 
character  of  those  times  when  revolutions  were  only 
undertaken  in  defence  of  those  that  were  wronged — 
or  to  restore  ancient  rights.  The  well-balanced  in- 
fluences of  these  powers  of  the  State,  the  manly  and 
political  character  of  those  in  administration,  de- 
pended upon  the  equality  of  their  rights.     Their 
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different  callings  acted  as  a  safeguard  iigainst  politi- 
cal degeneration,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
prodaced  by  appropriating  the  offices  of  State 
to  serve  individoal  purposes  on  the  narrow  ideas 
of  rank. 

It  is  in  this  mixed  constitution  that  the  different 
classes  of  the  people  appear  side  by  side,  each  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  privileges;  while  the  elements 
are  so  thoroughly  blended  that  History  stands  up 
and  points  to  the  English  Commonwealth  as  her^«^"j^ 
masterpiece.  It  is  the  constitutional  form  of  the 
State  in  its  most  perfect  and  natural  development — 
where  the  constitution  has  continued  through  all 
ages,  where  no  essential  has  been  lost  in  the  material 
of  its  history,  where  the  old  customs  by  a  wonderful 
adjustment  have  been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
new,  while  the  experience  of  a  mature  political 
science  has  been  superadded.  Where  one  will  dis- 
cover in  it  the  perfection  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon, 
another  will  discern  the  perfection  of  the  class 
institations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  separation  into  corporate  bodies  is  still  re- 
tained in  English  habits  of  life,  in  their  society, 
as  well  as  in  the  constitution.  The  different  classes 
and  powers  of  the  State,  with  their  respective  inter- 
ests, resemble  great  blocks  of  stone  wherewith  the 
edifice  of  the  State  is  constructed  with  extraordinary 
solidity.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  gives 
the  particular  character  form  and  name.  If  we  con- 
sider the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  the  royal 
veto,  the  power  and  strength  which  it  lends  in  the 
relations  with  foreign  powers',  we  feel  as  if  the  State 
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were  monarohieal.  If  we  view  the  CSiuxek,  wUoh 
with  a  royal  pope  at  its  head  endeayars  to  eBeoi  m 
national  standard  in  matters  of  faith,  as  Catholioism 
endeavors  to  effect  general  conformity,  we  stumbls 
on  the  theocratic  element  If  we  survey  the  whole 
public  spirit,  the  conservative  nature  of  its  poliey, 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  administnitioa 

cCst^  is  intrusted,  the  privileges,  customs  and  habtts  of 
the  representatives  of  this  people,  the  English  State 
appears  essentially  aristocratic  If  we  reflect  tbmt 
the  consent  of  the  people  is  required  for  their  own 
taxation,  the  chief  influence  seems  to  reside  in  the 
community  at  large.  So,  too,  if  we  still  further 
examine  the  institutions  and  relations  of  society 
in  detail — the  activity  and  independence  of  private 
life,  the  decentralization  of  the  administration,  the 
self-government  of  the  people,  the  absence  of  bn- 
reaucracy,  the  entire  freedom  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, the  system  of  the  land  defences,  the  rights  of 
meeting  and  of  the  press,  everything  seems  to  be 
democratic.  It  is  likewise  pure  democracy  ttutt  the 
chief  power  should  reside  in  the  Commons,  and 
that  the  people  by  controlling  the  crown  through 

Democ     its  Parliament  should  assert  its  own  sovereigntr. 

racy  V8  o      « 

Monarchy  Yet  uo  people  speak  less  of  their  sovereign  power 
than  the  English,  or  have  a  more  genuine  loyalty 
for  their  monarchy.  No  State  depends  more  npoii 
the  traditions  of  the  past  and  no  people  insist  moie 
on  aristocratic  conservatism.  It  is  the  Bnglishman^e 
boast  that  his  constitution  is  open  to  all  prqgveas, 
and  is  plastic  to  the  influence  of  every  grsat  ideai 
every  experience  and 'every  demand  of  neeoMity, 
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No  one  is  more  jealous  than  the  Englishman 
of  the  safety  of  his  person  and  property  from  the 
Qsorpations  of  the  State;  yet  there  is  no  State 
of  modem  times  constructed  more  on  the  model 
of  antiquity,  where  the  individual  lived  for  the 
State,  and  sacrificed  to  it  his  personal  will  and 
private  interests.  This  gives  an  exclusive  ^^r^^ow  gj^^,^^^ 
self-interest  and  strictly  national  character  to  the'"' 
English  nation.  Still,  no  people  have  proved  them- 
selves more  capable  of  showing  regard  and  forbear- 
ance toward  foreign  nations,  even  in  their  defeat. 
These  reconciled  contradictions,  this  varied  unity 
and  continued  harmony  resulting  from  the  happy 
mixture  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  ex- 
ternal State  institutions  are  the  actual  worth  andBsMDoeof 

_  British  la- 

ment of  the  English  State  policy,  the  source  of  its  •titatkuw 

power  and  the  pledge  of  its  freedom.  This  com- 
pound nature  is  also  the  reason  why  it  is  theoreti- 
cally difficult  to  comprehend  and  to  do  justice  to 
this  State  and  its  institutions,  and  why,  practically, 
it  has  remained  without  a  true  counterpart  in  spite 
of  many  copies. 

This  constitution,  in  truth,  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
formula  for  any  other  State,  it  may  only  serve  as 
a  model  to  a  people  of  equally  strong  patriotic 
feeling,  and  desirous  of  making  the  same  use  of 
old  and  new  institutions,  a  people  capable  of  form- 
ing a  constitution  that  would  be  in  its  nature  and 
attributes  the  same,  equal  in  worth  to  the  English, 
yet  most  unlike  it  in  form. 

The  English  democracy  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Stuarts  had  already  begun  to  turn  their  attention 
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toward  emigration.  They  hoped  that  on  the  free 
soil  of  America,  nnperplexed  by  monarohiod  and 
aristocratic  privileges,  habits  and  power,  they  miglil 
raise  the  edifice  of  a  new  State  and  a  new  Ohnroh 

Ttt^noiesiii  their  own  simple  style.  Shortly  after  tiie  tioM 
when  Spain  had  lost  her  influence  in  Bnrope  by  her 
successiye  defeats  in  the  wars  with  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England,  a  Teatonio  elemmt  set- 
tled in  the  north  of  Spanish-America  imbned  with 
the  desire  not  to  permit  Spain  and  the  Oatholio 
Church  to  rule  absolutely  in  the  New  World. 
Nowhere  else  were  the  habits  and  character  of 
Teutonic  and  Bomanic  culture  in  more  striking 
contrast  than  in  the  drama  of  the  new  life  which 
unfolded  itself  here. 

In  the  vast  tracts  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies  the  old  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  ex* 
pressed  in  all  its  original  barbarity  and  its  degra- 

c^quMte  ^^^i^^  ^^  mankind.  Spanish  despotism  with  the 
narrow  spirit  of  its  religion  was  here  transplanted—- 
a  ready-made  hierarchy  with  all  its  external  pomp 
and  inward  crudeness,  and  in  its  train  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy bent  on  conquest,  covetous  and  inhuman. 
There  mercantile  industry  and  mental  activity  were 
excluded,  while  conformity  in  Church  and  State, 
under  which  both  Indian  and  negro  suffered,  spread 
over  this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  reveiw  took 
place  in  the  north.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  people  of  the  Teutonie  raceSi 
chiefly  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Engfirili  the 
latter  of  the  Saxon  blood,  gathered  hers.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  Protestants  of  the  cleareet 
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dye,  notably  Puritans  and  Quakers.  No  viceroy 
with  monaichioal  institutions  was  admitted  here. 
On  the  contrary  a  true  republican  spirit  prevailed 
among  the  colonists,  and  not  only  among  those  who  ^^^  ^^^ 
had  emigrated  without  royal  consent,  but  even  with  ^^^ 
those  who  came  provided  with  charters  and  accom- 
panied by  governors.  The  hierarchy  never  reached 
here,  the  English  noble  and  the  Flemish  patrician 
only  made  feeble  and  short-lived  attempts  to  trans- 
plant their  institutions.  The  feudal  usages  and  all 
the  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  behind  them 
— the  New  Era  with  its  intellectual  growth,  with  its 
commercial  industry,  and  with  its  equality  of  rights 
had  sprung  into  being.  The  slow  natural  process  of 
development  into  a  national  life  lasting  centuries 
was  a  matter  of  a  few  years  here.  Its  independence 
permitted  commerce  closely  to  follow  the  primeval 
occupations — ^hunting,  fishing  and  farming. 

The  emigrants  had  the  close  and  exclusive 
spirit  of  Teutonic  reserve  which  forbade  them  to 
f  ^rm  connections  with  the  Indiansj  whom  tbey  re* 
garded  as  being  incapable  of  accepting  humanity.  ^^^^^^ 
Withal  they  were  conscientious  enough  to  purchase  ®*^"^** 
the  land  fit  for  their  uses  from  the  natives,  instead 
of  taking  possession  of  the  country  as  a  grant  from 
the  Pope.  In  contrast  to  the  conformity  of  the  one 
dominion  of  Spanish-America,  a  varied  world  com- 
posed of  numerous  petty  States  grew  up  here,  and 
its  diversity  was  a  singularly  apt  expression  of  the 
conditions  of  the  south  and  the  north  before  the 
emigration  from  Europe. 

The  Spaniards,  coming  from    vast  domains    at 
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home^  fonnd  great  Indian  States  already  eelabliriied 
in  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  was  therefore  abaolutolj 
neeesBarj  to  overtlirow  these  with  an  extanaiTe 
colonial  State  in  order  to  assert  their  avtbority. 

The  English  in  the  north,  who  had  come  few  in 
numbers  and  wide  apart  in  time,  fonnd  petty  tribes 
of  Indians  scattered  over  the  country — ^unconueotedi 
weak  in  numbers  and  in  power.  The  colonists  were 
therefore  quite  free  to  follow  their  Teatonie  bent| 
pJJ^^  living  apart  in  small  varied  communities.  Thus 
Massachusetts  became  a  theocracy  on  the  pattern 
of  Geneva;  Maryland  a  feudal  princedom;  OarcJina 
a  realm  of  eight  lordships  with  a  landed  aristooiaoy; 
Virginia  an  English  province  with  high-choroh  in- 
stitutions;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  demoora- 
cies;  Pennsylvania  a  cosmopolitan  Quaker  republiOi 
which  in  its  commencement  opened  an  asylum  to  the 
world ;  and  New  Amsterdam  a  Flemish  town  with  n 
well-ordered  patrician  municipality.  In  their  gen- 
EngiiBh  eral  development  the  States  followed  England^  lJn«^ 
denoy  obscrvcd  in  the  beginning  they  formed  their  oonsti* 
tutions  freely  according  to  their  demands.  During 
the  era  of  the  English  Commonwealth  the  spirit  of 
democracy  planted  itself  securely.  Under  the  Bee* 
toration  it  suffered  much  injury  and  danger  to  self* 
government  and  property,  with  charters  and  privi- 
leges. After  1688  each  separate  State  returned  to 
its  previous  institutions.  Throughout  all  these  first 
varying  fortunes  of  the  colonies  it  may  be  remariced 
that  freedom  of  action  and  democratic  devriopmmit 
continued  to  prosper.  This  can  only  be  attribnted 
to  one  cause — that  those  institutions  whioli  hinder 
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the  progresB  of  tiie  State  and  Churchy  the  hierarohy 
and  the  anstoeracj,  did  not  reach  them  from  Europa 
They  ptospered  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  one  i^ 
■laainhig  engine  ol  oppreaeion— Monarchy — ^found  no 
oooamon  or  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  That  the 
repabtican  qpirit  of  the  colonists  would  rebel  against  Demo- 
any  free  exercise  of  Monarchy,  when  they  realized  ^p^^^^ 
its  inalnlity  to  interfere  with  independence,  was  al- 
ready pn^hesied  by  certain  wise  men  at  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  principles  of 
the  first  emigrants,  their  customs  and  struggles,  had 
for  the  first  time  firmly  established  democracy.  The 
Puritans  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Church  and 
State  in  Europe,  impelled  by  principle.  They  came 
to  America  determined  not  to  allow  the  home  goy- 
enment  to  lay  claim  to  the  possessions  they  had 
paid  for.  They  came,  after  the  example  of  the 
Ghreek  colcmies,  to  maintain  free  and  general  inter- 
ooiirae  with  the  mother  country,  but  resolved  to 
oppose  erery  interference  m  their  government  and 
their  religion.  They  resented  any  attempt  at  legis- 
lation by  a  distant  Parliament  to  which  they  could 
send  no  representatives.  In  1846  Massachusetts  re- 
garded her  relaticms  with  England  in  the  same  light 
as  the  Hanseatic  towns  did  theirs  to  the  German 
empire,  and  this  fundamental  principle  of  indepen-  orowth  or 
denoe  increased  more  and  more  with  the  numbers  denoe 
and  power  of  the  colonists.  The  same  spirit  of  de- 
BBOcraey,  which  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  State,  entered 
abo  into  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  where,  however, 
it  flMved  slowly  and  not  without  hindrances.  Necee- 
■ity  decided  the  former  case,  but  the  latter  depended 
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entirely  on  their  education  and  culture.  In  some 
few  States,  such  as  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Mary- 
land under  the  philanthropic  Lord  Baltimorei  all  re- 
ligions were  tolerated  from  the  beginning,  although 
equal  privileges  were  not  granted.  Virginia  still 
required  conformity  to  the  High  Church;  even 
amid  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Calvinistio  in- 
tolerance  excluded  every  other  creed  from  the  State 
and  persecuted  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  by  exile 

J^^®""-  and  execution,  Boger  Williams,  in  accordance  witii 
this  principle,  urged  liberty  of  conscience  in  Massa* 
chusetts  and  a  separation  of  Church  from  State  mat- 
ters. But  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  in  1686  he 
founded  a  small  new  society  in  Bhode  Island  on 
the  principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
nncontroUed  power  of  the  majority  in  civil  rights. 
This  also  became  the  constitution  of  Connecticut. 
Principles  and  theories  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom  were  here  brought  into  practice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  community  before  they  were 
taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  Europe. 
It  was  prophesied  that  the  democratic  attempts  to 
obtain  universal  suffrage,  a  general  elective  fran- 

Religious    chise,  auuual  elections,  entire  religious  freedom  and 
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tiie  Miltonic  right  of  schism  would  be  of  but  short 
duration.  But  these  institutions  have  not  only  main- 
tained themselves  here,  but  have  spread  from  these 
smallest  of  States  over  the  whole  Union.  They  su- 
perseded the  aristocratic  commencement  of  Carolina 
and  patrician  New  York,  the  high  church  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  theocracy  of  Massachusetts  and  the  mon- 
archy throughout  America.     They  have  given  laws 
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to  a  oontineiity  and^  dreaded  for  their  moral  iaflo- 
enoe,  they  stand  in  the  background  of  every  demo- 
cratic struggle  of  Borope. 

The  purely  Saxon,  purely  democratic  constitution  JJ^^**^ 
€d  the  United  States  stands  in  direct  antithesis  to  "^^^''^^'''' 
the  K(xmaniO"Saxon  constitution  of  England.  The 
Puritans  when  they  emigrated  brought  with  them 
ideas,  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  of  the  edifice  of 
constitution,  and  carried  them  into  practice 
hindrances.  The  last  completion  after  the 
ol  Independence  was  only  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  thought.  No  antiquity,  no  tradition,  no 
history  or  experience  devised  a  plan  for  them  or  fet- 
t^^  them  to  existing  materials.  Aristocracy  and 
hierarchy  were  left  behind  in  Europe;  the  royal  and 
parliamentary  government  of  England  was  rejected. 
Common-sense  and  the  natural  instincts  of  the  sim- 
plest consequence  led  here  to  the  completion  of  a 
new  edifice  in  a  rising  State,  apart  from  all  existing 
State  organizations.  They  ventured,  though  with 
admirable  prudence,  on  the  great  trial  of  extending 
it  over  an  immense  region,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
which,  in  their  small  beginnings,  promised  them 
ctdj  a  temporary  success.    It  was  not  a  question  New  world 


here  how  different  elasses  might  be  brought  into 
lelataoiiship  with  one  another,  and  how  all  might 
enjoy  equal  rights.  In  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
BeTolntioDy  the  Americanfl  appealed  to  their  char- 
ten  and  self-created  institutions  and  endeavored  to 
deieiid  them  as  conceded  rights,  but,  at  the  separa- 
tioa,  thej  ceased  to  look  for  justification  for  their 
nbeliioB.    Had  they  still  urged  their  claim  to  ex- 
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isting  relations,  they  would  have  had  to  begin  by 
acknowledgment  of  their  chief  relation  to  the  mother 
country,  which  they  w^re  on  the  point  of  exchang- 
ing for  independence.  They  scorned,  therefore,  to 
demand  rights  and  freedom  which  they  claimed 
natural  and  universal,  and  thus  acted  as  much  ia 
conformity  with  the  earliest  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism as  with  those  of  the  latest  theories,  which 
France  had  sent  into  the  world  a  short  time  before 
the  rebellion  of  the  colonies.     The  American  Bill 

Rights"  ^^  of  Rights  in  1776  began  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  of  which  no  form  of 
government  can  deprive  him,  of  his  freedom  and 
independence,  his  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty,  of  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  wealth,  and  for  the  attainment  of  for- 
tune and  safety.  The  people  were  entitled  to  change 
or  depose  any  government  which  denied  these  uni- 
versal rights  to  man,  by  which  clause  they  justified 
the  separation.  By  the  introduction  of  universal  suf- 
frage they  pronounced  the  great  democratic  maxim 
that  the  government  is  the  legal  expression  of  the 
people's  will.    This  did  not  produce  a  mixed  consti- 

g[2^S^  tution  composed  of  several  parts  united  into  one,  as 
in  England,  but  a  single  symmetrical  State-union  of 
the  utmost  simplicity.  It  is  not  the  skilful  adminis* 
tration  of  the  many  different  elements  which  is  the 
boast  of  the  American  constitution,  but  the  perfect 
fulfilment  of  a  logical  sequence,  deduced  from  one 
single  principle— freedom,  or  the  right  to  obey  only 
the  law,  and  equality — ^the  duty  of  one  and  all  to 
obey  the  same  law.    There  was,  therefore,  no  neoes* 
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nty  to  le?el  mnls,  power,  fHretenaions,  infiaenoe  or 
fNTiTiiegeay  as  there  ^mly  existed  one  sooietj  and 
one  clasB  from  wkieh  all  partienlar  righte  and 
priyilegeB  weie  abolislmL  Power,  whieli,  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  has  often  led  to  arbttrary  role, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  to  privileges, 
was  eqnally  distribsted  as  the  right  of  alL  Onegjggg^^* 
right  insures  one  oommon  practioe.  The  rich 
adopted  the  tone  of  the  middle  class,  to  which 
the  poor  aspired,  and  from  whose  cnstoms  and  for 
whose  eonvenienoe  the  law  was  aotuallj  made.  Old 
and  new  institations  had  not  here  to  be  reconciled 
with  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  progression  or  con- 
aarmtism.  Everything  in  this  State  of  the  Future 
is  new;  everything  is  already  in  progress  and  built 
npon  innovations.  The  picture  of  an  ancient  incor- 
porated State,  of  a  strict,  exclusive  nationality,  is 
not  presented  to  ns,  but  a  society  originating  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  greatest  adaptability 
of  government,  of  a  oosmopolitan  nature. 

The  Korth  American  Bepublio  is  not  one  great 
nation,  but  a  federal  union,  in  which  each  separate 
State  strives  to  obtain  tiie  sovereign  power,  while 
within  them  again  individuals  claim  the  utmost 
indqiendence  of  &e  goveroment.  The  feeling  of^^^^^^ 
individoali^,  the  characteristic  feature  of  modem  ^^^^^ 
times  and  of  Protestantism,  has  here  maintained  its 
rights.  The  State  exists  more  for  the  individuid 
tiian  the  individnal  for  the  State.  The  instttntions 
of  Ae  Stale  are  in  the  service  of  personal  liberty. 
The  freedom  of  man  is  more  important  than  his 
duties  as  dtiaea.    The  widest  field  upon  which  the 
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claims  of  man  and  the  claims  of  the  State  have 
contended,  and  yet  always  contend — ^the  Ohuroh — ^is 
here  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  State,  and  noth- 
ing remains  as  a  ground  on  which  to  legislate,  and 
concerning  which  the  government  and  the  indiyid- 
ual  can  dispute,  bat  general  principles.  The  pane- 
ls'' rama  of  a  new  State,  such  as  had  never  existed  be- 
fore, lies  now  unrolled  before  us  after  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  years. 

This  new  State,  by  its  astonishing  achievements 
in  fortune  and  power,  has  suddenly  surpassed  all 
others,  and  the  boldest  political  ventures  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  all  sceptics.  The  government  of 
the  people,  even  when  scattered  over  immeasurable 
tracts  of  country,  has  shown  itself  to  be  compatible 
with  order  and  prosperity.  An  apparently  impro- 
vised constitution  is  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of 
old,  confirmed  usages.  The  free  exercise  of  religion 
goes  with  piety;  the  reverse  of  military  pretensions 
with  a  warlike  spirit.  An  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion brought  together  by  haphazard  appears  imbued 
with  patriotism  rooted  in  freedom.  The  general 
government  is  administered  by  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives, often  chosen  from  the  poorest  classes, 
with  comparative  economy  and  thrift.  The  result- 
ing prosperity,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
constitution,  which  is  clear  to  the  plainest  under- 
standing, has  made  a  model  of  both  State  and  Con- 
stitution which  the  discontented  and  lovers  of  free- 
Thc  crood  (Jom  of  all  uatious  strive  to  emulate.    The  American 

of  Liberal- 

^^  Declaration  of  Independence  in   1776  has   become 

the  creed  of  the  liberalism  of  the  world. 
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After  a  compromise  constitation  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  American  colonies  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  purely  republican  constitution  in  the 
United  States,  both  began  to  exercise  an  influence 
aoroes  the  sea  upon  the  European  continent  and  to 
react  upon  the  Bomanic  races.  At  the  very  period  ^^^  ^•' 
when  the  English  colonies  prepared  for  separation, 
howeyer,  some  new  tendencies  appeared  in  history, 
which  interrupted,  magnified  and  involved  the  hith» 
erto  simple  course  of  affairs. 

Previous  to  this,  war  and  peace  both  had  been 
largely  a  result  of  religious  differences.  Even  when 
the  issue  was  one  of  national  moment,  or  when  it  was 
ostensibly  a  struggle  for  power  between  hostile  States, 
religious  questions  were  still  deeply  involved  in  them. 
This  simple  relation  of  the  European  people  toward 
one  another,  this  long-lasting  cause  of  dispute  in 
history,  was  lost  in  the  wars  which  arose  after  the 
independence  of  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
The  interests  of  commerce  and  territorial  expansion 
took  the  place  of  those  of  religion  and  dictated  the  [^^^ 
laws  and  policy  of  States,  settled  the  occasions  of  war 
and  revolutions  and  prescribed  the  articles  of  am- 
nesties and  treaties  of  peace.  Beligion  likewise  no 
longer  lay  at  the  root  of  the  political  struggles  in 
America,  but  commercial  and  international  prin- 
ciples, which  were  largely  borrowed  from  abstract 
philosophical  theories.  They  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  agent  in  politics,  the  influence  of 
Science  and  Literature. 

This  altered  position  of  nations,  these  new  and 
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potent  forces  in  the  history  of  Hib  world,  mre  the 
first  signs  that  the  bitter  hostility  eaiued  by  ielig« 
ions  differences  and  the  political  prinoipiBB  whioh 
had  exclusively  belonged  to  either  diyiskm  of  ibe 
great  European  people,  had  lost  their  power.  The 
immediate  consequence  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  i 
dependence  of  America  was  established,  the 
o?!'.^'''' movement  for  freedom  passed  from  there  ow  to 
France  and  tore  down  religious  bigotry  and  despot- 
ism in  the  greatest  of  Bomance  races. 

During  Spain's  encounter  with  the  Teutonic  raoeSi 
the  clash  of  Catholicism  with  Protestantism,  France 
had  found  herself,  if  not  exactly  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, in  a  suspended  state  of  balance  between  the 
diverging  tendencies  which  led  to  the  hostility  of 
the  north  and  south.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  her 
vocation  to  prevent  a  lasting  superiority  of  either 
party,  just  as  if  the  Teutonic  and  Gtkllio-Boman 
elements  of  the  race  had  alternately  fought  for  it. 
I^co^'  Fj^ance  felt  the  necessity  to  repress  the  overgrown 
^*"^  power  of  Spain,  even  if  it  had  to  be  in  league 
with  Protestant  States;  but  as  soon  as  England 
grew  to  be  a  dangerous  neighbor  by  this  alliance, 
France  considered  herself  bound  to  return  to  her 
connection  with  the  Catholic  powers.  When 
Charles  Y.  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy,  the 
House  of  Yalois  united  with  Landgraves  Philip 
and  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  Spain.  In  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  France  joined  Spain  in  an  al* 
liance  against  England,  and  three  years  later  allied 
herself  with  England  against  Spain.  Henri  lY.  con- 
tinued to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the  Proles- 
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tant  and  Catholic  powers.  The  former  changes  re- 
commenced under  Bichelieu,  and  while  in  league  with 
£ngland  against  Spain,  he  laid  schemes  with  Spain 
and  the  Pope  for  an  attack  on  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  formed  an  alliance  with  Sweden  against 
Spain  and  Austria.  By  this  shifting  policy,  France  VAcuiaUoo 
had  been  frequently  saved  from  Protestantism,  /is 
in  the  time  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  period 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  Protestantism  gained 
BO  much  ground.  But  Protestantism  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  Louis  XIV.  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  and  alarm.  To  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  France  it  has  always  been  detrimental  for 
her  rulers  to  side  with  Spain  or  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Spanish  policy,  whereas  her  temporary  alliances 
with  England  and  Protestantism  have  proved  bene- 
ficial, not.  less  so  in  the  times  of  Henri  IV.  than  in 
those  of  Loais  Philippe.  This  perpetual  vacilla- 
tion produced  the  reverse  of  constancy  in  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  character  of  the  people  as  in  that  uS^UJ^pie 
of  their  government.  Throughout  the  later  history 
of  France,  the  strangest  discords  occur  in  the  princi- 
ples of  her  government,  in  the  administrative  bodies 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  different  factions  either  in 
politics  or  in  literature.  Absolutism  had  its  demo- 
cratic freaks,  and  Democracy  its  despotic  propensi- 
ties. Literature  wavered  between  pagan  free-thought 
and  monkish  bigotry.  Poets  praised  republican  vir- 
tues with  a  servile  muse.  Parliaments  fluctuated  be- 
tween cringing  flattery  and  vulgar  uproars.  The 
clergy  preached  to-day  the  divine  right  of  princes 
and  to-morrow  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.     The 
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JesnitB  taaght  democratic  prinoipkB  in  matten  of 
State  and  despotism  in  those  of  dogma.    This  play 

iDflueoo^of  alternate  extremes  may  be  observed  in  all  the 
relations  of  France  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  the  New  World 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentury  caused 
a  <;hange  in  the  condition  of  those  States  from  whioh 
they  had  proceeded.  Shipping  was  carried  on  far 
more  extensively  and  underwent  great  improve- 
ments. Maritime  commerce  seemed  to  promise  to 
become  more  lucrative  than  that  by  land.  The  con- 
nection  of  the  two  hemispheres  multiplied  human 
wants  as  well  as  the  means  of  satisfying  them;  it 
increased  the  materials  for  industry  and  spread  its 
happy  results.  Yast  commercial  relations  were  es- 
tablished to  equalize  demand  and  supply,  superflu- 
ity and  want.  Industry  and  trade  became  sources 
of  wealth  to  the  middle  class,  and,  therefore,  a  stim- 
ulus to  individual  exertion  which  had  never  before 
existed.  They  also  became  the  sources  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth,  and,  therefore,  the  first  object  to  be 
considered  in  politics  and  government.     Tiiis  was 

New  World  all  the  more  the  case,  since,  by  the  altered  condition 
of  the  world,  the  growth  of  the  States,  and  the  oom- 
plicated  relations  of  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the  re- 
sources which  formerly  had  provided  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  government,  such  as  crown-lands  and 
land-taxes,  sufficed  as  little  now  for  the  expenaoe 
of  the  State  as  the  feudal  military  service  for  its 
defence.  In  this  new  aspect  of  affairs  it  became  a 
question  which  nation  would  apply  its  skill  aed 
Industry  to  the  greatest  advantage.    France  disoor- 
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ered  this  later  than  all  her  neighbors,  and  roused 
herself,  finally,  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIY. 
Then  she  endeavored  to  make  amends  for  her  de- 
lay by  improvements  in  her  navy,  by  new  commer- 
cial industry  and  by  her  attempts  at  colonteation.  An  Awak. 
Two  radically  different  examples  served  to  entice  ^aoe^^ 
and  to  warn. 

The  policy  of  the  Spanish  kings  had  always 
turned  to  an  aggrandizement  of  power  and  domin- 
ion, and  for  this  purpose  they  required  the  most 
unlimited  authority  and  the  disposal  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  State.  This  system  of  government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  repressed  the  ancient 
love  of  freedom  in  the  people.  Those  means  from 
which  other  nations,  in  the  altered  condition  of  the 
world,  derived  their  abiding  strength,  checked  all 
ititellectual  and  commercial  activity.  The  Spanish 
settlements  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  this  despotic 
policy.  They  were  conducted  and  regulated  by  the 
government.  To  add  to  her  splendor,  Spain  took 
possession  of  enormous  tracts  of  land,  which  the 
emigration  of  a  thousand  years  could  scarcely  peo- 
ple. Orants  of  land  were  made  only  to  native 
Spaniards,  and  the  mother  country  exhausted  her  Th»  Ex- 
population,  which  was  already  weakened  by  the  ex-  ^p*^" 
pulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews.  The  settlers 
looked  for  gold,  for  rapid  gain,  for  indulgence,  not 
for  labor.  Incitement  to  all  active  energy  was  stifled. 
Spanish  commerce  declined,  as  agriculture  had  long 
ago  declined  under  the  thraldom  and  privilege  of 
claas.  With  the  failure  of  home  profits,  trade  ceased 
or  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.     With  the 
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poverty  of  private  iudiridaals  oune  the  weakoeas  of 
tbe  State,  which  waa  required  to  grant  the  oonvoy 
of  great  fleets  to  private  galleons  laden  with  gold, 
when  it  had  not  a  ship  for  the  defence  of  its  ooaatSL 
The  situation  of  the  coloDies,  the  lozariant  world 
of  the  tropica,  which  needed  little  human  aid  for 
its  productions,  favored  the  indolent  iaolinations 
g^^,  of  the  Southern  settler.  Beligioas  bigotry  impeded 
the  growth  of  home  rule  and  active  independence 
of  miud.  Even  where  it  assumed  an  appearance  of 
humanity,  it  promoted  only  the  material  advan- 
tage of  the  foreigner,  without  avoiding  the  decline 
of  morals  at  home.  Thus,  beoanae  the  inhuman 
monopoly  of  the  importation  of  black  slaves  into 
the  Spanish  colonies  was  a  scandal  to  the  Catholio 
Church,  the  trade  was  given  over  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  finally,  by  the  Aesiento  of  1711, 
resigned  wholly  to  the  Bnglish,  who  reaped  from  it 
an  immense  profit  both  for  their  own  commeroe  and 
for  that  of  their  colonies. 

With  the  Teutonic  and  democratic  colonies  all 
this  was  reversed.  Spain  discovered  the  new  world, 
^o^u  ^^^  ^^^  Teutonic  race  tilled  its  soil.  Under  them 
**'^'  everything  conduced  rather  to  the  energy  and  cul- 
ture of  each  member  of  the  State  than  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  territorial  power.  The  State  as  sooh  did 
little  for  the  colonizatioD  of  America.  The  oolo- 
nists  took  possession  of  only  a  few  tracts  of  laud  for 
their  settlements.  They  were  not  like  the  lower 
gentry  which  emigrated  from  Spain,  but  were  the 
middle  class  from  the  conntry  and  towna,  a  olus 
which  was  unknown  in  the  Bomanic  States.    Emi- 
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gnois  from  all  the  world  were  at  liberty  to  aettla 
dowa  beside  the  Englkhmaii.  The  greatest  profit 
fell  to  the  most  industnoiis.  Enjoyment  was  sought 
in  labor.  The  eliinate  and  schI,  which  resembled 
that  of  the  home  they  had  abandoned,  sharpened 
rather  than  blunted  their  exertions.  The  habits  ol 
the  north,  the  vigorous  spirit  of  Protestantism,  the 
assiduity  of  the  Teutonic  races,  everything  contrib- 
uted to  favor  great  commercial  activity  at  home  Kew  worid 
and  in  the  colonies.  From  it  arose  a  degree  of  pros-  ^  ^  ^ 
perity  and  political  importance  in  the  middle  class 
of  which  history  affords  no  previous  example. 

In  the  colonies,  the  French  Jesuits  in  Canada 
performed  wonders  of  conversion  aiid  martyrdom, 
bat  the  planters  of  Louisiana  did  nothing  which 
could  be  compared  to  the  miracles  performed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  activity.  The  French  planter  never 
exhilHted  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pioneer,  who  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest  and  conquered  the  wilderness  for  cultivation,  ^^^q 
Unlike  the  Spaniard  in  the  South,  he  found  no  ex- 
euae  for  indolence  in  the  relaxation  of  the  tropics. 
The  fault  here  was  with  the  men,  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  the 
free  life  of  a  community.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  French  settlers  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  England  from  the  commencement.  The 
French  eettlers  in  KorUi  America  surrounded  the 
RngrKgh  colonial  cities  in  the  rear  and  on  either 
ttde.  Thej  instigated  the  Indians  to  attack  them, 
and,  by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  their  settlements, 
Ibey  Iwpcd  at  some  future  time  to  advance  from 
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the  resr  upon  their  coasts.  Hoverer,  this  proq>eot 
of  gaining  adraotage  over  the  English  oolonieB 
b;  their  superior  position  was  soon  frostrated  by 
tbe  indifference  and  incapacity  for  oolonizatioa  of 
the  French  themselves.  Tbe  first  half-oentary  of  the 
e  French  settlement  in  Lonisiana  did  not  exhibit  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population  nor  of  the  results  which 
were  produced  in  that  time  in  Kew  England.  This 
fact  only  stirred  up  more  jealousy  between  France 
and  England,  which  already  derived  too  much 
nourishment  in  their  religious  diflerences,  in  their 
diverse  origin  and  in  the  geographical  proximity  cA 
tlie  two  countries. 

This  jealousy,  which  soon  led  to  war,  proved 
of  material  service  in  laying  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom in  North  America.  If  the  French  settlers  had 
succeeded  in  establiBhiag  themselves  there  io  great 
numbers,  the  English  would  probably,  from  the 
dread  of  French  rule,  have  consented  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  mother  country  under  any  condition. 
As  there  was  no  hope  of  this,  France  conceived  the 
thought  of  weakening  England  by  a  separation  from 
ber  colonies;  and  they,  as  soon  as  they  saw  France 
change  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  threw  off  their 
regard  for  tbe  mother  country  and  eat  themselvea 
free — an  aim  they  had  kept  in  view  ever  since  the 
parliamentary  government  in  England  laid  its  hand 
on  them.  England  herfolf,  by  her  foreign  colonial 
policy,  had  given  the  chief  pretext  for  this  alliance 
with  France  and  even  with  Spain  of  her  rebellioos 
oolonies. 
However   the    whole    scheme    aad    (xmuaezoiAi 
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actiritf  of  iStMb  Bnglkh  colonies  might  difier  from 
tbofie  ortginaliiig  with  Bomance  raoes,  yel  the 
pnefcioe  of  the  EogliBh  govemment  had  essentially 
agreed  with  that  of  the  latter.  They  all  maintained 
that  the  mother  coontry  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  trade  with  the  colonies,  to  anbject  them  to 
a  commercial  code  and  to  treat  them  as  a  means 
to  th^r  ends.  Every  other  nation  was  debarred 
from  trading  with  them;  the  foreign  merchant  wascjoioniAi 

®  '  ^  Spirit 

treated  as  a  privateer.  By  this  measure  he  became 
aach^  and  the  prize  was  allotted  to  him  whose  bold- 
ness and  activity  dared  the  most,  and  accordingly 
fell  to  the  energetic  Englishman.  From  the  time  of 
the  Aflsiento,  in  1711,  the  English  wrought  havoc 
on  Spanish- American  commerce  by  a  shameless 
system  of  smuggling,  for  which  the  importation  of 
the  negro  furnished  a  pretext.  About  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  the 
merchants  urged  upon  the  English  government  a 
wiur  with  i^ain  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  monopoly  which  they  themselves  practiced 
at  home.  England  was  opposed  to  Spain  in  ^^pHrateer- 
great  naval  expeditions  against  Carthagena  and^°^ 
Panama,  in  1741  and  1742,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  separation  of  Mexico  and  Peru  from  the  mother 
country^  as  Spain  had  once  opposed  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Both  armaments 
came  to  a  like  inglorious  end.  The  world  already 
trembled  before  the  naval  power  of  England,  and 
France  consulted  with  Spain  on  a  compensation  by 
the  Kngliflh  colonies,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own. 
The  great  naval  war  of  1755  confirmed  this  project 
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in  the  eyes  of  France  even  more  than  in  those  of 
Spain.  France  was  pnnished  for  it  by  the  loss 
Of  Canada  of  Canada  and  of  her  navy.  The  English  influence 
daring  that  period  was  rising  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  England  appeared  as  much  resolved  to  assert 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  as  Spain  had  once  been  to 
assert  hers  on  land.  In  pursuance  of  these  projects^ 
Parliament  was  as  despotic  as  any  monarchy  in  its 
measures  both  at  home  and  abroad.  England  con- 
tended against  the  republican  movements  in  her 
colonies  with  the  same  means  that  an  absolate 
monarchy  might  have  used.  The  importation  of 
negroes  was  encouraged  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  dangerous  white  freemen.  No  doubts  were  enter- 
tained concerning  Canada,  as  the  presence  of  the 
French  there  kept  up  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  But  when  the  Americans 
had  already  succeeded  in  laying  the  plan  for  a 
Encroach-  federal  Constitution  which  plainly  announced  their 
"®°**  views  of  a  possible  independence,  and  when  fear  of 
the  French  after  the  wars  of  1765  could  no  longer 
restrain  them,  Parliament,  instead  of  trying  to  at- 
tach them  by  ofiEering  conciliatory  measures,  adopted 
a  still  more  oppressive  line  of  conduct  than  that 
which  had  already  excited  the  discontent  of  the  coIo- 
nists.  The  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  represented,  and  which  was  even  igno- 
rant of  their  affairs,  since  the  revolution  of  1688  had 
gradually  invested  itself  with  supreme  authority 
over  the  colonies  and  their  usages.  It  insisted  that 
the  final  decision  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  must  be 
reterred  to  England.     The  colonies  were  treated 
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obHj  80  a  commeraial  establishment.  Gommeroe 
among  themsehres  cor  with  foreign  nations  was  f or- 
bidden,  and  ail  industry  was  sappreised.  This  ex- 
cited so  mncfa  discontent  abont  the  middle  of  the 
l&ghteenth  Gentnry  that  wise  m^i  propheried  the 
appitMcfaing  separatioii.  Bat  no  one  as  yet  had 
conoeiTed  the  idea  ci  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  colo-  !^^^ 
nies.  In  1764,  when  this  innovation  was  first  at- 
tempted in  the  fonn  of  a  stamp  tax,  systematio 
resistance  began.  The  first  open  rupture  was  oo- 
casioned  by  a  tax  on  tea.  The  Oolonial  Congress 
of  1774  commenced  by  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  in 
which  they  announced  their  intention  of  maintain- 
ing  all  existing  relations,  and  in  which  they  re- 
hearsed  and  rindicated  their  old  pririleges,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  English  in  their  declaration 
of  rights  to  WiUiam  III.  Tet  they  shrank  from  the 
name  of  rebellion.  But  as  oppression  grew  regard- 
lees,  so  also  grew  tiie  desire  iar  independence  in^^^ 
the  colonies.  Formal  independence  was  declared  ^^'^^ 
in  177CL  The  injustioe  of  decrees  levied  to  satisfy 
the  covetoQS  desires  of  the  mother  country  had 
irritated  the  Americans;  the  folly  of  wavering  reso- 
lutions had  inspired  them  with  courage;  the  last 
brutal  pcocednre,  which  Fox  called  the  scalping 
tomahawk  measure,  ended  all  hesitation.  The  year 
1782  gave  the  ookmies  tiieir  independence.  France 
had  declared  war  on  England  in  1778— all  the  naval 
forces  in  the  West  failed  England,  and  those  of  the 
East  disputed  her  usurped  rights  of  the  sea.  But 
there  was  a  oonaden^Ie  difference  in  the  position  of 
Sngiaod  at  tkat  time  compared  with  former  rulers 
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of  the  world  under  similar  cironmstances.  The 
l^m^hy  greatest  men  of  the  English  Parliament  had  contin- 
ually been  opposed  to  the  taxation  of  the  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  treasury — ^they  had 
rejoiced  in  the  insurrection  and  prophesied  its  vic- 
tories. Parliament  early  adopted  their  views  and 
refused  to  prolong  the  war  indefinitely  as  the  Span- 
iards had  done  in  the  Netherlands.  England  was 
no  more  weakened  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  which 
gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  France,  than  she  was 
by  the  closing  of  the  Continent  under  Napoleon. 
Oq  the  contrary,  the  full  development  of  her  internal 
strength  and  her  judicial  administration  now  really 
began.  That  to  which  she  chiefly  owed  the  great- 
ness of  her  commerce,  and  the  power  it  communi- 
cated to  her  government — the  active  energy  of  the 
people — no  war  could  destroy.  This  was  strength- 
ened indeed  by  the  greater  freedom  of  the  State  and 
the  now  untrammelled  trade  with  North  America. 
u^aisyst^m  Tlic  rcsult  of  it  was  the  sentence  of  doom  on  the  old 
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colonial  system.  The  separation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the  liberation 
of  North  America.  The  patent  errors  of  the  pre- 
vailing commercial  system  were  clearly  demon- 
strated and  denounced  by  all.  The  first  great  path 
to  free  commercial  intercourse  was  opened,  which 
was  followed  by  succeeding  generations.  A  new 
road  had  been  opened  to  political  freedom,  for 
which  new  possibilities  arose  in  the  foundation  of 
the  new  American  States. 

The  foreign  aid  of  France  had  helped  to  complete 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  a  torn  of 
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affain  wliich  would  not  have  been  thought  possi- 
ble daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  The  influence 
of  the  intellectual  movement  which  had  taken  place 
in  France  since  that  time  added  to  the  internal  State 
development  which  the  new  federal  government 
adopted.  These  two  facts  led  to  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  old  French  constitution. 

The  theories  of  Rousseau  were  first  brought  into 
practice  in  the  American  constitution  as  the  princi- 
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pies  of  a  new  code  of  politics.  The  combination  of  on  Franco 
new  theories  of  government  with  their  realization 
after  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  ac- 
celerated the  reaction  of  the  movements  for  freedom 
in  the  Old  World  upon  these  results.  When,  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  France  was  obliged  to  strengthen 
herself  to  the  utmost  possible  unity,  on  account  of 
the  menacing  power  of  Spain,  so  now,  when  she  was 

posed  to  similar  dangers  during  the  Revolution,  she 
obliged  to  apply  the  same  policy  for  her  preser- 
vation. Both  the  moderate  constitutional  monarchy 
of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the  Dictatorship,  showed  them- 
selves either  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  the  alarm- 
ing confederacy  of  European  princes.  The  Reign  of  prench  r«. 
Terror  was  first  needed  to  collect  the  whole  eflEective  ^^^^  ^^ 
force  of  the  country.  Later  on,  the  universal  empire 
and  military  despotism  were  required  to  fight  the 
great  nations  of  the  east  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  emancipation  of  all  those  that  are  oppressed 
and  Bofiering  is  the  vocation  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  force  of  this  idea  has  been  vic- 
torioiui  over  mighty  interests  and  deeply-rooted 
institutions,  which  may  be  perceived  in  the  aboli- 
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SrM«j  ^^^  ^^  serfdom  and  villanage  in  Europe  and  in 
the  liberation  of  slaves  in  America.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  features  of  the  time.  The  strengtii 
and  belief  of  eonriction,  the  power  of  thought,  the 
force  of  resolution,  a  clear  view  of  the  object  pur- 
sued, endurance  and  self-sacrifice,  are  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  give  this  historical 
movement  the  character  of  Providence  which  can- 
not be  resisted. 

It  is  this  character  we  recognize  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  age,  even  those  not  appearing  periodi- 
cally. The  history  we  propose  to  narrate  was  divided 
into  three  movements,  which  appear  to  be  impelled 
by  a  higher  power,  and  in  turn  have  shaken  a  great 
part  of  the  world  to  its  foundation.  They  follow 
one  another  almost  in  geometric  progression.  The 
same  progression  which  we  have  observed  in  time, 
people  and  country  may  be  observed  also  in  the 
direction  of  the  movement  itself.  The  coorae  of 
freedom,  as  we  have  seen  since  the  Reformation, 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  north  among 
Teutonic  races  until  it  reached  America,  where  it 
found  its  natural  limits.    From  that  time  it  moved 

Modern      back  toward  the  cast.     Its  landing  in  France  waa 

Movements 

difficult  to  effect;  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Europe 
and  even  the  free  west  opposed  the  new  importation 
— but  it  secured  its  first  footing.  The  movements 
of  the  twenties  passed  over  from  South  America  to 
Spain,  from  Italy  to  Greece,  in  regular  line  toward 
the  east.  The  July  revolution  procured  goil  for 
freedom  in  France,  and  it  breathed  again  in  Spain, 
in  Belgium^  and  in  Old  England — it  endeavored 
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even  to  reach  Poland.  In  the  year  1848  the  Con- 
tinent was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  revolution 
penetrated  the  stronghold  of  Conservative  principle, 
even  as  far  as  Prassia  and  the  Balkans.  In  this  his- 
tory we  shall  above  all  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  these  movements. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States,  sufficient  for 
their  own  supply,  and  their  refusing  all  other  na- 
tions the  right  of  occupation  in  America  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  in  time  J^^^J^^ 
restrict  the  amount  of  emigration  from  Europe,  and 
limit  the  commerce  of  the  West.  In  an  equal  pro- 
portion the  increasing  decay  of  the  East  will  invite 
to  a  renewal  of  the  old  commerce  and  civilization 
c»f  Asia. 

To  effect  this,  the  freedom  of  the  continental  na- 
tions of  Europe  is  required,  if  the  advantages  which 
these  prospects  open  are  not  to  be  lost  to  those 
whom  they  most  concern.  This  eastern  course  of 
the  principle  of  political  freedom,  which  history 
seems  so  confidently  to  predict,  will  be  fulfilled. 
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YEARS   OF  FORECAST 

AT  THE  END  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  S^^w^on 
civilized  world,  though  distracted  with  wars  |°*i,J^nth 
and  revolutions,  found  time  to  spare  tor^^^^^^ 
quarrels  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 
Two  parties  disputed  the  question  then,  as  they 
did  a  hundred  years  later.  One  held  that  the 
Nineteenth  Century  began  with  January  1,  1800, 
the  other  maintained  that  it  would  not  begin  until 
after  the  last  day  of  that  year.  Those  that  clung 
to  the  first  view  were  known  as  the  ''Ninety-niners'* 
—chief  among  whom  were  the  German  poets  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  Eichter.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  so-called  Age  of  Reason  disputed 
this  view  almost  to  a  man.  Thus,  the  savants 
of  the  French  Academy  put  themselves  on  record 
in  opposition  to  this  theory,  as  did  the  ablest  schol- 
ars of  England.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1800,  even 
the  London  *' Times*'  thundered  against  the  heresy 
of  ** Ninety-nine."  At  best  this  was  but  an  aca- 
deniic  discussion  of  mere  momentary  interest  amid 
the  startling  events  that  crowded  one  upon  another 
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In  the  New  Worlii  the  revolutionary  period  camo 
to  aa  end  with  the  death  of  its  moBter  epirit,  Oeoi^ 
Wiishington.  Ill  his  farewell  addreaa,  isaaed  when 
he  declined  the  Presidency  for  a  third  term,  Wash- 
ington had  left  a  solemn  legacy  to  his  coaatrymen 
to  avoid  foreign  entanglements,  holding  it  to  be 
"the  true  American  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world."  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Washington 
had  not  hesitated  to  break  with  Franoe.  W^en  the 
new  French  Repnblic  became  embroiled  in  war  with 
England,  he  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrtUty. 
Washington's  efforts,  while  prodnctive  of  immedi* 
ate  evil,  wrought  ultimate  good.  They  Bared  the 
young  American  Republic  from  entering  into  a  long 
and  costly  war  at  a  time  when  his  country'a  greatest 
need  was  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  solid 
national  credit. 

Then  began  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
wratem  prairies,  while  a  new  impulse  to  indasti^ 
and  commerce  in  the  Southern  States  was  given  by 
Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  By  the 
time  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  transferred  from 
D^va^  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  well  started  on  the  way  to  proe- 
perity. 

Upon  Washington's  successor,  John  Adams,  fell 
Uie  immediate  brunt  of  the  now  American  policy. 
The  first  prospect  was  war  with  France.  ThTongh- 
out  the  European  wars,  brought  forth  by  the  French 
Bevolntion,  the  United  States  were  in  the  positioD 
of  a  feeble  neutral  between  aggressive  belligsrentii 
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Whmtevqr  tsm  the  tide  of  war  might  take,  Ameri- 
oaa  commeioe  was  rare  to  suffer.  Jay's  treaty  with^^'y 
Gfeat  Britam  had  brought  some  amelioration  by 
providing  for  a  commission  to  pass  upon  claims 
cl  American  citizens  for  loss  or  damage  sustained 
bj  reason  of  the  ill^al  capture  or  condemnation  of 
their  vessels.  The  concessions  obtained  from  Eng^ 
iand  only  provoked  the  privateers  of  France  to  fur- 
ther outrages.  The  American  commissioners  sent 
lo  France  were  not  received  by  the  Directory.  At 
last  they  reported  that  immunity  from  attack  could 
only  be  bought  with  money.  President  Adams, 
subetttoting  the  letters  X  T  Z  for  the  names  of  the 
French  agents,  sent  a  full  report  of  their  demands 
to  Congress.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
at  once  aroused,  and  acting  upon  Pinckney's  pas- 
aiooate  declaration,  '*  Millions  for  defence,  not  one 
cent  for  tribute  r'  forthwith  armed  for  war.  A  new 
navy  department  and  marine  corps  were  created,  ^laHtime 
twelve  frigates  were  fitted  out,  and  letters  of  marque  France 
granted  to  privateers.  Altogether  a  navy  of  thirty- 
eight  stanch  vesseb  was  called  into  being.  ''Hail 
Golumbta"  became  the  popular  song  of  the  day. 

The  first  conflicts  were  in  West  Indian  waters. 
Captain  Decatur,  commanding  the  ''DelawarCi**  cap- 
tared  the  French  privateering  schooner  ^'Croyable.*' 
Benamed  as  the  ^^Betaliation/'  she  was  presently 
recaptured  by  the  French.  In  February,  1799,  the 
Ametiean  frigate  ^^Constellation,"  conmianded  by 
Gsptun  Tmxtan,  near  the  island  of  Nevis,  defeated 
flsd  eqytoied  the  French  man-of-war  '^Insurgente." 
DiTid  Porter,   tiien   a   midshipman,   with  eleven 
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American  seamen  brought  in  the  prize,  single- 
handed.  The  American  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies,  while  cruising  for  French  prizes,  improved 

American 

^Mtif^'  ^^^  occasion  by  suppressing  the  piracies  of  the 
troublesome  picaroons  of  the  West  Indies.  Nearly 
a  year  later,  on  February  8,  1800,  Captain  Troxtnn 
added  to  his  laurels  and  those  of  the  *' Constellation*' 
by  beating  the  French  frigate  ^^Yengeanoe'*  to  a 
standstill  off  the  island  of  Guadeloupe.  Previons 
to  this.  Captain  Little  of  the  ''Boston"  had  defeated 
and  captured  the  French  corvette-of-war  ^'Berceau.*' 
In  all,  some  ninety  French  vessels,  carrying  alto- 
gether  more  than  seven  hundred  guns,  were  cap- 
tured  during  the  war,  and  a  great  number  of  Ameri- 
can ships  were  retaken.  By  the  close  of  1800  the 
purposes  of  the  war  had  been  accomplished.  Bona- 
parte, who  had  just  come  into  power,  willingly 
granted  redress  to  the  United  States. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  weightier  problems  on 
bis  mind  than  the  prosecution  of  a  harassing  gue- 
rilla warfare  on  water  against  a  distant  race  of  sail- 
ors. For  his  own  part,  Bonaparte  had  learned  his 
first  bitter  lessons  of  the  sea  when  the  French  fleet 
of  seventeen  vessels  that  had  carried  his  army  to 
£gypt  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  the 

Battle  of  *  ^  y 

tbcNUe  Nile,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1798.  Another 
French  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  attempting  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Ireland  early  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Buinous 
as  these  strokes  of  war  were  to  the  French  in  Egypt, 
who  thus  found  themselves  cut  off  from  all  succor, 
General  Bonaparte  pursued  his  conquest  of  Bgypt, 
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After  deleatiiig  llie  Mameluke  horsemeo  nndor  theSSJS^gf. 
flhadew  6L  tbe  j^rntmids^  he  maiohed  into  Syria, 
akvmed  Jaffa,  and  pushed  on  to  Si.  Jean  d'Aciei 
after  maaBacring  his  piisonen.  Here  again  Engliah 
ahipe  under  Sjdnej  Smith  spoiled  his  plans.  After 
a  si^e  of  two  months,  during  which  the  French  suo* 
ceeded  in  beating  off  an  overwhelming  number  of 
Turks  diat  came  to  the  relief  of  Acre,  Bonaparte 
had  to  retire  baffled  from  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
ancient  stronghold.  This  ended  his  project  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Orient.  Years  afterward 
he  confessed  that  Sir  Sydney's  defence  of  Acre  had 
made  him  miss  his  destiny.  For  Bonaparte,  further 
slay  in  ^ypt  was  fruitless.  His  brilliant  defeat  of 
the  Turks  in  the  second  battle  of  Aboukirdid  notAboukir 
change  ttie  situation.  Before  this  battle,  General 
Bonaparte  had  received  urgent  tidings  from  his 
brothers  in  France.  Then  and  there  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Europe.  Leaving  his  army  in  the 
larch  at  Oairo,  under  the  command  of  the  brilliant 
Kl&ber,  he  embarked  secretly  at  Alexandria  on 
October  0,  1799,  and  made  a  run  for  France.  Pur- 
sued  bj  British  cruisers  and  beaten  about  by 
storms,  the  ship  that  bore  him  finally  landed  him 
at  Saint  Baphau^  near  Fr^jus,  after  a  voyage  of 
thirty-six  days. 

During  Bonaparte's  absence,  disaster  threatened 
ihe  young  French  Republic.  Bussia,  Austria  and 
England  were  leagued  against  her.  In  Italy  the 
Kossian  general,  SuvaroS,  had  beaten  the  French 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  battles.  In  the  final  battle 
cl  Novit  General  Joubert,  one  of  the  most  promia- 
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ing  of  French  generab,  had  fallen  M  the  head  of 
his  troops.  The  so-called  Farthenopean  repablio 
of  Ita);  fell  with  him.  Leas  decisive  campaigiu 
were  waged  ia  Switzerland  and  Holland  where  the 
o^.^^**  French  generals,  Mass^na  and  Brnne,  aaoceeded  in 
'^"  holding  their  own  against  an  English  and  Bossian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  York.  The  varying  issues 
of  so  many  campaigns  had  their  serious  effect  on 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
Diroctoire  government  in  France.  They  were  all 
civilians  and  were  accordingly  disliked  by  the  army. 
Internal  dissensions  leading  to  frequent  overturns 
of  the  Cabinet  had  further  weakened  their  bold  on 
the  people.  All  France  yearned  for  a  strong  man. 
About  this  time  came  the  reports  of  Oeneral 
Bonaparte's  victories  at  Mount  Tabor  and  Aboukir, 
together  with  a  false  account  of  the  fall  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  France  went  into  frenzies  of  delight. 
Political  agitators,  instigated  by  Napoleon's  broth- 
ers, Joseph  and  Lucien,  inveighed  against  Bona- 
parto's  continued  "exile,"  and  petitions  were  made 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  revoke  the  suc- 
cessful general's  ' 'deportation, ' '  Now  came  the 
news  that  General  Bonaparte  had  landed  on  the 
Beturaa  to  coast  of  Provcnce.  It  seemed  like  a  miracle.  "1 
was  sitting  that  day,"  wrote  B<^ranger  in  his  au- 
tobiography, "in  our  reading-room,  with  thirty  of 
forty  persons.  Suddenly  the  news  was  brought  ia 
that  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  Egypt.  At  the 
words  every  man  in  the  room  started  to  his  feet 
aud  burst  iuto  one  long  shout  of  joy," 

From  the  moment  Bonaparte  set  foot  on  the  aoil 
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cf  France  he  was  her  master.  As  he  ttew  tnm, 
FrdjoB  to  Paris  by  means  of  fast  relay  stages,  all 
the  countryside  welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  In 
Lyons  they  gave  a  hastily  prepared  play  in  his 
honor,  entitled  ^^L'H^ros  d'Egypte."  Arrived  in 
Paris,  Bonaparte's  first  visit  was  to  Gohier,  the]^^^ 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Directory,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Josephine  Bonaparte,  his  wife.  The  next 
day  the  Direct<Nry  received  the  young  general  in 
state  and  exonerated  him  from  blame  for  abandon- 
ing hiB  army  in  Egypt.  Si^y^s,  the  strongest  mem- 
ber of  the  Directory,  at  once  went  over  to  the  new- 
comer, and  himself  prepared  the  coup  cFftat  which 
was  to  drive  his  fellow  directors  from  office.  Bona- 
parte first  fought  shy  of  him,  bat  presently  came  to 
terms.  It  was  arranged  that  a  Triumvirate  should 
be  formed  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head. 
The  details  of  the  plot  were  intrusted  to  Napoleon's 
brother  Lucien,  now  president  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  aided  by  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  and 
the  generals  Murat  and  Lannes. 

On  the  morning  of  November  9,  or  the  18th  Bru-  b^Jj^^ 
maire  according  to  the  revolutionary  calendar,  a 
crowd  of  generals  and  officers  met  at  Napoleon's 
house.  At  the  same  time  certain  members  of  the 
Council  held  an  early  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  . 
passed  a  decree  giving  General  Bonaparte  com- 
nuuid  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris.  They  then  ad- 
journed the  Council  to  St.  Cloud  outside  of  Paris. 
Qeneral  Bonaparte,  escorted  by  his  military 
friendsi  at  once  took  charge  of  the  troops  that 
had  been  adroitly  stationed  at  the  various  com* 
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manding  points  of  the  city.  The  new  decree  was 
read  aloud  and  he  was  acclaimed  as  chief  by  the 
host  of  officers  who  brandished  their  pwords  before 
The  oou  ^^^'  Those  of  the  directors  who  were  in  the  plot 
^''^'^  resigned,  and  the  others  were  put  under  arrest. 
When  the  deputies  met  on  the  next  day  in  St 
Cloud,  they  wasted  their  time  by  administering  new 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  each  member  of  the  Assembly. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  addressed  them  from  the  Presi* 
dent's  chair  until  Napoleon  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  Council  of  Ancients  received  the  dic- 
tator in  silence.  When  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Five  Hundred  he  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  fury. 
Some  deputies  tried  to  drag  Lucien  from  his  chair 
while  others  surged  toward  Napoleon.  Then  he 
beckoned  to  his  soldiers,  and  General  Murat  ordered 
the  grenadiers  to  fix  their  bayonets.  The  deputies 
took  to  their  heels  and  the  hall  was  cleared.  At 
midnight  Bonaparte,  with  the  two  former  directors, 
Ducos  and  Siey^s,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  o  jnsulsi 
their  joint  consulate  to  last  three  years. 

Bonaparte,  now  barely  thirty-one  yeahEi  old, 
speedily  made  himself  absolute  master.  His  fellow 
consuls  were  such  only  in  name.  When  the  Abb^ 
Sidyds  drafted  a  constitution  with  certain  terms 
Boaaparte  which  might  havc  acted  as  a  check  on  the  First 
«ir  ^'  Consul,  Napoleon  brushed  the  flimsy  fabric  away 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  *^Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  ridiculous?"  he  exclaimed.  **What  man 
of  spirit  would  consent  to  hold  such  a  post?*'  As 
Bidy^s  said,  after  one  of  their  first  meetings,  ^^Be* 
hold,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  master.    He  means  to 
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do  ererything;  he   knows  how  to  do  everything, 
mnd  he  has  power  to  do  everything." 

In  the  new  French  Constitution  of  1799,  as  con-  tion  of  itw 
oeived  by  Si^yds  and  amended  by  Napoleon,  all 
executive,  administrative  and  judicial  powers  were 
conferred  on  the  First  Consul  as  head  of  the  State. 
A  system  of  centralization  came  into  force  which 
has  remained  in  France  to  the  present  day.  Its 
basis  was  universal  suffrage,  carefully  pruned  by 
letting  the  power  from  above  select  its  appointees 
from  the  host  of  candidates  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
All  governing  and  judicial  officers  were  appointed, 
with  all  their  subordinates,  by  the  central  govern- 
ment,  and  were  directly  responsible  to  it.  These  offi- 
cers  were  divided  into  ranks  as  strict  and  absolute  as 
those  of  the  army.  In  its  rational  order,  regularity 
of  function  and  apparent  stability,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old,  and  could 
not  fail  to  confer  great  and  rapid  benefits  upon  dis- 
ordered France.  It  was  a  working  government  from 
the  start,  and  its  work  was  accomplished  so  smoothly 
and  thoroughly  that  it  relieved  the  common  people 
from  all  need  of  taking  a  share  in  it.  On  December  pjctatom* 
16,  the  new  Constitution  was  offered  to  the  French  ^**^ 
people  for  acceptance  or  rejection  with  this  famous 
concluding  phrase:  ^^Citizens,  the  Revolution  is 
fixed  to  the  principles  which  commenced  it.  It 
13  finished."  The  new  harness  was  accepted  by 
a  popular  plebiscite  of  more  than  8,000,000  yeas 
fcgainst  1,567  nays.  Thus  France  passed  from  a 
distinctly  democratic  government  to  the  most  abso- 
Inie  role  yet  imposed  upon  her. 
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So  rapidly  was  popalar  goTerament  reliiii)Duhed 
that  within  a  year  no  one  raised  a  hand  when  tiw 
First  Consul  quietly  removed  the  very  autbon  of 
the  new  instrument,  his  fellow  oodbqIb,  Si^yta  aikd 
e  Dncos,  and  appointed  Carabac^rte  and  Lebmn  ia 
their  place.  By  means  of  life-Bsnator^ipa  tfas 
former  consuls  were  paid  to  aink  into  inataat  ob- 
aoority.  To  Si^yds,  the  covetona  abbd  of  the  Bevo- 
totioD,  the  hereditary  estate  of  Crosae  was  granted 
in  addition. 
Iq  the  words  of  a  contemporary  rpigram 

'*ei6jie  4  Bonapsrla  a  (ait  prjaont  du  bmM 
Soua  eon  pompeux  ddbria  «n>rant  I'aDMTeBr. 
Bon^iarta  i  SiSjds  a  fait  pc^Hent  du  Craana 
Pour  lo  payor  pt  I'sTillr."  • 

When  Bi)nnparto  sclecteil  Dr.  Corviaart  for  bis 
pbysioian  he  little  knew  that  he  thereby  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  modern  science  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Corviaart  somewhat  saiprised  the  First  CodsoI  by 
tupping  his  chest  by  way  of  esamination.  With 
characteristic  shrewdness,  Bonaparte  recognized  the 
advantage  of  scientiHo  test  over  guesswork,  and 
engaged   Corviaart   to   be   his   regular  adviser. 

for  fifteen  years  Jean  Mioolas  de  Corviaart  had 
practiced  chest  tapping,  getting  little  but  abase 
from  his  fellow  practitioners,  but  now  the  nev 
method  came  into  instant  vogue.  Thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  modern  physical  diagnons  in 
oaedioine. 

I  "eujt*  lo  ilonaparte  inada  a  praaent  of  a  thraor 
Tfainkiag  to  fsue  himself  upon  ita  ilooL 

BoaapBMs  (o  Si^y^a  made  a  preeent  of  CrAo^ 
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1800 


ONAPARTE'S  first  acts  were  conciliatory,  bow^ 

"  parte*! 
OonoUi 
tory  Acts 


PjEurte*s 

He  drew  around  him  the  leaders  of  all  parties  ^®?^ 


and  men  of  high  talents :  if  they  showed  them- 
selves submissive  they  were  rewarded  with  public 
honors.    Thus  he  honored  Volta,  the  inventor  of  the 
new  voltaic  pile,  and  La  Place,  the  great  astronomer,  voita.  La 
Gaudin,  the  greatest  financier  of  France,  was  in-oatS^ 
trusted  with  the  public  moneys,  and,  encouraged  by 
HapoIeon,  founded  the  Bank  of  France.    Tronchet 
and  two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion  were  appointed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to 
codify  the  laws.     Aided  by  Napoleon    they  drew 
up  an  admirable  civil  code  which  was  afterward 
known  as  the  **Oode  Napoleon."    It  was  the  first  The  '•ood« 
working  code  effected  in  France,  and  has  stood  as 
a  standard  of  its  kind  throughout  western  Europe 
and  the  Latin  countries  since  its  adoption. 

Equally  well  calculated  was  the  First  Gonsurs 
indulgence  for  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Bevola- 
tion— the  Boyalists  and  the  Clergy.  Thus  he  re- 
stored the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  All  those 
emigrants  who  had  not  actually  borne  arms  against 
their  oonntry  were  invited  to  return.  More  than  Return  or 
160,000,  most  of  whom  were  priests,  responded.  ^'^^^ 
Bonaparte  in  person  went  to  the  Temple  Prison  to 
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set  the  political  prisoners  free.  In  those  early  days 
of  his  rule  great  moderation  was  also  used  with  the 
Yendean  nobles  and  Breton  peasants  who  had  risen 
in  arms  against  the  Revolutionary  goyemmenl  A 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  for  those  who  laid  down 
their  arms  was  issued  on  Christmas  Day. 
Overtures  ^^  ^^®  Same  day  Napoleon,  with  his  own  hand, 
wrote  courteous  letters  to  the  Eling  of  England  and 
to  the  £mperors  of  Germany  and  Bussia.  Biplo- 
matic  steps  were  also  taken  to  conciliate  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Pope. 

In  his  letter  to  George  HI.  of  England,  Napo- 
leon asked:  *'Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to 
an  understanding?''  The  rest  of  the  letter  was 
given  over  to  praises  of  peace. 
Paul  L  of  ^^^  ^"^7  ii^onarch  who  gave  a  willing  ear  to 
wm*^  Napoleon's  offers  of  friendship  was  Paul,  the  Czar 
of  Bussia.  This  eccentric  ruler  publicly  drank  to 
the  health  of  Consul  Bonaparte  and  surrounded 
himself  with  portraits  of  the  successful  generaL 
Suvarov,  the  Bussian  general  who  had  won  suoh 
signal  victories  over  the  French,  was  sent  into 
disgrace.  The  Czar's  friendship  for  the  exiled 
Bourbon  prince,  Louis  XYIII.,  and  for  his  aDy, 
England,  became  lukewarm  and  then  cold. 

The  Austrian  government  contented  itMlf  with 
politely  declining  to  entertain  Napoleon's  OTertores 
to  the  German  Emperor.  When  the  Austrian  am* 
faassador  ascertained  that  Napoleon  had  no  intention 
of  restoring  the  territory  yielded  by  Austria  in  the 
recent  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  imperial  goverB- 
ment  at  Vienna  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  pleft 
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that  it  could  not  negotiate  peace  without  consulting 
its  allies. 

England,  under  the  guidance  of  the  younger  Pitt,  Engiand^te 
bluntly  rejected  all  offers  and  avowed  its  intention 
to  continue  the  war  until  the  Bourbons  should  be 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  was  a  curious 
State  paper  which  Lord  Grenville  transmitted  to 
Count  Talleyrandi  Napoleon's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs: 

''DowviKG  Stbbbt,  Jcmuary  4,  1800 

•*SiB — ^I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  King 
the  two  letters  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me. 
His  Majesty,  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those 
forms  which  have  long  been  established  in  Europe 
for  transacting  business  with  foreign  States,  has 
commanded  me  to  return  in  his  name  the  official 
answer  which  I  send  you  herewith.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant,  Grenville." 

The  letter  itself  recited  that  **the  best  and  most 
natural  pledge  of  the  reality  and  permanence  of 
peace  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes 
which  for  so  many  centuries  have  maintained  the 
French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  in  con- 
sideration and  respect  abroad.  Such  an  event  would 
have  at  once  removed,  and  will  at  any  time  remove, 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace." 

Oreat  Britain's  curt  reply  was  like  a  blow  in  theEff«otan 
face  to  France.    Frenchmen  of  all  parties  burned  to 
avenge  the  insult.     At  one  stroke  Napoleon  had 
all  France  arrayed  behind  him.    The  cause  of  the 
Soyaliata  waned  from  that  day.    In  January  their 
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leaders,  De  Ghatillon  and  d'Anticbampy  ngiied  oob- 
ventions  of  peace  with  General  H^droaville  on  the 
Loire.  Bj  the  middle  of  Febmary  foilowed  the 
submission  of  the  Boyalist  Chonans  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy.  Other  chiefe  in  the  Vendfe  were 
beaten  by  General  Bmne.  The  Prince  of  Gond^ 
entered  British  service.  The  remaining  rebels  were 
proclaimed  as  outlaws,  and  a  price  was  set  on  the 
heads  of  the  leaders.  Count  Louis  de  Flotte,  who 
was  taken  alive,  was  shot  by  Napoleon's  orders. 
The  rank  and  file  were  quickly  enrolled  in  the  army 
and  sent  away  to  the  frontiers. 

Napoleon  celebrated  his  complete  suppression  of 

the  Eoyalists  by  installing  himself  in  the  former 

cnterS*^fc  royal  palace  of  the  Tuileries.     To  veil  the  signifi- 

'Ttiilcrics  

cance  of  this  step,  his  first  entry  into  the  Tuileries 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  an  imposing  memorial 
service  in  honor  of  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
speaker  of  the  day  drew  a  comparison  between 
Washington  and  Bonaparte,  giving  the  preference 
to  the  latter.  In  obedience  to  Napoleon's  orders 
no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  Washington's 
brother-in-arms,  Lafayette. 

Believed  of  internal  dangers,  the  First  Consul  was 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  those  outside  of  France. 
Disquieting  news  was  not  lacking.  By  an  irony  of 
fate  General  Kli^ber's  indignant  remonstrance  to  the 
The  En^  Directory  against  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him  by 
General  Bonaparte  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  First 
Consul.  Napoleon  was  the  more  annoyed  at  Kldber's 
complaints  as  he  knew  them  to  be  true.  He,  too, 
while  in  Egypt,  bad  written  to  the  Directory  thai 
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nnlesB  reinfotoement  reached  him  he  woald  be  com* 
peUed  to  bqc  for  peace.  Now  he  found  himself  at  a 
loos  how  to  avert  the  aure  disaster  impending  over 
his  ambitioas  projects  in  the  £ast  and  over  those 
that  had  followed  him  to  Egypt  to  execute  them. 
His  relief  expedition  was  bottled  up  bj  the  British 
fleet  before  Brest.  Instead  of  reinforcements  Napo- 
leon despatched  a  letter  to  Kl^ber  assuring  him  of 
his  full  confidence,  and  therewith  left  him  to  his  fate. 

One  of  General  Kl^ber's  appeals  for  help  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  encouraged 
them  to  repudiate  the  previous  agreement  to  let  the 
French  evacuate  Egypt  unmolested.  On  January 
18,  Lord  Keith,  commanding  the  British  fleet  in 
Egypt,  called  upon  General  Ki^ber  for  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  The  French  general  communi- 
cated the  text  of  the  British  demands  to  his  troops 
and  gave  out  this  rally:  ''Soldiers,  such  insults  can 
only  be  avenged  by  a  victory.  Forward!*'  The 
French,  early  next  morning,  fell  upon  the  sixty 
thousand  Turkish  soldiers  encamped  on  the  ruins 
of  Heliopolis  and  completely  routed  them.  Cairo  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
was  recaptured.  While  strengthening  the  French  ^^^^^^ 
position  in  Cairo,  General  Kl^ber  was  assassinated 
by  an  Arab  cutthroat.  The  command  fell  upon  an 
incapable  subordinate,  General  Menou.  From  that 
time  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  France  became 
inevitable. 

In  tke  meanwhile  the  war  between  Austria  and  war  with 

Austria 

Frftnoe  was  reopened.  To  provide  for  it  the  consuls 
revived  the  Bevolutionary  measure  of  general  con- 
aoription.    Every  male  citizen  over  the  age  of  eigh* 
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teen  and  under  the  age  of  sixty  was  called  into 
the  army.  A  reserve  corps  of  60,000  recroits  was 
thus  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
First  Consul.  Through  his  foreign  agents  Napoleon 
levied  tribute  from  Genoa  and  Hamburg,  and  tried 
to  force  loans  from  Holland  and  Portugal  on  the 
security  of  their  own  jeopardized  territory.  By 
the  spring  of  1800  France  was  ready  to  strike. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  a  French  army  under 

Moroau      Moreau  crossed  the  Bhine  and  seized  the  town  of 

Freiburg  Fieiburg.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  followed.  The 
plan  for  opening  the  campaign,  as  arranged  between 
Moreau  and  Napoleon,  was  to  make  a  feint  against 
the  corps  of  Keinmayer  and  the  Austrian  right; 
and,  having  thus  drawn  Kray's  attention  to  that 
quarter,  to  concentrate  the  French  centre  and  left 
upon  the  imperial  centre,  break  through  the  Aus- 
trian line,  cut  ofiE  their  communication  with  the 
Tyrol  and  Italy,  and  force  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.     On  May  3,  General  Moreau  defeated 

Engen  ^^^  Austrians  and  Germans  under  Kray  at  Engen, 
near  the  falls  of  Scbaffhausen.  Nearly  20,000  men 
fell  on  both  sides.  On  May  6,  the  Austrians  and 
Bavarians,  five  miles  from  there,  were  beaten  in  an- 

Moeskircb  Other  battle  at  Moeskirch.  They  lost  7,000  killed 
and  wounded,  1,500  prisoners,  and  a  part  of  their 
stores.      On  May  9,   the  loss  of  a  third  battle  at 

Biberach  Biberach  near  Ulm  cost  Kray  4,000  men  and  all  his 
stores.     On  May  11,  the  French  generals  Lecoorbe 

HemmiQ.   &nd  Ncy  took  the  small  town  of  Memmingen  after 

^^  a  fierce  assault,  in  which  some  6,000  fell  on  either 

side.     The  Austrians,  having  suffered  four  bloody 
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reveraes  within  eight  dajs,  fell  back  on  Ulm.  After 
a  skort  respite  tbk  cit j  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Frenoh,  who  swam  the  river  and  treated  them 
to  another  bloodj  fight  at  Hoehstaedt  on  the  famons  ^^  ^ 
old  battlefield  of  Blenheim.  Five  thousand  pris-"'*^^ 
oners  and  twenty  cannon  were  surrendered  to  the 
French. 

IXaring  this  thne  General  Mass^na,  who  had 
fooght  so  well  in  Switzerland,  had  taken  charge 
of  the  French  army  in  Italy  and  was  hemmed  i^q^^ 
at  Oenoa.  Napoleon,  instead  of  taking  measures 
to  relieve  the  garrison  by  sending  an  army  along  the 
coastwise  roads  on  which  he  had  won  such  successes 
before,  determined  to  deliver  a  counter  stroke  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  army.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  crossing  the  Alps. 

Leaving  the  government  in  Paris  to  his  colleagues 
he  took  charge  of  the  new  army  of  the  reserve  and 
manoeuvred  with  it  in  various  directions.  He  de- 
ceived Mass^na  as  well  as  the  Austrians.  All 
thought  that  he  would  surely  descend  upon  Genoa. 
The  Austrians  accordingly  drove  the  French  back 
upon  Oenoa,  and  its  harbor  was  blockaded  by  an 
English  fleet. 

In  the  third  week  of  May,  after  Marescot  and  his 
engineers  had  prepared  the  way,  Bonaparte  sud-cr^^^h* 
denly  took  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  Pass,  while  smaller  detachments 
crossed  over  the  passes  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
Simplon,  St.  Gotthard,  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Genevre.  The  march,  though  toilsome,  presented 
DO  extraordinary  difBk^ulties,  till  the  leading  column 
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arrived  at  St.  Pierre:  bat  Irom  that  village  to  tb« 
eammit  it  was  painful  and  laboriona  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  hundred  men  were  hameesed  to  each 
gnn,  incased  in  a  hollow  \og,  and  they  were  soon 
relieved, 

rard  ofBt.  The  worst  obstacle  enoonntered  was  at  the  moon- 
tain  ford  of  St.  Bard,  which  commanded  the  only 
passable  road.  Here  the  men  had  to  pass  in  single 
file  over  a  goat  path  high  above  the  fort.  The 
whole  passage  of  the  Alps  was  accomplished  in 
four  days  without  any  serious  mishap  or  confasion. 
Tliis  has  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feats  of  modern  times,  aarpaaqlng 
the  ancient  Alpine  exploits  of  Hannibal  and  Jalina 
Ceesar. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  French  army  poured 
down  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont  before  the  AuB- 
trians  could  dispute  their  entrance  into  Italy.  Old 
General  M^las,  who  had  pursued  a  French  division 
to  Nice,  hurried  to  Turin  with  a  few  thousand  Aas- 
triana.  From  Turin  he  sent  word  to  General  Ott, 
whom  lie  had  left  before  the  walls  of  Genoa,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  city  and  come  16  hia  support  with 
all  his  men.     Ott  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 

Foil  of  80  sure  a  prey.  Before  Mass^na  struck  hia  flag 
on  June  5,  Hfteen  thousand  of  the  people  within 
the  walls  of  Genoa  had  died  of  hunger.  Mass^na's 
stubborn  resistance  served  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Austrian  forces  divided.  It  cost  them  nearly  aa 
dear  as  a  defeat. 

Napoleon,  instead  of  marching  on  Genoa,  as  was 
still  expected  of  him,  turned  to  the  east  and  thriut 
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bimflelf  between  the  AnstriaDs  and  their  strongholds 
in  the  rear.  Lannes  defeated  one  Austrian  force  at 
Montebello.     Marat  took  care  of  another.     Nothing  Battle  of 

Montebello 

remained  for  Melas  but  to  escape  to  Genoa  or  make 
a  bold  break  through  the  French  lines.  The  arrival 
of  Ott's  forces,  at  last,  making  his  numbers  slightly 
superior  to  those  of  Napoleon,  encouraged  the  aged 
Austrian  leader  to  stake  all  on  a  pitched  battle. 

On  the  12th  of  June  Napoleon  advanced  westward 
ifom  Milan  and  Piacenza,  through  Stradella.  So 
anxious  was  he  lest  Melas  should  make  good  his 
escape  that  he  detached  a  division  of  6,000  undev 
his  special  favorite  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Egypt  with  his  aides-de-camp,  Savary  and 
Rapp.  They  were  to  head  off  any  possible  move- 
ment toward  Genoa.  Early  next  morning  the  Aus- 
trians  came  forth  from  Alessandria  and  attacked  the 
French  at  Marengo.  Their  onslaught  was  so  impetu-  Marengc 
ous  that  it  carried  all  before  it.  At  the  end  of  seven 
boars'  fighting  the  French  forces  were  in  full  retreat. 
Tired  out,  the  aged  Austrian  general  rode  back  into 
Alessandria  to  despatch  tidings  of  his  victory.  The 
parsait  of  the  French  was  left  to  General  Zach. 

Par  in  ttie  distance,  nearly  twenty  miles  away, 
Desaix*s  division  had  halted  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  cannon.  As  the  distant  booming  increased, 
Desaix  tamed  his  column  and  countermarched  for 
Alessandria,  on  the  double  quick.  He  had  covered 
half  the  stretch  when  he  was  met  by  a  despatch  rider 
from  Napoleon  summoning  him  to  the  relief.  Far- 
Iher  eoariets  urged  him  to  the  atmost  haste.  At 
lasl  his  panting  vanguard  arrived  upon  the  battle* 
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field  at  sunset,  only  in  time  to  meet  their  retreating 
comrades. 

Desaix  galloped  up  to  his  commander  and 
said: 

'*I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  I  am  afraid  I  can 
do  no  more  for  you  than  to  secure  your  retreat.*' 

*'Not  so/*  replied  Napoleon.  *  ^Charge  with 
your  column  1  The  disordered  troops  will  rally  in 
your  rear." 

Such  was  Napoleon*8  own  version  in  after  years. 
Others,  at  the  time,  said  that  Desaix  on  his  own 
motion  offered  to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  chief. 

Whatever  he  may  have  said,  Desaix  at  once 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  first  two  half- 
brigades  and  charged  into  the  victorious  Austrians. 
Dcfiix**'  He  was  shot  through  the  heart,  but  his  men  charged 
on.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Kellerman,  with  eight 
hundred  French  dragoons  who  had  halted  behind  a 
wood,  dashed  furiously  into  the  Austrian  flank  as  it 
swept  forward.  The  Austrians  wavered  and  broke. 
Desaix's  main  body  and  rearguard  fell  upon  them. 
French  detachments  from  all  sides  returned  to  the 
fray.  Melas*  victory  turned  into  defeat  for  Zach. 
He  surrendered  with  5,000  Hungarians. 

Melas  was  so  upset  by  the  unexpected  reverse  that 
with^us-  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  armistice  under  humiliating  terms. 
All  Austrian  fortresses  in  Northern  Italy  west  of 
the  Mincio  were  abandoned  to  the  French.  After 
the  battle  Napoleon  wrote:  ''AH  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess were  with  the  Austrian  army.'*  Beferring  to 
Desaix  he  said,  ''Victory  at  such  a  price  ia  dear.'' 
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To  Kellerman  he  said  curtly,  '*Yoa  made  a  good 
charge."  In  Paris,  French  consols  rose  from  29 
to  85  points.  Before  the  18th  Bramaire  they  had 
stood  at  11.     Napoleon  returned  to  Paris. 

The  Austrian  people  were  dismayed  at  the  disas- 
trous turn  taken  by  their  war  with  France.  But 
the  Ministry  of  Thugut  stood  firm.  On  the  day  the 
news  of  Marengo  reached  Vienna,  Thugut  in  a  formal 
treaty  accepted  England's  offer  of  a  money-subsidy 
to  prolong  the  war.  Yet,  in  deference  to  public 
clamor,  and  to  gain  time.  Count  St.  Julien  was  sent 
as  an  envoy  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the  French  terms 
for  peace.  They  tried  to  patch  up  a  naval  armistice 
with  England,  but  the  negotiations  fell  through.  Ing^g^jj^ 
the  middle  of  September,  the  garrison  of  Malta,  hav- 
ing been  entirely  reduced  by  famine,  capitulated,  on 
condition  of  being  sent  to  France  and  not  serving 
again  until  regularly  exchanged.  The  noble  for- 
tress, with  its  unrivalled  harbor  and  impregnable 
walls,  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  do- 
minions. The  English  also  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, in  the  course  of  (his  year,  of  Surinam,  Berbice, 

Dutch 

St.  Eustache  and  Demerara,  Dutch  settlements  in  theLoM<» 
West  Indies  and  on  the  mainland  adjoining  them. 
The  Austrian  emperor  finally  was  constrained  to 
apply  for  an  extension  of  the  armistice  on  land. 
For  this  concession  he  had  to  yield  Munich  and 
Ingolstadt  to  the  French  in  Bavaria.  In  the  end 
Count  St.  Julien's  arrangements  were  repudiated. 
The  gain  in  time  was  turned  to  no  material  ad- 
vantage by  the  Austrians.  In  all,  they  had  280,000 
soldiers  in  the  field.     The  French  maintained  five 
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Mrong  annioB,  numbering  altogether  S60,000  Bien. 
Tbej  controlled  the  Bhine,  Aipa,  Upper  Daaobe 
and  the  Po.  The  portfolio  <A  the  French  war  de- 
partment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Camot.  Dis- 
content at  this  Btate  of  afiaire  grew  so  aoate  in 
Enngary  and  Aastria  that  the  Thngat  Minirtry 
had  to  reeign. 

Id  the  month  of  Norember,  Kapolecn  amionnoed 
the  oonclasion  of  the  armistice,  and  oa  the  SSth  of 
that  month  both  parties  were  prepared  to  fighL 

Archduke  Johann,  a  jonth  of  eighteen,  now  took 
command  of  the  Anatrian  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn.  Moreaa  held  the  high  plateaa  of  Monich  and 
the  banks  of  the  Isar.  The  yonng  archdake  bad  a 
pet  plan  of  sarrounding  the  French  and  cutting  ofi 
their  supplies.  Ab  soon  as  the  armistioe  expired^ 
on  the  third  day  of  December,  daring  a  heavy  fail 
of  enow,  he  manceuvred  his  army  into  the  rou^ 
conntry  around  Hobenlinden.  Moreao  waited  until 
the  Anstrians,  amid  fatal  confusion,  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest  and  bad  become  entangled 
with  Bome  of  his  akirmishers.  The  Archduke,  it  was 
said,  believed  them  to  be  the  French  res^nard  and 
began  to  rejoice  over  his  easy  victory.  Then  Moreaa 
fell  upon  the  bewildered  Aastrians  with  Ms  whole 
force  from  front,  flanks  and  rear.  The  alanf^ter 
was  appalling.  Ten  thousand  Aostrtans  were  taken 
prisoners,  among  them  three  general  officers.  Eighty 
cannon  and  two  hundred  caissons  were  among  the 
loot.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the  Archduke's 
army  were  chased  across  the  rivers  Ina,  Salaa  and 
Traun  straight  to  Vienna.    They  tried  to  make  a 
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Stand  at  Herdorf  and  again  at  Schwanstadt,  bat 
were  only  the  more  thoroughly  routed. 

This  overwbehning  victory  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  men  of  that  day.  It  moved  the  English 
poet  Campbell  to  write  this  poem,  which  has  become 
a  classic: 

HOHENLIKDEN  CampbeU\i 

StaoiGA 

On  linden,  when  the  sun  wnd  low, 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Ck>mmanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed,  * 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed, 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Tiien  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hiUs  of  staindd  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  gravel 
Wave,  Monich  I  all  thy  banners  wavel 
And  chaige  with  all  thy  chivalry  1 
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Ah.  few  dmn  pnt  wbm  Hnar  bmM 
Tbe  now  afaaQ  be  tbetr  viodliig  ilxiwt. 
And  everj  tuif  beoMtli  dictr  laet 
Shan  be  m  Mddiar'a  BapiUiM. 


Id  the  same  time  the  three  other  FteuA  annlea 
had  won  laarels  of  their  own.  On  the  day  d  Ho- 
henlinden,  Qeaeral  Aagereaa  gained  an  impcvtaat 
advantage  near  Bamberg.  General  Haodonald,  un- 
dismayed by  the  rigors  of  winter  and  a  Boriea  ol  dia- 
Pa„gggg  0,  astroua  avalanches,  oroaaed  his  army  OTer  into  Italy 
BpiucKsn  ^pi^gg  j^jjg  dizzy  heights  of  the  Sploegen  Paaa,  and 
beat  back  hia  enemies. 

YieDoa  was  atmok  with  terror.  Arohdake  Oharlea 
took  command  of  the  army  and  tried  to  infuse  new 
courage  into  hia  troops.  On  viewing  the  Frenoh  posi- 
tion before  Vienna  he  was  quick  to  see  for  an  armis- 
Tveatyof  tice.  It  was  coDcliided  at  Steyer  on  Ghnstmas  Day. 
By  its  terms  the  Aasthans  practically  agreed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  former  treaty  of  Oampo  Formic, 
which  they  had  repudiated  earlier  in  the  year.  Be- 
yond that  they  gave  np  additional  territory,  relying 
on  Horeaa's  promises  of  restitution.  William  Pitt, 
sensible  of  Austria's  alarming  sitaation,  released  the 
German  emperor  from  the  terms  of  his  allianoe  with 
England. 

Napoleon  showed  himself  disposed  to  be  lenient 
with  Ilia  vanqaiahed  foe  for  the  aake  of  peace.  The 
kingdom  of  Kaplea  was  saved  for  the  moment  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Czar  of  Bossia.  Napoleoa  also 
concluded  definite  peace  with  the  United  States, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain  for  the 
retrocession  of  Louisiana.     England  was  now  left 
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alone  in  her  straggle  with  France.  Not  only  had 
her  allies  fallen  off,  but  new  enemies  had  arisen. 
In  distant  India,  Seringapatam  had  to  be  taken  at  S^Ji^ISST 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Emperor  Paul  of  Bussia, 
exasperated  by  the  Duke  of  York's  mismanagement 
of  the  Anglo-Bussian  attack  on  Holland,  and  piqued 
at  England's  blockade  and  seizure  of  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  of  which  he  styled  himself  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, had  gone  over  to  Napoleon.  On  September  9, 
the  Czar  seized  all  the  English  vessels  in  his  ports 
and  imprisoned  their  crews.  His  quarrel  was  sec- 
onded by  the  other  Northern  kingdoms,  which 
strove  to  resist  the  harsh  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  sea.  Foremost  among  them  was  Denmark, 
which  had  just  lost  the  frigate  **Freya,"  on  account 
of  her  captain's  refusal  to  submit  to  British  search. 
Late  in  1800  tKe  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  was  re- 
vived in  this  new  Northern  Maritime  League,  theg^J*^ 
conventions  of  which  were  signed,  on  December  ^'®**^* 
16,  by  Bussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and,  later,  Prus- 
sia. Gustavus  IV.,  the  young  king  of  Sweden, 
convoked  a  Biksdag  to  raise  money.  Its  sessions 
were  so  stormy  that  he  never  repeated  the  experi- 
ment. On  his  own  authority  the  king  mortgaged 
the  Swedish  city  of  Wismar  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg for  one  hundred  years  for  the  sum  of  two 
million  dollars.  The  determination  of  the  League 
to  resist  the  seizure  of  French  goods  on  board  their 
own  merchantmen  was  received  by  England  as  a 
general  declaration  of  war. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Great  changes  had  occurred  throughout  Europe  as 
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E^SiSt  *^^  TeavlX  of  the  iooeBsant  wars  of  the  last  deeade. 
In  England,  owing  to  the  mcreased  annual  expen- 
diture of  £60,000,000  f<Nr  the  war,  the  debt  of  the 
nation  had  doubled,  rising  from  £241,000,000  to 
£484,000,000.  The  British  navy  had  been  nearly 
doubled  in  strength  and  now  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred vessels  with  120,000  fighting  men.  On  land 
the  fighting  strength  of  Great  Britain  had  grown 
from  80,000  to  nearly  half  a  million.    These  bur- 

British      dens  could  not  have  been  borne  but  for  a  eorre- 

Besourcee 

sponding  increase  in  British  trade.  The  importo 
and  exports  together  had  grown  from  forty  to  ser- 
enty  million  pounds  sterling.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  during  the  last  year  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  Bank  of  England  paid  out  no  coin.  The  poor 
harvest  of  1799  resulted  in  famine  prices.  In  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  the  poor  people  rioted  for  bread. 
One  poor  devil,  discharged  from  the  army,  attempted 
to  assassinate  the  king. 

In  Paris,  too,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
first  Consul  with  an  infernal  machine.  It  served 
as  a  pretext  to  banish  a  number  of  inconvenient 
Jacobins.  Cerachi  and  Demerville,  two  determined 
Jacobins,  charged  with  inciting  the  plot,  and  St. 
Begent  and  Carbon,  who  were  actually  conoemed 
in  it,  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  The 
old  French  debt  had  been  repudiated,  and  a  new 
FiaaDc«8  debt  Contracted  for  fifty -five  millions.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  first  year  of  the  Consulate  amounted 
to  twenty-two  millions.  This  paid  for  an  aggregate 
army  of  nearly  a  million  men  in  the  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  navy  had  been  reduced  by 
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0Be*half  and  vas  still  dwindlii^.  The  trioolor  had 
been  chased  from  the  eeas  by  the  oombined  effOTte 
of  BritiBh  and  Amerioan  sailors.  A  relief  expedi- 
tion for  Egypt  was  bottled  up  at  Brest  The  tor- 
eign  trade  ci  France  was  praotically  extinot  AIL 
Europe,  in  ftw^t,  had  suffered  immeasurably  from 
the  kmg  war. 

Across  the  seas,  in  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  century  opened  serene  and  full  of  bright 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  last  Presidential  election  iSE?** 
under  the  old  electoral  system  had  brought  only 
a  passing  cloud.  It  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1800. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr,  of 
New  Jersey,  were  the  candidates  of  the  Bepublican- 
Democratic  party  against  the  Federalists  John  Adams 
and  G.  0.  Pinckney.  Th^  contest  was  practically  de- 
cided in  May,  1800,  when  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  found  to  have  a  Bepublican  ma- 
jority. Four  years  previous,  the  State  of  New  York 
had  given  most  of  its  votes  to  Adams.  At  this  eleo- 
tion  Jefferson  and  Burr  tied  with  78  votes  each, 
while  John  Adams  only  got  66  votes.  For  a  long 
time  Congress,  which  had  the  decision,  stood  even 
for  Jefferson  and  Burr.  Thirty-one  tie  ballots  were 
taken.  At  last  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  jeffenon 
States,  leaving  four  for  Burr  and  two  blank.  Under  g^ 
the  old  law  Burr  as  the  next  strongest  candidate  was 
declared  Vice-President.  A  grave  peril  to  the  young 
country  was  thus  averted.  Burr  never  got  over  this 
disappointment.  The  tragedies  of  his  later  life  were 
largely  due  to  the  resentments  begotten  in  him  by 
the  failure  of  more  legitimate  ambitions. 

XlXth  Oentury— Vol 
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Thomas  Jeffersoa  took  the  oath  of  offioe  in  the 
new  Capitol,  ridionled  as  a  palace  in  the  woods. 
The  building  stood  on  &  hill  in  the  oitj  of  Wash- 
ington, then  nothing  bat  a.  straggliDg  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.  It  provoked  oonunent 
at  the  time  that  Jefiereon,  who  preferred  repabli- 
can  simplioitj  in  all  things,  wore  "long  panbJoona, 
an  innovation  of  the  french  Berolutiou." 
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1801 

THE  BIBTH  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
most  elaborately  celebrated  at  Weimar. 
Daring  the  year  1800  the  two  poets,  Ooethe 
and  Schiller,  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart 
in  regard  to  the  true  beginning  of  the  century.  ^^^>^ 
How  they  were  at  last  in  accord  with  their  patron  ^^*®"*'*^ 
Carl  August,  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  The  young 
poet,  Leo  von  Seckendorf,  who  was  afterward 
killed  in  battle,  was  most  enthusiastic.  He  wanted 
the  New  Year  to  be  celebrated  by  special  produc- 
tions of  the  latest  dramatic  works  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  with  musical  performances  of  Haydn's 
new  ^'Creation,"  and  Gluck's  ''Iphigenia."  But 
the  Duke  took  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Ho- 
henlinden  so  ill  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for  merry*  interastof 
making.  Shortly  before  New  Year  Schiller  had  to  p^^u^ 
write  to  Goethe  at  Jena:  *^The  Duke,  so  we  have  be^i 
informed,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  is  very  much  opposed  to  our  proposed  cen- 
f  ""nary  festiyities.  You  know  what  this  means.  .  .  « 
In  God's  name  let  us  bury  ourselves  in  our  poetry 
and  try  to  produce  things  from  within,  as  we  have 
so  little  suooess  in  producing  from  without." 

Goethe  was  not  so  easily  foiled.  He  was  translai* 
ing  Voltatie's  ''Tancred"  at  the  Duke  of  Weimar's 
summer  castle  at  Jena.    He  had  with  him  Friedrioh 
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Wilhelm  Schelliog,  the  great  Qermao  philMopher, 
then  but  id  bis  twenty-fifth  ;ear.  A  few  days  be- 
fore tbeir  return  to  Weimar,  about  CbriBtmas  time, 
Goethe  wrote  to  Schiller,  "I  shall  bring  Scbelling 
with  me  so  as  to  have  a  Btroug  support  for  our  cen- 
tenary plans,"  The  Duke  gave  in,  A  record  of 
the  event  is  preserved  in  an  entertaining  letter  of 
Schiller  to  Koerner,  the   father  of  the  poet  who 

M  w«im&r  later  lost  his  life  in  the  wars.  In  the  afternoon  of 
January  1,  1801,  Haydn's  "Creation"  was  song  and 
the  Dulse's  players  at  the  court  theatre  gave  a 
mask  written  by  G-oethe  for  the  occasion.  A 
masquerade  ball  at  court  finished  the  evening. 
Some  of  the  most  enlightened  spints  of  G-ermany 
were  present.  Goethe,  who  was  then  in  his  prime, 
was  bailed  as  Olympian  Jupiter.  Id  the  throng  of 
maskers  were  the  poets  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland 
and  Von  Seckendorf.  With  them  were  Scbelling, 
the  philosopher,  Huiland,  the  great  physician,  and 
Heiiirich  Stefiens,  the  learned  Dane.  Among  tho 
ladies  were  the  Duchess  Louise,  the  lively  Dowager 
Duchess  Amalie,  with  the  beautiful  Fran  von  Stein, 
Amalie  von  Imhof,  the  poetess.  Corona  Schroeter, 
the  singer,  and  Henrietta  J^eman,  the  tragedienne, 
with  Goethe's  latest  favorite,  the  lovely  Countess 
von  EglofEstein.  It  was  a  notable  gathering.  Nert 
day  Goethe  had  a    falling    out  with  hia   oldtime 

Coathe  friend  Frau  von  Stein,  and  was  taken  seriooBly  ilL 
For  a  long  time  he  lay  unconscious  and  the  best 
physicians  of  Germany  were  summoned  to  attend 
bim.  All  literary  Germany  held  its  bfeath  until 
the  crisis  wag  safely  over. 
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More  lasting^  tribntes  to  the  new  century  were  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
LoneWlie  and  Pitt's  final  accomplishment  of  the 


Union  of  Lreland  and  Bngland.     This  event  '^'^^sg^^^^' 
celebn^ed  in  London  and  Dublin  by  the  ringing  of  *"°^»^*«* 


bells,  salutes  of  guns  and  the  hoisting  of  the  new 
imperial  standard  over  the  Tower.  To  accomplish 
this  great  result  Pitt  had  promised  to  remove  those 
obnoxious  laws  against  Soman  Catholics  that  drove 
Ireland  into  rebellion  in  1796.  Now  one  hundred 
Irish  members  were  taken  into  the  Commons  and 
free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  began. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  to  at  LunevilleJJJJwut 
changed  the  map  of  Burope  materially*  First  of  all 
the  cessions  wrested  from  Austria  at  Campo  Forndo 
were  confirmed.  All  German  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhine  was  ceded  to  France.  The  G^r- 
man  princes  who  lost  by  this  arrangement  were  to 
be  indemnified  with  other  possessions  taken  from 
Italy,  the  Free  Hanseatic  cities  and  other  weak  land- 
holders.  It  meant  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
German  Empire.  The  net  loss  to  Germany  was 
26,180  square  miles  with  nearly  8,600,000  inhabi- 
tants.  The  provisions  for  indemnity  proved  an 
apple  of  discord.  For  years  afterward  a  horde  of 
German  princelings  haunted  the  antechambers  of 
Bonaparte^  outbidding  one  another  with  concessiona 
and  bribes.  Spain  lost  Parma  and  Louisiana. 
Tuscany  was  merged  with  Parma.  Formal  recog- 
niticni  was  given  to  the  French  foster  Bepublioa 
of  Batavia,  Helvetia,  Liguria^  and  the  Cisalpine 
Bepoblie. 
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The  Peace  of  Luueville  wab  followed  bj  treaties 
at  Madrid;  and  the  Peace  of  Florence,  between 
France  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  ooQoladed 
OD  March  28,  after  a  number  of  Italian  oitiea  bad 
beeo  overrun  by  tbe  French  army.  Naples  ceded 
her  priDcipalities  in  central  Italy  and  undertook  to 
close  her  ports  against  all  vessels  of  G-reat  Britain 
and  her  ally,  Turkey.  Thus  Napoleon  took  up  a 
new  weapon  of  offence  against  England's  shipping — 
the  Continental  Embargo. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  the  days  of  tbe  younger 
Pitt's  ministry  were  numbered.  Early  in  the  year 
the  first  United  Parliament  of  Gtreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  met  in  London.  Pitt  tried  to  carry  out  hia 
promise  to  remove  all  political  disabilities  from  tbe 
Irish  GathoJics.  This  met  with  George  III.'s  oppo- 
sition. Powerless  to  move  a  ruler  who  staked  bis 
soul  on  tbe  letter  of  his  oath  of  coronation,  Pitt 
resigned.  With  him  went  Grenville,  Dundaa  (later 
Lord  Melville),  and  Windham.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  was  Addington,  the  Speaker  of  tbe  Hoose 
of  Commons. 

Addington's  Cabinet  found  themselves  with  a 
general  declaration  of  war  on  their  bands.  Willy- 
nilly  they  had  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  An  em- 
bargo bad  been  declared  on  the  ships  of  all  the 
northern  powers.  The  French  army  in  Egypt  was 
still  unsubdued  and  a  French  fleet  lay  watching 
for  a  chance  to  go  to  its  relief.  On  March  8  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Balpb  Abercrombie  debarked 
18,000  troops  at  Abonkir.  On  March  18  a  battle 
was   fought  with  the    weak    French    army  aader 
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Menou,  in  which  the  French  were  worsted.  On 
March  17,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  the  hero  of  the  Siege 
of  Acre,  seized  the  lake  of  Madieh  and  reduced  the 
forts  of  Aboukir.  On  March  20  a  pitched  battle 
was  waged  between  16,000  Englishmen  and  9,000 
Frenchmen.  Abercrombie,  the  British  commander, 
was  mortally  wounded.  The  French  lost  heavily 
and  were  thrown  back  upon  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  5iwSiSdria 
A  large  Turkish  army  landed  at  Aboukir  and  the 
French  were  invested  in  Alexandria. 

At  home  another  British  fleet  was  preparing  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Russia.  All  was  changed  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Emperor  Paul   of  Aussia.     This  Death  of 

^  PaulL 

eccentric  monarch  had  ruled  but  four  years.  Of 
late  his  conduct  had  excited  general  comment. 
Thus,  on  December  80,  1800,  the  St.  Petersburg 
*' Court   Gazette"    contained    the    following    item: 

'*His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  perceiving  that  the 
European  powers  cannot  come  to  an  accommodation, 
and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  has  raged 
fourteen  years,  has  conceived  the  idea  of  appointing 
a  place  to  which  he  will  invite  the  other  potentates 
to  engage  together  with  himself  in  single  combat  on 
lists  which  shall  be  marked  out;  for  which  purpose 
they  shall  bring  with  them,  to  act  as  their  esquires, 
umpires  and  heralds,  their  most  enlightened  minis- 
ters and  able  generals,  as  Thugut,  Pitt  and  Bern- 
storff.  He  will  bring  on  his  part  Count  Pahlen  and 
Kutuzov." 

Kotzebue,  the  famous  dramatist  and  political 
writer  of  those  days,  published  this  comment:  ''It 
is  not  known  whether  this  rumor  can  be  depended 
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upon.  Meanwhile  it  does  not  seem  altt^ether  witii- 
ont  foaadation,  as  it  bears  the  mark  of  what  hu 
often  been  impnted  to  him." 
^^^  The  Ozar'a  next  sarpriBo  was  to  order  Looia 
vicHiea  xvill.,  the  French  pretender,  to  Ie«Te  hu  refuge 
at  the  Russian  town  of  Mitaa.  At  the  aame  tim« 
he  oancelled  the  handsome  annmty  granted  to 
the  Bourbon  priooe.  Aboot  the  middle  of  Hanh 
Uie  Czar  gave  to  hie  minieter  a  varrant  for  impria* 
ODing  or  banishii^;  the  Czarina,  his  wife,  and  his 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Constantino.  Count  Pahlen 
showed  the  warrant  to  the  two  prinoes  and  aaid; 
"Tour  father  is  raining  the  country  and  himself. 
He  will  now  destroy  yoa  if  this  is  to  be  borne." 
He  suggested  that  something  must  be  done  to  stop 
the  Czar's  course.  The  Czarovitoh  left  alt  to  him. 
On  the  night  of  March  24  thirty  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  court,  after  a  long  carouse, 
forcibly  entered  the  Czar's  bedroom.  Thejr  de* 
mauded  bis  abdication.  While  wrangling  over  this 
matter,  Prince  Zubov,  one  of  the  former  favorilai  tA 
fimpress  Catherine,  got  into  a  violent  dispnta  with 
Thn  cur-B  the  Czai.  Seizing  a  chair  he  stmok  the  B^^>eror 
tioQ  down.  Then  the  others  jumped  on  the  proatrate 
Csar  and  beat  and  strangled  him  to  death.  Next 
morning  Alexander  announced  in  an  imperial  pioo- 
lamation  that  bis  father  had  died  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  After  his  coronation  the  aseaasina  mrs 
advised  to  leave  court  and  went  into  retiremfllit> 

Paul's  death  came  just  in  time  for  Bossta.  On 
March  12,  a  British  fleet  of  eighteen  abipa  ol  the 
fine,   four   frigates    and    a    number  of   gnnboata^ 
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amounting  in  all  to  fifty-two  sail,  left  Yarmouth 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Nelson 
went  with  him  as  his  first  flag-officer.  The  imme- 
diate objective  point  was  Copenhagen.  They  bore 
with  them  a  British  ambassador  who  had  instruc- ^^1^^** 
tions  to  allow  Denmark  forty-eight  hours  wherein  to 
accept  Great  Britain's  terms  and  withdraw  from  her 
engagements  with  the  other  northern  powers.  This 
done,  the  Bussian  fleet  at  Bevel  was  to  be  attacked. 
In  anticipation  of  what  was  coming,  Danish  troops 
seized  the  free  port  of  Hamburg  and  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  British  ships. 

The  Danish  navy,  at  this  time,  numbered  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  fit  for  service,  and  fourteen 
frigates.  Sweden  had  eighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
with  fourteen  frigates.  Together  with  the  Bussian 
ships  at  Bevel,  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  there 
were  some  eighty  sail  of  the  line  and  fifty  frigates 
available  for  sea  service  against  England.  But  they 
were  widely  scattered.  On  March  19  the  British 
envoy  rejoined  the  fleet  ofE  Elsinor.  His  demands 
had  been  rejected.  This  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  On  March  SO  the  British  fleet  entered  the 
sound.  Next  night  was  employed  in  soundings. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  accordance  with  Nelson's  sug- 
gestions, directed  him  to  make  a  front  attack  on^^^ 
Copenhagen  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  allh^^ 
the  smaller  vessels,  while  he  himself  was  to  menace 
the  crown  batteries  and  four  Danish  ships  on  the 
inner  line.  The  Danish  battle  front,  composed  of 
anchored  ships,  floating  batteries  and  coast  defences, 
was  one  mile  wide.    Of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 


several   friofatcs  tliat   had  to  suffer 
p*:-!;-       L^allantrv.     By   noon   the   l\attle   wa 
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Mauceuvriiii^  liad  ceased  and  all  de 
nery  and    sheer  endurance.      At   ( 
signal-lieutenant  of  the  '* Elephant 
the  admiral    had    thrown  out  No. 
to  discontinue  the  fight.     Nelson 
quarter-deck  and    took  no  notice 
The  signal-officer  met  him  at  the 
asked  if  he  should  repeat  the  signal, 
if  his  own  signal  for  close  action  ws 
laon'fl    **Ye8,"  said  the  officer.     **Mind  yo 
^*^^       said  Nelson.    Nelson  continued  to  trai 
deck,  the  thunder  of  the  battle  all  i 
ship  reeling  to  the  recoil  of  its  oiv 
stump  of  hia  lost  arm  jerked  angrib 
sure  sign  of  excitement  with  him.     ' 
tion!"  he  said  to  his  lieutenant;  *'I' 
do,"    **You  know,  Folev."  h«  «o;^ 
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By  two  in  the  afternoon  most  of  the  Danish  guns 
had  been  silenoed  and  the  flagship  ''Danebrog''  was 
in  flames.  One  hour  later  nearly  all  of  the  floating 
defences  had  been  destroyed  or  had  struck  their 
flags.  The  shore  batteries  were  still  unharmed,  as 
were  the  Danish  ships  hovering  under  their  protec- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  At  this  point, 
Nelson  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  thus  gained  a 
valuable  respite  wherein  to  save  his  grounded  ships. 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  use  of  the 
white  flag  in  this  case  was  a  bona  fide  act  of  human- 
ity, or  a  ruse  de  giierre.  Whichever  it  was.  Nelson 
succeeded  in  the  difficult  manoeuvre  of  withdrawing:  Neiaoo 
his  injured  ships  during  the  long  interval  that  the  '^"°» 
gig  with  the  flag  was  pulling  to  and  fro  between 
the  Danish  batteries  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  flagship 
four  miles  in  the  offing.  In  the  end  the  Danish  king 
agreed  to  an  armistice. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  to  lay  the  front  of 
Copenhagen  open  to  bombardment.  Under  this 
threat  Denmark  was  driven  to  consent  to  a  long 
armistice,  which  gave  the  British  admiral  a  free 
hand  for  his  attack  on  the  Baltic.  The  value  of 
this  service  was  never  adequately  understood  by  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  or  the  British  authorities  at  home. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  fleet  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  the  Prussian  Cabinet  made  a 
formal  demand  on  the  regency  of  Hanover,  to  permit  SlJ^JJ* 
the  occupation  of  the  Electorate  by  the  Prussians,  ^"^^^^^ 
and  disband  a  part  of  their  own  forces.  As  this 
proposal  was  supported  by  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  the  Hanoverian  government  was  com- 
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pelled  to  submit;  and  HaDover,  Bremen  md  Hameln 
vere  occupied  aooordingly.  At  tiie  same  time,  the 
Danes  took  possessioa  of  Hamburg  and  Labeek,  ao 
as  to  close  the  mouth  of  tke  £lb6  against  Bngliab 
commerce;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  British  squad- 
ron, under  Admiral  Duckworth,  reduoed  all  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Three  weeks  later,  Kelson's  measures  were  ap- 
proved in  this  chilling  note  from  the  British  admir- 
alty office.  "Upon  a  ooosideratioo  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, his  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  approTe 
the  armistice."  Very  different  is  the  verdiot  of  the 
greatest  naval  authorities  on  this  subject.  They  all 
agree  in  declaring  Nelson's  servioe  on  thifi  oooaei<Mi 
as  admirable  in  the  highest  degree.  His  fellow  ad- 
miral, Lord  St.  Vincent,  wrote  ai  the  time:  "Toor 
lordship's  whole  conduct,  from  your  appointment 
down  to  this  hoar,  is  the  subject  of  our  constant 
admiration.  It  does  not  become  me  to  make  o<»n- 
parisons.    All  agree  there  is  but  one  Nelson." 

The  news  of  the  Bussisn  Emperor's  death,  whiofa 
arrived  during  the  naval  armistice  with  Denmark, 
gave  a  wholly  different  oast  to  the  situation.  The 
Czarovitch  was  known  to  incline  toward  England. 
Aleiruuiar  Now  that  he  was  on  the  throne,  one  of  Alezaoder'l 
Britiah  grst  measurcs  was  to  release  the  British  seamen 
imprisoned  by  his  father.  This  order  was  issued  oa 
the  7th  day  of  April.  Four  days  later,  the  nortliera 
powers  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  British  fleat 
bad  entered  the  Baltic  Sea.  To  pass  the  ££igge 
Shoals,  the  heavy  guns  on  the  tbree-deoken  had 
to  be  transshipped.    Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  now  re- 
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called  and  Kelgon  placed  in  full  oommand.  H^oommaSi 
had  orders  to  Bospend  hostilities  if  Bussia  followed 
up  the  release  of  British  sailors  with  the  stispension 
of  her  embargo  on  British  ships.  Still  Nelson  at- 
tempfeed  to  interoept  the  Bassian  fleet  at  Bevel,  bat 
Parker  had  delayed  too  long.  The  Bassian  ships 
had  sailed  away  the  day  before.  After  all  it  did 
not  matter,  since  peace  was  now  in  the  air.  On  April 
17,  Bossia  and  Prossia  had  agreed  to  cease  warring 
on  England.  On  May  17,  the  Czar  ordered  the  re-  Bussia 
lease  of  all  embargoed  British  ships.  On  Jane 
17,  a  conyention  at  St  Petersburg  settled  the  points 
in  diapnte.  It  was  conceded  by  Bussia  that  a  neu- 
tral flag  should  not  cover  an  enemy's  goods,  whereas 
England  agreed  to  respect  bona  fide  neutral  ship- 
ments. Sweden  and  Denmark  were  not  expressly 
included  in  this  convention,  but  they  of  nec^isity 
followed  the  example  of  Bussia.  The  Danish  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  evacuate  Hamburg,  and  restore 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  and  both  Sweden 
and  Denmark  raised  the  embargo.  Great  Britain 
adopted  corresponding  measures;  and  Prussia  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Hanover.  Thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  sixg^b^ 
months  after  its  formation,  the  most  formidable  pf^^^ 
confederacy  that  had  yet  been  arrayed  against  the 
maritiine  power  of  England. 

Kapoleon  sent  Duroc  to  St.  Petersburg  to  counter- 
aet  the  influence  of  Ghieat  Britain,  but  his  ambassador 
accomplished  litde  beyond  a  flattering  reception. 
For  Fmoe,  daring  this  intenrml,  a  new  annoyanoe 
had  ariaen  in  the  West  Indiea.    Eariy  in  the  yeac, 
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the  island  of  San  Domingo  had  heen  thrown  into  fer- 
ment by  the  high-handed  acts  of  a  negro  military 
chieftain  known  as  Toassaint  L'OaTertare.  Pre- 
ta^D^'*'  tending  to  act  in  the  name  of  France,  Tousaaint, 
"^^  heedless  of  the  protests  of  the  French  civil  commis- 
sioners, annexed  other  portiona  of  the  island  thsA 
had  been  ceded  to  Spain  in  the  treat;  of  Baale  five 
years  before.  In  July,  1801,  the  negro  leader  bad 
himself  acclaimed  governor  for  life.  A  new  oonstt- 
tution  was  promulgated  abolishing  slavery  and  all 
distinctions  of  color.  Free  trade  was  adopted.  The 
landed  estates  belonging  to  Frenchmen  not  residing 
on  the  island  were  confiscated.  To  his  French  re- 
monstrants, ToQsaaint  replied  haughtily:  "I  am  the 
Bonaparte  of  San  Domingo.  The  colony  cannot 
get  along  without  me."  Napoleon  was  constrained 
to  gather  a  naval  force  wherewith  to  recaptnre  the 
lost  colony.  To  make  eo  distant  an  enterprise  a 
safe  venture,  a  disproportionately  formidable  fleet 
had  to  be  assembled,  for  British  cruisers  were  scoar- 
ing  the  sea.  With  the  bad,  tidings  from  San  Do- 
mingo came  the  news  of  a  fierce  sea  fight  of  two 
^^Jigbt  squadrons  of  French  and  English  ships  off  Algesiras 
in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  French  were  trying 
to  reinforce  Cadiz.  With  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
land  batteries,  the  French  rear-admiral,  Linois,  suo- 
ceeded  in  capturing  one  of  Admiral  Saumarez's  big 
ships,  the  "Hannibal,"  that  had  grounded  under 
the  Spanish  gnns.  Saumarez  withdrew  to  Gibraltar. 
Linois,  having  been  reinforced  with  five  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  and  another  Frenchman,  came  oat 
into  the  hay.    The  British  attacked  after  dark  and 
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the  fight  lasted  through  the  night.  The  French 
man-o*-war,  "Formidable,"  beat  off  three  British 
ships.  In  the  dark  two  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships, 
the  "Real  Carlos"  and  **San  Hermenigeldo,"  taking 
each  other  for  enemies,  set  fire  to  one  another  and 
blew  np.  The  French  **St.  Antoine,"  was  cap- 
tnred. 

Throughout  the  summer  all  England  had  been  Threat. 
aroused  by  the  menace  of  invasion  because  of^j^i^ 
the  French  gatherings  of  troops  and  ships  at  Tou- 
lon, Dunkirk  and  elsewhere.  Coastguards  were 
picketed  all  along  the  shore,  and  a  British  vol- 
unteer army  called  into  service.  When  Admiral 
Ganthaume  succeeded  in  taking  a  French  squadron 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  attempt  to  succor 
the  French  in  Egypt,  the  alarm  grew.  This  was  not 
abated  when  Ganthaume  returned  to  Toulon  after 
capturing  three  small  English  war  vessels  and  the 
"Swiftsure,"  a  ship  of  the  line,  carrying  seventy- 
four  guns.  Early  in  August  Nelson  made  an  un- 
successful dash  at  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  he  reappeared  with 
eight  ships  of  the  line  and  a  dozen  or  more  frigates. 
The  engagement  that  ensued  was  indecisive.  By 
October  both  countries  were  heartily  tired  of  the 
war.  The  various  modes  of  prosecuting  a  war  of 
offence  were  exhausted.  One  thorn  in  the  side 
of  boA  belligerents  had  been  removed  when  Lord  J^^ 
Keith  brought  about  the  French  evacuation  of^^*^'^ 
Egypt  bj  undertaking  to  ship  their  army  back  to 
Franoe  on  Ins  own  vessels.  This  was  accomplished 
early  in  September  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides. 
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FreliminnTj  peace  negotiations  were  entered  into  st 
Loudon  on  tbe  first  day  of  October.    Frevioos  to 

^widonotthis,  Portugal  parchased  a  treaty  witli  her  powerful 
neighbors  by  ceding  to  France  one  half  of  Qaiana, 
paying  twenty  millions  of  francs  for  the  support 
of  the  French  troops,  confirming  Olivenza  with  its 
territory  to  Spain,  and  closing  her  ports  against  all 
EDglish  ships,  whether  of  war  or  of  commerce. 

On  October  18,  another  secret  treaty  with  Spain 
was  signed  at  Madrid,  by  the  terms  of  which  Loui- 
siana once  more  changed  hands.  In  England,  the 
implacable  Pitt  and  Kelson  were  among  those  who 
approved  the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  new  Minis- 

p«*5e«(  try.  Peace  was  ratified  in  Parliament,  on  October 
10,  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one.  It  was  agreed  that 
hostilities  with  France  should  immediately  cease  by 
laud  and  sea;  that  Qreat  Britain  should  restore  its 
colonial  acquisitions  in  every  part  of  the  world; 
Ceylon  in  the  East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West 
ludies,  alone  excepted;  that  Egypt  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Porte,  Malta  and  its  dependencies 
to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Holland;  the  integrity  of  Portugal 
was  to  be  guaranteed,  tbe  harbors  of  the  Bomaa 
and  Neapolitan  states  evacuated  by  tbe  French,  and 
Porto  Ferrajo  by  the  English  forces.  The  news  of 
tbe  definite  signing  of  the  treaty  at  London  mode 
French  consols  go  up  from  forty-eight  to  fifty- 
three.  In  the  same  year,  peace  treaties  were  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Turkey,  France  and 
Bavaria,  France  and  America,  France  and  Algiers, 
and  France  and  Russia. 
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1802 

IN  ENGLAND  tbe  threatening  phantom  of  for- 
eign inTasion  had  been  laid  at  rest.  The 
Britiflh  ^^Annnal  Register'*  thus  records  the 
l>eginDing  of  the  year:  **It  was  the  opinion  of  ap^^^fa^ 
Ta»t  majority  of  the  British  nation  that  the  year^^^*^** 
1802  commenced  under  circumstances  highly  au- 
spioioiiB.  ...  It  was  tmiversally  understood  that 
the  income  tax,  a  burden  which  the  bulk  of  the 
mtion  had  rather  impatiently  borne,  was  now  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  vast  reductions  were  to  take 
place  in  our  military  and  marine  establishments." 
The  last  part  of  this  promise  was  actually  fulfilled, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Sheridan,  who  spoke  against 
these  measures  in  Parliament.  He  said  that  the 
eountry  had  failed  in  every  object  for  which  it  had 
plunged  into  war.  Instead  of  checking  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Prance,  Oreat  Britain  had  raised  her  to 
such  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  all. 
He  saw  the  immense  power  of  Prance  now  con- 
solidated, an  her  continental  enemies  subdued  or 
won  orer  to  her  interests.  Por  his  part  his  fears 
and  alarms  began  where  those  of  the  Ministry  had 
ended.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  scarcely  heeded.  Pitt, 
for  tbe  moment,  silenced  all  opposition  by  support-  '^J^p^ 
ing  Mb  successors  in  office.    Even   Nelson  arose  ■"•"^^ 
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in  tbe  House  of  Lords  to  say  that  the  posseaBioD 
of  the  Island  of  Malta  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  wore  of  little  oonseqaeace  to  Kngland. 

The  next  thing  to  take  ap  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  the  petition  of  the  British  printers  and 
booksellers  asking  for  a  release  from  the  heavy 
(laties  on  paper.  In'their  petition  they  recited  that 
by  the  additional  duties  levied  on  paper  "the  prog- 
ress of  literature  and  the  enconragemeot  of  genius 
had  been  equally  fettered."  Parliament  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  the  paper  tax  on  the  ground  that  the 
tax  "struck  directly  at  the  very  existence  of  English 
literature. ' ' 

The  true  makers  of  literature  scarcely  stood  in 
need  of  such  encouragement.  Unlike  France,  the 
leaven  of  the  new  age  in  England,  as  in  Germany, 
had  called  forth  a  fresh  harvest  of  brilliant  writers. 
\  The  English  romantic  movement  in  literature  was 
in  full  bloom.  To  be  sure,  Burke,  the  great  Parlia- 
mentarian, Cowper,  the  poet,  and  Burns,  the  Scot- 
tish bard,  had  just  died,  but  their  names  were  in 
every  one's  mouth.  The  stirring  events  of  the 
^™m  °'  French  Revolution,  tc^ether  with  the  sudden  bril* 
liant  rise  of  literature  in  Germany,  where  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Ricbter,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  the  great 
philosopher  Kant  were  vying  with  each  other  in 
new  productions,  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  writers  of 
England.  Coleridge  turned  from  his  translations 
of  German  plays  and  ballads  to  write  his  "Bime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner."  Walter  Scott  sought 
inspiration  for  bis  revivals  of  medieval  chivaliy 
by  translating  Goethe's  "Qoetz  von  Berlichingen.*' 
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Sheridan,  at  the  same  time,  translated  Kotzebne's 
"Pizarro."  The  next  years  brought  Tom  Moore's |«^{j*><rf 
"Anacreontics,"  Campbell's  **Poems,"  Coleridge ^*^«^ 
and  Wordsworth's  lyrics,  Southey's  *'Thalaba,"  the 
prose  masterpieces  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Thomas 
DeQaincey,  with  Paley's  ** Philosophical  Essays." 
In  1802  Scott  brought  out  his  * 'Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  while  the  works  of  Chaucer  were 
revived  by  Godwin,  Shelley's  friend.  The  same 
year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  '^Edinburgh 
Be  view"  and  of  Bees'  great  Cyclopedia. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  was  there  such  an  out- 
pour of  literature.  In  Italy  the  death  of  Alfieri, 
the  dramatic  poet,  left  a  void.  In  France  the  only 
writer  of  note  was  Chateaubriand.  Art,  too,  lan- 
guished. In  France  the  painter  David  stood  alone. 
Canova,  the  Italian  rival  of  the  Danish  sculptor 
Thorvaldsen,  had  just  finished  his  famous  group 
of  Theseus.  Napoleon  made  haste  to  summon  him 
to  Paris. 

The  First  Consul,  after  concluding  his  various 
peace  treaties,  continued  to  play  the  game  of  world 
politics  on  a  grand  scale.  Before  the  end  of  January 
Napoleon  caused  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic  to  call  a  con- 
vention at  Lyons.  The  800  delegates  had  to  cross 
the  Alps  in  midwinter.  Napoleon,  proceeding  there 
with  Josephine  his  wife,  had  himself  proclaimed 
president  of  the  Italian  Bepublic.  A  constitution 
like  that  of  France  was  adopted.  The  acceptance 
of  a  similar  constitution  was  imposed  upon  the 
Batavian  Bepublic  of  Holland.  On  March  25,  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens  SmSw' 
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lietween  France,  Holland  and  Spain  on  one  md% 
and  Great  Britain  od  the  other.  France  kept  poa* 
Beaeion  of  the  Aostriau  cv  Flemish  Netherianda, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland  and  that  rast  tract  of  territory  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  known  as  Louisiana.  England 
kept  none  of  her  new  possessions,  excepting  Oejlon 
wrested  from  Holland,  the  Island  of  Trinidad  taken 
from  Spain,  and  a  new  slice  of  India  won  from  ~the 
conquered  Hindu  prince,  Tippoo  Sahib.  San  Do* 
miogo  for  the  moment  was  restored  to  France  bj 
General  Leclere's  early  victories  over  the  blacks 
under  Touseaint.  The  same  fate  befell  the  negro 
colonies  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 
cSfSdsi  *^"  April  8,  the  final  adoption  of  the  peligions 
Id  France  CggQ^^t  arranged  with  the  new  pope,  PiuB  VII., 
was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  by  a  grand  To  Deum  in  honor  of  the  re-estab* 
lishment  of  public  worship.  Thronghont' France 
the  priests  turned  from  foea  into  loyal  supporters 
of  the  new  government.  At  the  same  time  forty- 
four  articles  of  the  Protestant  cult  were  sanctioned 
by  law.  This  caused  bitter  dissatisfaction  amonp 
the  old  Bcpublicaos.  The  country  at  large  hailed 
the  re -establishment  of  religion  with  joy.  At  tbg 
B«tuni  of  end  of  the  month  came  another  act  of  amnesty  for 
sr««*  the  Royalist  exiles,  though  Kapoteon's  effort!  to 
make  the  Count  de  Lille  renonnce  hia  nghtB  to  tfaa 
throne  of  France  had  failed.  All  bat  one  tboo* 
sand  of  the  proscribed  royalists  were  permitted  to 
return.  Their  lands,  seised  by  the  State,  were  to  be 
retttmed  to  them  if  not  exceeding  a  certain  area,  bat 
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not  80  their  hereditary  privileges  over  canals,  high- 
ways or  other  public  institutions.  As  a  result  of 
these  measures  a  great  number  of  exiles  returned 
from  England,  and  with  them  came  a  host  of  travel- 
lers eager  to  visit  the  land  that  had  so  long  been 
closed  to  them.  The  British  Embassy  m  Paris  was 
reopened. 

Napoleon's  next  measure  was  to  reorganize  theg]^^ 
French  educational  system.  On  the  first  of  May,  ^'«™« 
an  act  was  passed  governing  secondary  schools. 
Thirty  of  the  best  icoUa  centrales  were  reorgan- 
ized as  lyeies^  where  the  pupils  were  drilled  and 
trained  in  semi-military  fashion.  To  bind  these 
new  schools  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  State, 
6,000  pupils,  called  ''wards  of  the  nation"  were 
to  receive  free  education.  Most  of  these  were  the 
children  of  deserving  soldiers.  Technical  and  spe- 
cial schools  were  also  founded.  Education,  which 
up  to  1790  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
became  a  prerogative  of  the  State.  On  May  8,  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  extended  Napoleon's  Consu- 
late ten  years  beyond  the  original  term  of  ten  years 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  France.  Napoleon 
accepted  the  honor  in  these  words:  ''Fortune  has 
smiled  upon  the  Republic.  But  Fortune  is  incon- 
stant. How  many  men  whom  she  has  showered 
with  her  favors  have  lived  more  than  a  few  years  ? 
The  interests  of  my  happiness  and  of  my  good  fame 
demand  a  termination  of  my  public  life  so  soon  as 
general  peace  is  assured  to  the  world.  But  you  say 
that  I  owe  my  country  another  sacrifice.  I  will 
makeil'' 
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<g^OTof^  A  few  days  afterward  the  Order  of  the  Lojrml 
'^^  Legion  was  established,  not  without  detennhiad 
opposition  in  the  Chamber.  The  two  Tribunes 
Savoie-BolUn  and  Ohauvalin  denonnoed  the  meas- 
nre  as  a  monarchical  institation.  On  tiie  next  day 
tiie  Ohamber  passed  a  law  re-establishing  slavery  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies  restored  to  Franca  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  goaded  the  blades  ol  San 
Domingo  to  farther  desperate  resistance. 
The  Revo.      General  Leclere  and   Admiral  ViUaret-JoiyTOae 

lution  of  "^ 

^y^i  had  landed  their  expedition  at  Samana.  Leolero 
first  tried  to  win  oyer  Tonssaint  by  a  friendly  let- 
ter from  the  First  Oonsal,  and  offers  of  bribes  sent 
him  through  his  own  sons,  who  had  been  brought 
from  ochool  in  France.  The  attempted  restoration 
of  slavery  made  the  blacks  reject  all  propoeals. 
On  the  night  after  the  French  troops  landed,  the 
negroes  burned  the  French  settlement  at  Gape 
Francois,  now  Gape  Haytien.  Of  800  hoitaea  but 
00  escaped.  The  blacks  carried  their  war  into  the 
mountains.  Bevolting  cruelties  were  practioed  on 
both  sides.  Yellow  fever  came  to  the  aid  <rf  the 
blacks.  Then  Gteneral  Leclere  again  tried  diplo* 
macy.  The  two  black  leadens,  Dessalines  and 
Ghristophe,  were  won  by  false  representatkma. 
Next  he  induced  Tonssaint  to  come  to  a  con- 
ference at  Gknudve.  Tonssaint  was  seised  asd  de- 
ported to  France.  There  he  died  of  negleok  in  the 
dungeons  of  Ghateau  Joux.  General  LaokrOi  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  remained  to  fall  n  |Mff  to 
tile  ravages  of  yellow  fever. 
On  June  25,  the  final  treaty  of  peace  bel 
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France  and  Turkey  was  concluded.  It  assured  free 
navigation  in  the  Black  Sea  to  French  ships,  andp^Hnth 
in  some  other  respects  was  found  to  be  inimical 
to  England.  Similar  conventions  were  established 
with  the  Deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  On 
August  8,  the  French  Senate  revised  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  VIII.,  so  as  to  extend  the  term  of 
office  of  the  consuls  for  life.    To  the  First  Consul  gonaMrta 

Consul  for 

was  given  the  former  royal  prerogative  of  executive  ^^® 
clemency.  The  troublesome  Tribunes  were  reduced 
from  one  hundred  to  fifty.  Lafayette,  who  opposed 
the  suspension  of  political  liberties  and  of  a  free 
press,  was  retired  from  public  life.  Napoleon  ac- 
cepted his  new  honors  in  these  words:  ** Senators  I 
the  life  of  a  citizen  belongs  to  his  country.  The 
French  people  wish  mine  to  be  entirely  consecrated 
to  thenu  I  obey  their  will. ' '  It  was  in  those  days 
of  general  reforms  that  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
running  water  was  secured  to  Paris  by  aqueducts 
fiom  the  River  Ourcq. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  most  internal  ques- 
tions were  settled  for  France,  and  Napoleon  once 
more  felt  the  need  of  reaching  out.  In  September 
a  decree  of  the  French  Senate  ^^reunited"  the  Island 
of  Elba  with  France.  Next,  the  Italian  province  of 
Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France.  On  October  9, 
French  troops  occupied  the  Duchy  of  Parma  ^P^^  Jj^^h  An. 
the  sodden  death  of  the  Duke,  Don  Ferdinand  de*^^*^"* 
Bourbon.  On  October  21,  Oeneral  Ney,  at  the  head 
of  12,000  French  soldiers,  entered  Switzerland  to 
tuppress  the  disorders  that  had  been  brought  about 
by  Napoleon's  agent    Already  the  canton  of  Wal* 
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lb  had  been  detached,  oBtensibly  to  CcMtm  an  inde- 
pendent  repablic,  but  rettlly  to  Beoore  to  Fzuoe  the 
control  of  the  Simplon  Pass  into  Nocthem  Italy. 
The  British  ambasBador  in  Paris  alone  pntaBtBd 
against  these  breaches  of  the  peace.  Napoleaa  ri- 
lenoed  him  with  the  proud  deaIanition«  "li  k  leoag- 
niced  in  Europe  that  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switmiand 
are  at  the  disposal  of  France." 

No  part  of  Napoleon's  diplomacy  «■■  mam  tbitf 

conceived  or  better  carried  ont  than  the  negoliatiiinB 

with  the  German  princes  introBted  to  Talleyiaitd. 

metor      All  tbrough  the  years  1801  and  1808  a  INet  at 

Begoa&- 

bm^^  Begensbnxg  deliberated  over  the  changes  imposed 
npon  the  Gennon  empire  by  the  treaty  al  Ifinte- 
ville.  The  proverbial  antagonism  between  the  van- 
ons  Qerman  States  and  princos  played  its  tuool 
part.  In  the  summer  of  1801  Prime  Minister  Uont- 
gelas  of  Bavaria  had  signed  the  first  of  those  treat- 
ies which  made  Napcdeon  the  arbiter  of  G-ennany. 
Two  months  later  a  secret  treaty  between  Alexan- 
der and  Bonaparte  admitted  Bnssia  to  a  share  in 
the  reorganization  of  Germany.  Bqnilifariam  wsa 
to  be  maintained  between  Austria  and  Pmasia.  Be- 
yond that  the  Czar  stipalated  for  the  adraneement 
of  his  own  relatives  on  the  thrones  of  Wnrtambei]g, 
Bavaria,  and  Baden.  One  after  anothv  the  German 
princes  settled  with  their  patrons  for  a  share  in  the 
wpail.  On  Jane  S,  a  secret  agreement  between  FraooB 
and  Bnssia  embodied  all  of  these  arrangements,  and 

^Jl^^tho  spoliation  of  the  ancdent  German  emjniewBs  a 
settled  faot.  The  Diet  of  Begensbnig  in  its  final 
oonclumons,  known  as  the  BeiohsdepatatioDabanpl- 
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schlufls,  solemnly  ratified  the  proyisions  by  which 
forty-two  out  of  forty-eight  free  cities,  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  lost  their  independence.    Unly 
eix   free  cities  remained — Hambarg,   Bremen,  Lu 
beck,  Frankfort,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg.    All 
the  landed  property  of  the  Church  was  confiscated. 
The  free  Universities,  too,  lost  heavily.     Most  of 
the  fonner  feudal  States  were  wiped  ofiE  the  map. 
For  Qermany  as  a  nation  the  destruction  of  these 
innumerable  petty  principalities  was  a  distinct  gain. 
A  constant  source  of  discord  was  done  away.    Thco^^^^ 
national  feeling  of  the  Gterman  people  grew  in  unity  Feeling 
and  strength. 

Dunng  the  same  year,  in  October,  1802,  the  deoi' 
sive  battle  of  Poona  in  India  changed  the  fate  of  the 
Mahratta  empire.  The  united  armies  of  Sindia  and  ^^^^^ 
the  Peishwa  were  defeated  by  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar, 
an  illegitimate  pretender  to  the  Mahratta  throne* 
Peish  Baji  Bao  fled  for  his  life  to  the  westerc 
coast,  and  escaped  on  board  an  English  ship  to 
the  port  of  Bassein,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Bombay. 

Baji  Bao  was  paralyzed  by  the  disaster.  Another 
Peishwa  was  set  up  by  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar  at 
Poona,  and  Baji  Bao  saw  nothing  before  him  but 
ruin.  In  this  extremity  he  agreed  to  sign  the  ob- 
Dozious  treaty,  provided  the  English  restored  him 
k>  hia.  throne  at  Poona.  Accordingly  the  treaty  of  Treaty  o< 
Bassein  was  concluded  on  the  last  day  of  Deoam* 
ber,  1808. 
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THE  DESIRE  for  peace  led  AddiDgtoii*B  gov- 
ernmeDt  in  Eogland  to  remain  inactire  antil 
the  Frencb  aggressions  in  Holland,  Italy 
and  Switzerland  became  aocompUsIied  facts.  Bven 
then  Napoleon  was  tbe  first  to  renew  the  qaarrel. 

'  In  January,  Talleyrand,  urged  by  his  nutater,  com- 
plained to  the  British  ambassador  of  the  hostile 
articles  in  the  English  newspapers.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  made  a  countercharge  against  Napoleon's 
official  organ,  "Le  Moniteur."  Then  Talleyrand 
citllcd  for  an  explanation  of  Great  Britain's  delay 
abont  evacuating  Malta.  On  January  18,  the  "Mon- 
iteur^' published  Sebastiani's  report  oQ  the  mission 
that  the  First  Consul  had  intrusted  to  him  In  tbe 
East.  The  report,  wLicb  filled  eight  colnmns  of  the 
"Moniteur,"  contained  a  very  complete  account  of 
the  resources  and  possible  allies  available  for  a  new 

"  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  exact  number  and  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  British  in  tbe  East  were  given  with  those 
of  the  Turkish  forces,  estimated  altogether  at  19,000 
men.  They  were  declared  to  be,  "not  an  army,  but 
a  collection  of  men,  badly  armed,  nndisoipUnsd,  and 
worn  out  by  debauchery."  In  conoluBion,  it  waa 
stated  that  "six  thousand  French  would  suffice  to 
leoonqaer  Egypt." 
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This  threatening  manifesto  resounded  in  England 
like  a  war  orj.  The  British  ambassador  in  Paris 
henceforth  became  intractable  on  the  subject  of 
Malta.  On  Februaij  18,  Lord  Whitworth  at- 
tended a  state  function  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was 
Tiolently  accosted  by  the  First  Consul.  When  heSSLTS^ 
tried  to  reply  I  Napoleon  exclaimed:  '*!  suppose 
you  are  going  to  speak  of  Piedmont  and  Switzer^ 
land.  They  are  mere  trifles.  You  ought  to  have 
thought  of  this  during  the  peace  negotiation.  You 
have  no  right  now  to  complain.^'  Lord  Whitworth 
transmitted  the  conversation  verbatim  to  his  govern- 
ment. Two  days  later  the  ^^Moniteur"  published 
the  government's  annual  report  on  the  situation  of 
the  Bepublio  to  the  legislative  body.  Befeiring  to 
England,  Napoleon's  mouthpiece  said:  *^Be  the 
success  of  intrigue  what  it  may  in  London,  it  will 
not  drag  other  nations  into  its  net.  The  nation 
asserts  with  just  pride  that  England,  single-handed, 
is  unable  to  cope  with  France. ' ' 

It  was  a  cry  to  arms.  On  March  8,  King  George,  ^^^^ 
in  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  informed'^"'™ 
Parliament  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt  additional  measures  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions.  Discussions  of  great  importance  be* 
tween  his  Majesty  and  the  French  government,  it 
was  set  forth,  induced  him  to  rely  on  the  assistance 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  honor 
ind  interest  of  the  Bnglish  people  required.  On 
March  10,  followed  a  royal  proclamation  calling  the 
militia  into  aervioe.  Two  days  aftorwardt  the  Firsl 
OoMol  mmmoned  Lord  Whitworth  to  the  Tuil- 
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eries,  and  loadly  aaaailed  him:  "So  yoo  are  bent 
on  -war."  Taming  to  the  other  ambasaadon  he 
shoated:  "The  English  are  bent  on  war,  bat  if  they 
are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to 
sheathe  it.  Since  Britons  do  not  respect  treaties, 
we  shall  corer  them  with  blaok  orape."  Next  day 
g;j^cti  Napoleon  despatched  confidential  conriers  to  Alex- 
*'*'"™  ander  of  Russia  and  to  the  King  ol  Pnusia  to 
induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with  him. 
^Negotiations  were  opened  to  sell  French  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  of  North  Amerioa  for  eighty 
million  francs. 

Un  March  26,  a  law  was  passed  in  France  which 
placed  120,000  new  conscripts  under  the  colors. 
During  the  French  parleys  with  England  it  had 
been  explained  that  the  naval  armaments  at  Toulon 
and  Brest  were  made  to  take  possession  of  Louisi- 
ana. Previous  to  this  Bonaparte,  in  a  confidential 
communication  to  England,  had  laid  stress  on  the 
ji,pjj„it^  importance  of  Louisiana  for  keeping  the  United 
TbiSt-  States  in  check.  President  Jefferson,  receiving 
intimations  of  this,  protested  against  such  a  pro- 
oeeding.  In  America,  the  preaeace  of  deneral  Le- 
oierc  iu  the  West  Indies  with  so  large  a  force  was 
regarded  as  a  menace.  Napoleon's  sadden  need  <A 
money  in  1803  changed  all  that. 

Four  nations — France,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  concerned  in  detennining 
the  boundaries  of  this  territory.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  American  Louisiana  should  extend  from 
the  Mississippi  along  the  thirty-first  parallel  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  tbence  along  the  Bed  Biver  up  to 
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the  Arkansas,  and  thence  north  with  the  monntant 
ehain  to  the  forty -second  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
region  practically  included  the  present  States  o£ 
Looisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Indian  Territory.  The  official  dis- 
enssions  over  the  various  lines  lasted  for  years. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Napoleon  yielded  all  the  French 
territory  in  dispute,  aggregating  more  than  a  niil-^^^J^ 
Hon  square  miles,  with  86,000  mixed  inhabitants, 
for  the  sum  of  $11,260,000,  to  be  paid  in  six  per 
cent  bonds,  payable  fifteen  years  after  date.  For 
the  United  States,  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Liyingston 
concluded  the  terms  of  the  purchase  on  April  80, 
180S.  In  the  autumn  the  United  States  took  peace- 
able possession. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  greatest  event 
in  Jefferson's  administration.  The  power  of  die 
Mississippi  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Very  aptly  did  Mr.  Livingston  say  to  the  French 
ministers  as  they  arose  from  signing  the  treaty: 
**We  have  lived  long,  gentlemen,  but  this  is  the 
noblest  work  of  our  lives."  Napoleon  said:  ^'This 
will  forever  strengthen  the  power  of  the  United 
Sates."  Among  the  American  people  this  was  not 
so  clearly  recognized.     Jefferson's  administration  American 

Expausioo 

was  severely  assailed  by  critics  who  declared  thati>e'ioui^ced 
the  new  territory  was  a  barren  wilderness  which 
woold  never  be  worth  the  price.    Previous  to  this, 
during  Jefferson's  first  term,  the  new  State  d  Ohio 
bad  been  taken  into  the  Union. 
Two  other  notable  American  achievements  under* 
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taken  in  that  ;ear  were  Chief-Jnatioe  Harstall's 
reorganization  of  the  AmerioaD  law,  and  tbe  var 
against  the  Barbary  pirates.  For  some  time  the 
Mooriah  pashas  along  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa 
had  exacted  tribute  from  all  American  shipping 
that  came  within  their  reach.  The  American  gov- 
ernment consented  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  exempt 
witbBar-  American  ships  from  these  exaotioos.  In  1801  Cap- 
^"*'*"  tain  Bainbridge,  commanding  the  "George  Wash- 
ington," took  the  money  to  tbe  Dej  of  Algiers,  and 
waa  ordered  by  him  to  convey  the  Day's  own  tribute 
to  the  Turkish  Sultan  to  Constantinople.  At  the 
request  of  the  American  Consul,  Bainbridge  con- 
sented, but  expressed  a  hope  that  the  "next  tribute 
might  be  delivered  from  the  mouths  of  hia  guns." 
In  the  same  year  the  Sultan  of  Tripoli  clamored  for 
more  tribute.  He  tried  to  enforce  his  demand  by 
acts  of  war.  An  American  squadron  was  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  under  Captain  Dale.  The  Dey 
of  Algiers  came  to  terms.  Not  so  the  Pasha  of 
Eogac^  Tripoli.  The  first  engagement  of  note  was  fought 
o^*^  in  the  fall  of  1801,  off  Malta,  between  Lieutenant 
Sterrett,  commanding  the  twelve-gun  schooner  "En- 
terprise," and  the  war  polacre  "Tripoli."  The 
corsair  struck  her  colors  after  a  two-hour  fight. 
She  discharged  another  broadside  when  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  came  into  close  range.  "Sink  the  damned 
treacherous  Moor,"  shouted  Sterrett.  His  gunners 
raked  the  enemy  fore  and  aft,  shot  away  her  mizeen- 
mast  and  killed  fifty  of  her  Arab  crew.  At  last  the 
pirate  captain  threw  his  flag  into  the  sea  and  be^ed 
for  mercy.      All  his  guns    and  small  arms  were 
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thrown  oyerboard.  The  *' Tripoli"  was  sent  home 
under  a  jary  mast  and  jibsail  with  the  compliments 
of  the  American  navy.  The  *' Enterprise*'  had  not 
lost  a  man. 

In  July,  1802,  the  •'Constellation/'  under  Cap- ?J^.,5j^*» 
tain  Murray,  foaght  nine  gunboats  oft  Tripoli  and 
drove  five  of  them  ashore.  Next  summer  a  Tri- 
politan  cruiser  of  twenty-two  guns  was  driven  into 
a  bay  seven  leagues  east  of  Tripoli.  The  ''John 
Adams,"  under  Captain  lU^ers,  and  the  "Enter-  1f<5^d"^* 
prise,"  under  Lieatenant  Isaac  Hull,  stood  in  and 
gave  battle  at  close  range.  In  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  enemy's  flag  came  down.  The  Americans 
tried  to  take  possession,  but  the  Tripoli  tan  met 
them  with  another  broadside  and  then  blew  up  with 
all  aboard.  Id  1808  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  Commodore  Preble  numbered 
nine  ships.  The  "Philadelphia,"  under  Bainbridge, 
captured  a  Moorish  corsair.  Commodore  Preble 
entered  the  harbor  of  Morocco  and  brought  the 
Sultan  to  terms.  The  "Philadelphia"  soon  after 
chased  the  pirate  into  the  Bay  of  Tangiers  and  ran 
upon  a  reef.    She  was  surrounded  by  gunboats  and 

An  Amerl 

Captain  Bainbridge  had  to  surrender.  Among  the  ^|^^^ 
prisoners  were  Lieutenant  Porter,  James  Porter, 
Jack  Jones  and  James  Benshaw,  of  future  fame. 
Three  hundred  American  seamen  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  "Philadelphia"  was  floated  and  re* 
fitted,  with  her  thirty -six  guns,  as  a  corsair.  While 
in  prison  Captain  Bainbridge  managed  to  send  home 
a  secret  letter  written  in  lime  juice,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  the  ship  might  be  retaken.    Lieutenant 
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DecktOT^  Deoatar  acted  npon  the  soggestutD-  •  few  montiur 
^^"^  later.  In  the  Uooiish  ketob  "Hestioah,"  oaptondr 
by  himself,  this  gallant  officer  aliped  into  th«  hai>' 
bor  of  the' enemy  one  night.  Pretending  tD  b*» 
Maltese  merchantman  that  had  lost  his  anohon  he 
made  fast  to  the  former  "Philadelphia."  The  in- 
Btant  the  two  ships  came  abeam,  Lieutenant  Deoatar 
gave  the  order:  "Boarders  awayl"  Hia  diagoised 
seamen  swarmed  over  the  side  <A  the  brigi  Tha 
pirates  were  cntlassed  and  driven  overboard.  De- 
catur, with  the  help  of  hia  midahipmen,  Morris, 
Lawrence,  MuDonongh  and  Laws,  fired  the  former 
Yankee  brig.  By  the  light  of  the  bamiog  ship  th« 
Americans  sailed  for  the  month  of  the  harbcv. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  "Philadelphia"  blew  up. 
The  ketch  got  away  safely  without  the  loss  of  one 
man  and  was  joined  by  the  American  ship  "Siren" 
waiting  outside.  Decatur  was  made  a  captain  by 
Congress  and  his  crew  were  rewarded.  The  ketch 
was  renamed  "Intrepid,"  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Neuoo-a     Lord  Nelson  characterized  it  as  "the  most  bold 

oplDion  ot 

^^^'*  and  daring  act  of  the  age."  The  Dey  of  Tripoli 
vented  his  rage  by  easting  Bainbridge  and  hw  offi- 
oers  into  deeper  dungeons.  The  war  oontinued 
unabated. 

This  little  pirate  war,  white  full  of  stirring  ex- 
ploits, was  of  slight  importance  compared  to  the 
impending  world-war  between  France  and  England. 
On  May  18,  the  British  ambassador  had  been 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  Paris.  On  May  3S,  the 
^ench  Senate  deolared  all  British  travelleis  in 
Fnmoe  prisoners  of  wu.     Freooh  troopi  under  Oen* 
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era!  Mortier  immediately  invaded  Hanover.  As  the  ^^^^ 
hereditary  elector  of  this  principality.  King  George  h*«'<*^«' 
of  England  had  attempted  to  save  his  domain  by 
declaring  neutrality  for  Hanover.  All  England 
took  to  arms.  Wordsworth's  vigoroas  sonnets  in 
behalf  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  followed 
by  this  clarion  cry: 

Vo  paiiejing  now.    In  Britain  is  one  breath. 
We  are  all  with  jou  now,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Te  men  of  Kent,  'tis  riotory  or  death! 

In  Jane  a  royal  message  informed  Parliament  that 
Holland  had  been  drawn  into  the  campaign  and 
more  armaments  were  called  for.  The  whole  num- 
ber now  raised  in  Great  Britain  was  108,000  men. 
Further  war  measures  were  passed  early  in  July. 
On  July  20,  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  in  Antwerp 
exeiading  all  vessels  that  had  even  touched  at  a 
British  port.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  ^ ^^^i^s  ^^^^ 
continental  embargo  against  English  shipping.  ^^^^|^ 
Admiral  Brui  was  placed  in  command  of  a  small 
French  naval  force  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
vading  England.  Great  Britain  retaliated  by  de- 
claring a  blockade  on  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  Genoa  and  Spezzia,  and  Havre-de-Grace. 
More  than  a  hundred  prize  vessels  were  captured 
by  the  English  before  the  middle  of  J  une.  Things 
were  at  this  pass  when  Emperor  Alexander  of 
iiussiay  <»  August  19,  o£Eered  to  mediate  between 
England  and  France.  Great  Britain  refused  to  ac- 
cept mediation  unless  the  French  first  evacuated 
Hanover.      About  this  time  another  insurrection 
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broke  ont  in  Ireland  ooder  ^e  leadwmhip  of  Nsp> 
per  Tandy,  Bedmond  and  Emmet,  who  bad  toon 
from  France.  Ixird  Kilwarden,  Obief>JastM»  tA 
the  Ring's  Bench,  was  mardered  in  the  ati'esti 
of  Dablia.  It  took  Boveral  months  to  quell  tha 
rebellion.  The  chief  rebels  were  brought  to  trial 
and  condemned  to  death.  England  in  turn  tried  to 
Btir  up  trouble  among  the  Kojalists  in  France.  In 
November,  Portngal,  England's  former  ally,  after 
a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  and  Franca,  declared 
neutrality. 

The  British  Admiralty  despatched  a  fleet  to  tho 
West  Indies  to  take  a  hand  in  the  straggle  goiiq 
on  in  San  Domingo.  Here  the  news  of  Toassaint's 
captivity  and  death  bad  bceu  followed  by  renewed 
disaffection  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  leaders,  Dee* 
The  Hot-  salines  and  Chriatophe.  They  were  joined  by  Sana 
1^''"  Soaci,  another  negro  chief,  and  Belloir  with  his 
Amazonian  wife.  These  two  were  captured  and  tor- 
tured to  death  by  the  French.  Henceforth  the  war 
degenerated  into  unspeakable  horrors.  Tbe  balk 
of  the  French  army  was  down  with  yellow  fever. 
Tbe  survivors  were  driven  back  into  the  chief 
towns.  Both  sides  sank  into  savagery.  Blood* 
hoands  were  imported  from  Martinique  wherewith 
to  hunt  down  the  luckless  negroes,  and  whole  ship- 
ioads  of  captives  were  killed.  In  the  £all  of  1808 
General  Leolerc  died  of  fevw.  His  saocessOTf  Gen- 
eral Bochambeaa,  ventared  aa  open  battle  with  the 
blacks  and  was  driven  back  to  Oape  HaytisB.  In 
exasperation  the  French  massaovad  their  priaonan. 
The  bltoka  in  torn  gibbeted  all  the  Fienoh  offieaai 
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thej  had  taken.  Neither  side  asked  nor  gave  mercy. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  glad  to  return  to  France.  piMt  u&s 
At  this  point  the  British  sqoadron  hove  in  sight  ^^^*^ 
and  blockaded  the  French  at  Gape  Haytien.  The 
sitoation  became  intolerable.  General  Bochambean 
thus  commented  on  it  in  later  life:  ** Pressed  almost 
to  death  by  absolute  famine,  wretchedly  feeding  on 
our  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  even  the  bloodhounds, 
we  had  no  way  to  escape  the  poniards  of  the  en- 
raged negroes  but  by  trusting  our  fate  to  the  sea." 

During  the  last  days  of  November  the  French, 
after  a  final  assault  by  Dessalines,  capitulated  first 
to  the  negroes,  and  then,  fearing  a  general  massacre, 
to  Commodore  Loring  of  the  British  squadron.  Five 
French  vessels  that  tried  to  escape  without  surren- 
dering were  caught.  General  Noailles  alone  gotpaf^igte 
away.  The  force  taken  by  the  British  numbered 
8,000  troops,  three  frigates  and  seventeen  merchant- 
men. That  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  total  French 
expedition  of  86,000  men  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
West  Indies.  Altogether  80,000  human  beings  had 
lost  their  lives  within  the  space  of  two  years. 

French  San  Domingo  declared  its  independence 
and  became  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  The  other  colo- 
nies  of  France  and  Holland  also  suffered  severely 
by  the  war.  A  squadron  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
successively  captured  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  Tobago, 
Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Issequibo.  During  this 
time  French  agents  succeeded  in  stirring  up  trouble 
in  England's  colonies  in  the  Far  East.  While  the 
British  were  straining  every  nerve  to  resist  Napo- 
leon's projeoted  invasion  of  England,  they  were  di»- 
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jjgg''*  ^  tnoted  by  inoenntt  utBomotioBB  and  bofder  wus 
in  India.  The  groat  Snltaiurte  of  Mabratta  hvl 
iplit  op  into  a  federation  of  warlike  obiafa,  who 
were  forever  orerrnnDii^  thedr  borden.  La  tbeir 
anaies  they  employed  many  French  offloera.  After 
the  sabJQgBtioii  of  Tippoo  Sahib  a  aeriea  of  treatiea 
were  concladed  by  varioas  Hindn  pTiocwB,  Lord 
Oornwallis  and  the  Marquis  of  Welleatey.  In  1802 
tbo  Mahrattas,  after  defeating  the  Peiahwa  of 
Poena,  became  threatening,  and  Lord  Olire  pre- 
pared for  emergeacioB  at  Hyderabad  by  gathering 
an  army  of  19,000  men  and  five  handred  gans.  In 
1808,  General  Wellesley  w&b  direeted  to  resftDce  the 
deposed  PeiBhira.  By  a  march  of  sixty-two  miles  in 
thirty-two  hours  he  reached  the  city  of  Poona. 
An  attempt  waa  made  by  some  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  to  tnrn  tbeir  territory  over  to  France.  Ad- 
miral LiQois,  who  arrived  at  this  janotnm  with  a 
French  squadroQ,  failed  in  bis  demonstration.  The 
troops  he  landed  at  Pondicherry  were  taken  priaon- 
ers.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  the  oppor* 
tune  death  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  strengthened 
England's  poeition  in  Northern  India.  In  the 
antumn   of   1803,  Oeneral   Wellesley   defeated  the 

th'^Lh'   ^^^'^^^  ^^^  Btormed  Ahmednaggnr.     The  Mar- 

"*'"  quia  of  Wellesiey's  brother,  the  future  Wellington, 
earned  his  spurs  in  this  campaign.  The  fort  of 
Djalnapoor  was  taken  in  September.  On  Septem- 
ber 23,  another  bloody  battle  waa  tooght  at  Asaaye, 

i^^^"  iD  vhich  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  had  the  aapreme 
oomraand.  Though  outnumbered  by  ten  to  one,  and 
quite  overmatched  by  the  Uahxatta  artiUflEy,  be  won 
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tiie  day  bj  %  jeries  of  wild  cbarges.  One-third  of 
the  British  w&re  Ami.  Finally,  after  16,000  of  the 
eDcmy  bad  been  killed,  the  Mabrattas  were  pat  to 
rout.  For  bis  share  in  this  victory  Oolonel  W^ 
ledey  reoeiTod  a  sword  of  honor  from  Parliameiit 
Meanwhile  hostilities  had  broken  out  in  tiie  proY- 
ince  of  Bombay.  The  town  of  Baroaoh  was  stormed 
by  the  British  nnder  Colonel  Woodington,  and  his 
victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Chimapeer. 
In  the  east,  the  British  troops  stationed  in  Bengal 
and  Madras  stormed  the  fortress  of  Barbntty.  Per- 
ron, a  Frenchman  placed  in  command  of  l^iOOOp^^^^ 
Sindias,  suffered  a  defeat  in  front  of  Allyghor.  ^®'®*^ 
On  September  4,  the  fort  itself  was  stormed  and 
Perron  was  taken  prisoner.  General  Lake  pushed 
on  and  attacked  a  large  Hindu  army  under  the 
French  general,  Bourgnieu,  in  front  of  Delhi.  The  smreiMkr 
Hindus  lost  8,000  men  and  68  guns.  The  French'''^"** 
officers  surrendered,  and  Peishwa  AUum  of  Delhi 
accepted  British  suzerainty.  General  Dudemaigne 
surrendered  Mathura  in  October.  By  the  end  of 
that  month  the  Mabrattas  made  a  determined  at* 
tempt  to  recapture  Delhi.  On  October  27,  Oenc^ral 
Liake's  cavalry  was  defeated  at  Lashwaree.  Colonel 
Vandeleur,  the  leader,  was  killed.  The  British 
infantry,  coming  up,  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
loss.  Ma]or*Oeneral  Ware  was  killed,  and  General 
Lake  and  his  son  were  wounded.  Two  tliousand 
Hindus  and  a  large  number  of  elephante  were  cap- 
tured. On  Ootober  29,  General  Wellesley  defeated 
the  Mabrattas  at  Aighaum  and  captured  thirty- 
eight  gima  with  all  theb  elephants.    The  strcmghold 
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of  DammergauD  was  taken  early  in  Deoembw  with 
great  alangbter.  After  these  events  the  Bajaha  ot 
Berar,  Sindia  and  Bhonsla  came  to  terms.  Thej  en* 
Britui  Ac-  S^^  never  to  enter  into  another  treaty  with  French* 
^^^  men  and  yielded  all  their  territory  in  Northern  Hin* 
dustan  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges.  All 
the  forts  in  Ae  Deooan  were  given  ap.  The  war 
in  India  had  lasted  altogether  five  months.  Dnrii:^ 
its  coarse  tbe  natives  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  were 
likewise  snbjiigated  and  bronght  under  British  rate. 
Wbile  Great  Britain  thos  had  her  hands  fall, 
King  George  III.  BDOoambed  to  a  temporary  attack 
of  insanity  and  had  to  be  put  in  a  strait-jacket.  In 
Paris  the  "Moniteur"  published  this  comment: 
"Wby  are  we  at  war?  Becanae  the  English  people 
have  no  one  to  oondnot  their  affairs  but  a  mad  king 
and  a  prime  minister  who  is  like  an  old  nurse." 
Napoleon,  himself,  was  inspecting  the  camp  of  in- 
g^pjjUy  vasion  at  Boulogne.  Frenchmen  were  reminded  of 
BDiiaud  jjjg  glorious  deeds  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  new  songs 
were  composed  on  tbe  descent  into  England.  The 
poets  were  publicly  rewarded  by  Napoleon.  Not 
so  Madame  de  StaSl,  who  about  this  time  ventured 
to  return  to  France  from  her  recent  exile.  "Inform 
her,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to  Begoier,  "that  if  at  the 
end  of  five  days  she  is  still  in  France,  she  will  be 
oondncted  to  the  frontier  by  the  gendarmerie.  The 
arrival  of  this  woman,  like  that  of  a  bird  of  ill 
omen,  has  always  been  a  signal  of  some  trouble.  It 
is  my  intention  that  she  shall  not  remain  in  France. ' ' 
Together  with  the  poet  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Switzerland  by  Napoleon,  Madame  de 
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Sta^  had  helped  to  start  the  French  romantic  move-  ^^^SSS 
ment  in  literature.  The  literary  career  of  this 
gifted  daughter  of  Necker  began  with  her  ''Lettres 
Bar  J.  J.  Boossean."  Conviction  led  her  to  oppose 
Bonaparte,  whom  she  enraged  with  pinpricks  of 
irony.  Upon  her  second  banishment  from  France 
she  went  to  Chrmany,  which,  as  was  then  said, 
^'mled  the  kingdom  of  the  air."  There  she  sought 
out  the  literary  celebrities  at  Weimar.  Gt>ethe  put 
her  ojS  on  Schiller.  This  poet  put  her  off  on  Wil- 
helm  Sohlegel,  the  critic,  who  helped  her  gather 
the  material  for  her  celebrated  book  on  German 
institutionB,  '^L'Allemagne." 

The  exile  of  Uadame  de  Stael  was  followed  by 
a  reorganization  of  the  French  Institute,  which 
practically  reduced  that  body  to  a  nullity. 
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HE  nev  year  opened  amid  general  fereriBh 
preparations  for  war.  At  Boulogne,  Kapo- 
leoD  had  gathered  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
ships  and  an  army  of  120,000  veterans,  who  were 
constantly  drilled  in  the  tactics  of  embarkation.  It 
was  only  necessary  for  Kapoleon  to  be  master  of  the 
Channel  for  a  few  boors  to  make  the  deaoent  opon 
Engknd  a  reality.  Meanwhile  EngltshmeD  were 
distracted  by  the  groffing  oppoaition  to  the  gov- 
eniment.at  home  and  the  alarming  mental  condi- 
tion of  their  king.  Parliament  asked  for  explicit 
information  on  the  subjeoL  This  led  to  prolonged 
debates  between  the  Ministry  on  one  side  and  Fox, 
Pitt  and  Canning  on  the  other.  Finally  the  Honse 
was  informed  that  the  king  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
recovery.  The  opposition  returned  to  the  attaok 
on  the  subject  of  naval  defence.  Pitt  practically 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  Admiralty.  De- 
feated in  this,  Fox  next  opposed  a  government  bill 
to  increase  the  regular  army  at  the  expense  of  the 
volunteer  system.  The  government  won  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-five,  but  Addington's  Ministry  was 
BO  shaken  at  these  repeated  onslaughts  that  late  in 
April  the  Cabinet  resolved  to  resign.  On  May  8, 
Pitt  was  once  more  called  to  power.  Fox  was  left 
out  of  bis  Cabinet 
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Daring  the  interval,  Napoleon  put  the  flnishmg 
strokes  to  the  foandation  of  his  Bmpire.  Some  time 
prerions  to  this  Fox  had  written  to  his  nephew  that 
the  rumor  was  conent  that  Bonaparte  would  soon 
proclaim  himself  Emperor  of  the  Gauls.  The  im- 
pending war  with  England  was  favorable  to  the 
enterprise,  fijr  way  of  prelude  an  elaborate  plot  conapAnoy 
on  the  First  Consul's  life  was  discorered  by  theSi»pvte 
police.  Gtoorge  Cadoudal,  a  Breton  gentleman,  was 
suspected  of  negotiations  with  the  Count  of  Artois 
and  the  English  government  to  murder  Bonaparte. 
Suddenly  the  French  secret  police  made  a  number 
of  arrests.  Cadoudal  was  brought  to  trial  and  exe- 
cuted. On  April  6,  Pichegru  was  found  strangled 
in  prison.  Captain  Wright,  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  which  brought  Pichegru  to  France,  was 
murdered  in  prison.  General  Moreau,  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden,  was  tried  for  high  treason.  Jury  trial 
in  his  case  was  suspended,  and  Thuriot,  one  of  the 
associates  of  Robespierre,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  prosecation.  Of  tiie  forty-seven  prisoners, 
twenty  were  condemned  to  death,  five  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  and  the  rest  acquitted.  Moreau 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison.  **I  only 
wished  to  pardon  him,'*  said  Napoleon  to  the* 
judges.  Judge  Clavier  rejoined:  **Bat  who  will 
pardon  us?"  Armand  Polignac,  one  of  the  pris- 
osers,  was  spared  from  death  only  by  the  interoes* 
ston  of  Josephine  Bonaparte.  Moreau's  sentence 
wasoommuted  by  Napoleon,  who  banished  him  '0^0^^^^ 
life,    ^e  unCoitimate  general  with  his  wife  betook  S^Sg^ 
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Id  the  phnoipalitj  of  Baden,  tvelve  miles  from 
the  French  frontier,  there  remained  the  Doke  of 
Enghien,  one  of  the  Boorbon  princes.  He  wu  said 
to  be  implicated  in  the  ooDSpiraoy.  On  March  16, 
a  troop  of  French  soldiers  made  a  dash  across  the 
border  and  arrested  the  prince  in  his  bonse  at  fittea- 
hein.  He  vras  taken  bj  Savary  to  the  Fort  of  Via* 
cennee,  where  a  grave  had  already  been  di^  for 
him.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  he  was  court* 
martialled  and  shot.  His  body  was  scarcely  cold 
when  the  French  Senate,  at  the  saggestion  of  Na- 
poleon's chief  of  police,  Foach^,  hastened. to  gratify 
the  First  Consul's  ambitions:  "Yon  are  foanding," 
tliey  said,  "a  new  era,  but  yon  ought  to  make  it  last 
forever.  Splendor  is  nothing  without  duration.  Do 
not  delay,  great  man,  to  accomplish  your  work  I 
Render  it  immortal  like  yonr  glory  I  You  have 
rescued  us  from  the  chaoa  of  the  past.  You  make 
UB  blessed  with  benefits  of  the  present.  Guarantee 
for  us  the  futurel" 

Bonaparte  begged  for  time  wherein  to  consider 
this  offer  of  a  crown.  While  be  was  considering, 
the  rest  of  the  world  awoke.  At  the  news  of  the 
Duke  of  Engbien's  death  a  thrill  of  horror  seized 
the  princes  of  Europe.  Obateaabriand,  the  poet, 
resigned  his  office  as  ambassador  in  Switzerland. 
The  court  of  Russia  put  on  mourning.  The  Rus- 
sian cbarg^*d'affaire8  in  Paris  lodged  a  format  pro- 
test against  the  execution  of  Enghien  and  the  inva* 
sion  of  Oerman  territory.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
band,  issaed  orders  to  the  G-erman  States  to  expel 
all  French  Royalists  and  English  subjects  from  thaix 
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dmninioiiB.  The  British  ambassador  at  Manioh  ra 
oeired  his  passports.  Other  German  princes  has- 
tened to  execute  Napoleon's  orders.  The  Austrian 
Minister  told  the  French  ambassador  that  his  master 
**anderstood  the  necessities  of  politics.**  But  at 
the  Diet  of  Begensburg  official  protests  were  raised 
against  Napoleon  on  the  part  of  Bussia  and  Sweden. 
Prussia  immediately  allied  herself  to  Bussia  in  ag^Jj^g^*^ 
secret  treaty  in  which  both  agreed  to  declare  warSS!^ 
**on  the  first  encroachment  of  the  French  govern- 
ment upon  the  States  of  the  North.*'  Napoleon 
answered  Bus8ia*s  protest  with  a  cutting  allusion 
to  the  unpunished  death  of  the  late  Czar.  **The 
complaint  now  raised  by  Bussia/'  he  wrote,  ''leads 
ns  to  ask  whether,  when  England  was  meditating  the 
assassination  of  Paul,  if  Bussia  had  been  informed 
that  the  conspirators  were  assembled  one  league 
from  her  frontier,  she  would  not  have  hastened  to 
seize  them."  At  the  same  time  Talleyrand  was 
instructed  to  recall  the  French  ambassador  from  \ 
St.  Petersburg.  Count  D'Ouvril,  the  Bussian  am- 
bassador, was  instructed  to  leave  Paris  unless  fourtumto  ^ 
points  were  granted:  1.  The  French  evacuation  of 
Naples.  2.  A  convention  on  Italian  affairs.  8.  An 
indemnity  for  the  King  of  Sardinia.  4.  French 
evacuation  of  Northern  Germany.  These  demands 
were  not  granted.  '*I  do  not  wish  for  war,**  wrote 
Napoleon,  ^*but  I  do  not  fear  it  with  any  one.  •  •  • 
I  will  suffer  no  interference  in  France.*' 

For  the  moment,  France  was  allowed  to  aoocMn- 
plish  her  own  destiny.  On  May  18,  Napoleon  ac- 
cepted the  l^rench  Senate's  offer  of  hereditary  em- 
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jriro.  Oambac^r^,  the  regicide,  flitt  saluted  hint 
with  the  title  of  Majesty.  "I  accept,"  said  Bona- 
parte, "the  title  vfaioh  70a  beliere  to  be  oBefnl  ta 
^e  glory  of  the  nation.  I  hope  that  Fmnoa  will 
never  repent  of  the  honors  with  which  she  endows 
my  family.  At  all  eveats,  my  spirit  will  no  longer 
be  with  my  poateritjr  on  that  day  when  they  sboU 
eeasQ  to  merit  the  love  and  confidence  of  la  giande 
nation."  A  procession  of  Senators,  accompanied  by 
trumpets  and  kettledrums,  announced  the  event  to 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  act  was  ratified  by  meana 
of  lists  to  which  the  people  signed  their  names.  The 
affirmative  votes  numbered  8,672,S29,  as  against 
2,609  negatives.  The  succession  was  to  be  in  the 
male  line,  the  Emperor  having  the  privilege  of 
adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default 
of  which,  or  of  direct  issue,  the  crown  was  to 
go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  oonsnlar 
constitution  was  amended  by  an  imperial  decree. 
Cambac^rds  and  Lobrun,  the  two  outgoing  eonaula, 
were  made  arch -chancellor  and  arch-treasorer.  Na- 
poleon's two  brothers  became  grand  electtw  and 
grand  constable.  Their  sisters  wen  prinrwnon. 
Bona-  Eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire  were  oreatod. 
^''"Ti^  They  were  Murat,  Mass^na,  Kellerman,  Soolt, 
**^^  fimn,  Lannes,  Key,  Money,  Jourdao,  Aogereaa, 
Bemadotte,  Hortier,  Davoust,  Bessidres,  Janot,  La 
Febvre,  Perignon  and  Lessurier.  Of  the  illiutrioua 
leaders  of  the  Army  of  the  Bhine,  none  were  hon- 
ored. Morean  was  disgraced,  and  Leoaarbef  his 
right  hand,  with  Macdonald,  hvd  to  ahtm  Firii. 
Horeaa's  bouse  and  estate  were  giTm  to  two  of 
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Napoleon's  generals.  A  new  nobility  was  created 
and  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  enlarged. 
An  imperial  court  was  established  at  the  Tnileries. 

*•  Whoever,"  says  Madame  de  Sta^l,  in  speaking JJl^J^ 
of  these  days  and  events,  "could  suggest  an  addi- *****"*"• 
tional  piece  of  etiquette  from  the  olden  time,  pro- 
pose a  new  reverence,  a  novel  mode  of  knocking 
at  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  a  more  ceremonious 
manner  of  presenting  a  petition  or  folding  a  letter, 
was  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
The  code  of  imperial  etiquette  is  the  most  remark- 
able authentic  record  of  human  baseness  that  the 
history  of  the  world  contains/' 

The  new  dynasty  was  recognized  at  "Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Two  months  after  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  title  by  Napoleon,  Francis  II.  of  Austria  AuBtn* 

*  •'  t  '  made  an 

raised  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to®*"**^ 
the  dignity  of  an  empire  in  place  of  the  dismem* 
bered  ancient  German  empire,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  nominal  head.  In  distant  Hayti,  the  negro 
leader,  Dessalines,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
Jean  Jacques  I. 

His  neighbors,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
viewed  these  proceedings  with  indifference.  The 
interminable  naval  warfare  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  iacreased  American  shipping  nearly 
fivefold.  The  little  war  against  the  Barbary  pirates 
still  lingered  on,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by 
Commodore  Preble  in  the  Mediterranean  to  bring 
Pasha  Yusuf  of  Tripoli  to  terms  by  bombarding  his 
harbors.  Finally  General  Eaton,  the  American  Con- 
sul at  ToniSi  brought  about  an  alliance  between  the 
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American  forces  and  those  of  Ramet,  vho  was  then 
flommaDding  an  anny  of  MamelatEea  againit  the 
Turks  in  Upper  Egj'pi.  From  the  other  aide, 
Turkey  was  threatened  by  the  Serriaoa,  who  threw 
ofi  the  Turkish  rale  ander  the  leadership  of  OMroy 
Geoi^os. 
A^^^  At  home  the  American  people  had  been  doeplj 
HuuiitoD  giiooked  by  tiie  kiliiog  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
great  Federalist,  in  a  dnel  with  Vice-President 
Borr.  President  Jefferson's  first  term  waa  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  been  defeated 
in  obtaining  the  Presidency  the  last  time,  foroaaw 
that  Jefferson  would  be  renominated,  and  that  ha 
would  fail  t^ain.  While  holding  the  office  of  Yiee- 
President,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Kew  York,  hoping  to  strengthen  thereby 
his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency.  The  powerful 
influence  of  Hamilton  prevented  Burr's  election. 
Burr  Bought  a  qnarrel  with  Hamilton  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  dnel.  On  the  morning  of  Jnly  11, 
on  the  heighta  of  the  Hudson,  oppfwite  Mew  York, 
he  shot  Hamilton  dead  after  Hamilton  had  deoUoed 
to  fire.  Duelling  came  into  disfavor  in  America 
from  that  day.  Burr  was  indicted  for  mnrder  and 
^^  sought  refuge  in  the  South.  After  the  expiration 
siegraced  ^f  {^g  Vice -Presidency,  he  conceived  a  plan  to  found 
a  Western  Empire  compoeed  of  the  BoathenunoBt 
States  of  the  Union  and  Mexico.  Thomas  JtOeaoa 
was  re-eleoted. 

By  the  death  <A  Alexander  HamilbKi,  Amwioa 
lost  one  of  her  great  statesmen.  He  was  bom  ui 
tba  West  Indies,  of  Ei^liah  and  French  ] 
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Having  been  sent  to  school  in  New  York,  h6k  Joined 
the  American  Bevolntion  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  served  early  in  the  Bevolutionary  war  as  a  cav- 
alry officer  and  later  on  General  Washington's  staflL 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Oeneral  Schnyler.  Next  he  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Soon  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Federal  party 
in  New  York.     Of  the  eightyfive  papers  in  the 
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"Federalist,**  more  than  fifty  were  written  by  him.  aitetpapen 
In  1789  he  entered  Washington's  Cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.     When  war  broke  out  with 
France,  he  was  made  Inspector-General.     In  poll- 
tics  he  was  the  opponent  both  of  Jefierson  and  Burr. 

Another  famous  man  who  died  during  this  yeargJJJ**®' 
was  Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher. 
His  metaphysical  doctrines  belonged  to  a  closely 
connected  system  of  reasoning  begun  by  Hume 
and  ended  by  Hegel.  As  an  ethical  thinker  he 
first  achieved  fame  at  E^nigsberg  in  1781.  The 
existence  of  an  authoritative  moral  law  (his  so- 
called  "categorical  imperative**),  he  contended,  im- 
plied  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of 
a  power  above.  The  theory  is  best  put  forward 
in  Wordsworth's  famous  '*Ode  to  Duty.*'  Kant's 
teachings  excited  persistent  controversies  through- 
out  Germany.  His  doctrines  were  summed  up  in 
his  ''Critique  of  Pure  Beason"  (1781),  ''Critique 
of  Practical  Beason"  (1787),  and  "Critique  of  the 
Faculty  of  Judgment**  (1790).  When  this  philoso- 
pher died,  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  tbe  whole 
of  his  life  had  conformed  to  his  teachings. 
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In  ooDtraat  to  this,  Uie  latest  nttoiaaaai  of  Napo- 
I0OD  ctmflicted  oddly  with  hia  sots.  Od  ikefieraber 
X,  the  Ftench  Senate  praaented  to  Booaparta  ttia  re- 
mits of  the  plebifioite  by  which  he  waa  eleeted  Urn- 
parol.  Kext  day  Mapoleos  and  hia  wife,  Jaaeph- 
ine  were  solemnly  crowned  as  Bmperor  and  J£m- 
press  in  the  Oathedtal  of  Ndtie  Dame.  Papa  Pins 
VII.  officiated.  When  the  Pope  reached  for  the 
crown  Napoleon  snatched  it  out  of  his  haada  and 
placed  it  on  hia  own  head.  In  his  first  imperial 
proclamation  to  the  Senate,  Napoleon  said:  "If 
death  do  not  overtake  me  in  the  midst  of  my  en* 
terprises,  I  hope  to  leave  to  posterity  a  memory 
which  shall  serve  forever  either  as  an  example  or 
as  a  reproach  to  my  successors.  ...  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  increase  the  territory  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
no  ambition  to  exert  influence  in  Europe.  No  other 
State  shall  be  incorporated  in  tbe  Empire  under  my 
rule."  Referring  to  bis  foreign  relations  be  said: 
"The  spirit  of  Catherine  the  Great  will  watoh  over 
the  counsels  of  Alexander.  He  will  remember  that, 
situated  far  from  France  as  he  is,  be  oould  neither 
reach  OS  nor  disturb  our  peace." 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  an  absolute 
rapture  between  Spain  and  Qreat  Britain.  Spain 
had  been  in  a  measure  compelled  to  purchase  peace 
from  France  by  the  payment  of  a  large  enbttkly, 
the  amount  of  which  was  kept  carefully  concealed 
from  the  firitish  Cabinet.  When  the  facts  were 
learned,  the  English  Minister  In  Madrid  nmon- 
■trated  agaiiut  the  payment  of  each  money.  It 
waa  not  long  after  discovered  that  a  sqnadxon  of 
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Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  were  equipped  and 
ready  to  sail  for  Ferrol,  where  a  French  fleet 
awaited  their  junction^  and  that  the  Spanish  yes* 
sels  would  put  to  sea  the  moment  that  four  Sp^ui- getzm^  of 
ish  frigates,  with  the  subsidy  on  board  in  specie,  ^^1^ 
should  arrive  from  America.  The  British  Cabinet  ^^'^ 
immediately  issued  orders  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  Brest  sta^ 
tion,  and  Admiral  Cochrane  off  Ferrol,  to  prevent 
the  sailing  of  both  the  French  and  Spanish  squad* 
rons;  they  also  directed  each  of  the  three  naval 
commanders  to  detach  two  frigates  to  cmise  off 
Cadiz,  and  intercept  the  homeward-bound  traasuxe- 
ships  of  Spain.  Four  of  the  six  British  frigatsB 
soon  fell  in  with  the  four  Spanish  ships  off  Cadis. 
The  Spanish  commodore  declined  to  submit  to  aa 
equal  fofce,  and  a  naval  engagement  was  fought. 
It  ended  in  the  blowing  up  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  and  the  capture  of  the  other  three,  with  ten 
millions  of  doUara  on  board. 

The  capture  of  these  frigates,  before  any  formal 
annoonoement  of   hostilities,  produced  the  result 
which    might    have   been    anticipated;    to   wit,    aspainde- 
deolaration  of  war  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain,  on  sngiMid 
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IT  haa  remained  a  sabject  for  oonjeotnre  to  thifl  day 
whether  Napoleon's  preparationa  for  inradiog 
England  were  seriona  or  intended  only  as  a  feint. 
At  all  eventB  he  proceeded  bo  earnestly  at  Boulogne 
that  all  the  world  anxioasly  awaited  the  blow.  To 
Napoleon  it  afforded  an  ezoelleot  excuse  for  keep- 
ing large  bodies  of  troops  on  their  feet  ready  for 
Huoieon'i  inBtflot  actioD.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Napoleon 
Beforma  perfected  his  new  military  system.  He  divided  his 
army,  in  the  first  instance,  into  corps  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thoosand  men,  each  of  which  was  intnuted 
to  a  marshal  of  the  Empire.  Again  he  separated 
these  corps  into  foor  or  fire  diTisions,  under  the 
oommand  of  generals  who  received  their  orAarA 
from  the  marshal.  la  this  way,  the  generala  be- 
came familiar  with  the  qualities  of  their  officers 
and  the  officers  with  the  capacity  and  disposition 
of  their  men;  an  esprit  de  corps  was  formed,  not 
only  among  the  officers  of  the  same  regiment,  bat 
among  those  of  the  same  division  and  corps.  Early 
in  Janoary,  after  Admiral  Villenenve  had  sue- 
oeeded  in  taking  a  French  squadron  out  of  Tonlon 
past  the  ever- watchful  cruisers  of  Great  Britain, 
only  to  be  pnrsaed  to  the  West  Indies  by  Nelson 
— Napoleon  explained    to    hia  priry  oooncil  that 
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the  Boulogne  encampmeiit  was  maintained  but  to 
hoodwink  the  continental  neighbors  of  France* 
He  justified  his  expenditure  of  thirty  million 
francsy  for  twenty  thousand  artillery  horses  and 
the  like,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  now  able  to 
throw  an  army  into  the  field  within  twenty  days  France 

./  •^     ready  for 

—one  month  earlier  than  Austria  could  mobilize  ^<^^ 
her  artillery.  Yet  the  preparations  at  Boulogne  ^^^'^ 
were  so  thorough  that  Napoleon  could  afford  to 
bide  his  time  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a  dash  across  the  Channel  after  all.  "Whichever 
way  he  turned  he  did  not  mean  to  be  caught  nap* 
ping. 

When  Austria,  under  the  promise  of  more  sub- 
sidies from  England,  started  to  reorganize  her  ar- 
tillery service,  Napoleon  curtly  told  the  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Paris  that  he  and  his  marshals  looked  ^^^ 
forward  to  eating  their  Christmas  dinner  in  Vienna. 

Early  in  1805  the  Czar  had  sent  special  envoys 
to  London  to  arrange  for  a  coalition  against  France. 
Napoleon  at  the  same  time  wrote  another  personal 
letter  to  George  III.  of  England.  It  ran  in  this 
wise: 

"Sib  and   Brother— Called    to  the  throne  ofFinai 
France  by  Providence,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  spondence 
for  peace.    France  and  England  abuse  their  prosper-  land 
ity.  .  .  .    What  can  your  people  hope  from  war? 
To  form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent?   The  Continent  will  remain  tranquil.     A 
coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance  and 
continental  greatness    of    France.   ...     If   your 
Majesty  will  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive  that 
the  war  is  without  an  object,  without  any  worthy 
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result  to  yoarself.  ...  la  not  the  irorld  large 
enough  for  our  two  n&tioiis  to  lire  in  it?  ...  I 
trust  Your  Majesty  will  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  aentimenta  and  my  wiah  to  give  yoa  every 
proof  of  them.  Napoleon." 

Lord  Mulgmve,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
]^|^]^'*  sent  a  reply  the  concluding  Bentences  of  which  read 
thus: 

"Conformably  to  his  desire  for  the  fatore  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  His  Majesty  feela  it  im- 
possible to  answer  more  particularly  to  the  over- 
tures that  have  been  made  to  him  till  he  has  time 
to  communicate  with  the  powers  on  the  Continent 
with  whom  he  ia  engaged  in  confidential  relations, 
and  particnlarly  with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who 
has  given  the  atrougest  proofs  of  his  wiadom,  the 
elevation  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  ani- 
mated, and  the  living  interest  which  he  takes  in 
the  safety  and  independence  of  the  Continent." 

Napoleon  tranamitted  hia  correspondence  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  of  the  intended  accession  of  his  brother 
Joseph  to  the  crown  of  Italy.  Napoleon  himself 
journeyed  to  Italy,  after  a  rapid  tour  along  the 
Rhine  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ostensibly  for  the  por- 
Kapdeon  poae  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  In  Italy 
he  and  Josephine  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  cam- 
paigns and  held  a  grand  review  upon  the  battlefield 
of  Marengo. 

On  January  24,  England  declared  war  with  Spain 
for  placing  her  forces  at  the  disposal  of  France. 
Barly  in  March,   Napoleon  informed  the   French 
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Senate  that  he  wonld  accept  for  himself  the  crown 
of  Italy.  The  Pope  left  France  and  returned  to 
Borne,  foiled  in  his  efforts  to  regain  his  lost  tem- 
poral powers. 

About  the  same  time  Jefferson  and  Clinton  took  J^ffSJSn 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  rat^"" 
the  United  States.  On  March  6,  General  William 
Eaton,  the  American  Consal  at  Tunis,  started  oat 
from  Alexandria  on  his  overland  expedition  against 
Ynsnf ,  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Tripoli.  With 
General  Eaton  went  a  picked  body  of  Mame- 
luke horsemen,  Greek  mercenaries  and  a  number 
of  Egyptian  fellahs.  They  traversed  the  Desert  of 
Barca  in  a  long  march  of  over  a  thousand  miles, 
and  finally  arrived  before  the  Tripolitan  harbor 
of  Deme.  An  American  fleet  opportunely  arrived 
before  the  harbor  at  the  same  time.  Their  ships 
bombarded  the  castle,  and  American  seamen  were 
landed  to  help  General  Eaton  and  his  motley  fol- 

Axnericaiui 

lowers.     Thev  stormed  Deme  on  April  25.     Yusuf  "tonn 

•^  *  Deme 

sued  for  peace.  On  June  4  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  last  of  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates.  The  American  prisoners  at  Tripoli 
were  set  free  and  the  pirates  relinquished  all  claim 
to  further  tribute. 

In  the  meanwhile  England  had  to  wage  more 
wars  in  India.  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  and  his  general. 
Ameer  Khan,  the  former  allies  of  Sindia  and  the^||^^ 
Mahrattas,  stirred  up  another  war  with  General 
WeUesley,  the  British  High  Oommissioner.  Holkar 
was  defeated  in  a  series  of  bloody  battles  by  General 
Lake.     In  the  first  of  these  General  Fraser,  oom- 
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manding  the  Britieh  oavalrj,  lost  his  life.  Id  tha 
end  Holkar  had  to  take  to  the  mouDtaina,  and 
India,  for  the  moment,  was  pacified. 

In  spring  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Great 

Britain  and  BusBia  to  stop  further  enoroaohmenta 

by  Napoleon.     King  Gnetav  of  Sweden  gave  his 

^^0^    immediate  adhesion.    Three  weeka  later  Napoleon 

Sl^**'     was  crowned  King  of  Italy.    The  Anstrian  depen* 

dency  of  Genoa  was  annexed  to  Italy.    This  last  act, 

premeditated  by  Napoleon  for  many  years,  brought 

Austria    into    the    coalition.      The  allies    against 

Third        France  now  included  England,  Bussia,  Aastria  and 

■^■ut      Sweden.     Great  Britain  undertook  to  pay  aabsidiee 

to  all  the  members  of  the  coalition.     France  could 

count  on  the  South  German  States  and  on  Spain. 

The  King  of  Prussia  remained  aloof  in  the  hope  of 

obtaining  Hanover. 

By  the  middle  of  summer  the  political  horison 
was  surcharged  with  electricity.  Napoleon  wrote  to 
Talleyrand;  "Ail  my  news  from  Italy  is  warlike. 
Indeed  Austria  no  longer  observes  any  conceal- 
Mapoiaon-i ''"B"*- "  ^^^  August  18,  Napoleon,  through  Talley- 
K?e  rand,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  Austriao 
troops  to  Bohemia,  so  as  to  leave  him  a  free  hand 
against  England.  Otherwise  he  threatened  imme- 
diate hostilities.  On  the  same  day  he  issued  ui^nt 
wders  to  Admiral  Villenenve,  who  had  returned  to 
Ferrol  from  the  West  Indies,  to  join  the  squadron 
at  Brest  and  to  strike  the  English  at  all  hazards. 
"If  with  thirty  ships  my  admirals  fear  to  attack 
twenty-four  British,"  he  concluded  scathingly,  "we 
may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  a  navy." 
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Villeneuva  at  once  got  to  sea  with  twenty-nine  v"^, 
ships  of  the  line.  As  he  sailed,  the  hesitating  ^£S^^ 
admiral  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine: 
"The  enemy's  forces,  more  concentrated  than  ever, 
leave  me  little  other  resource  than  to  go  to  Oadiz." 
So  it  tamed  oat.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  wrote  this 
prophetic  letter  to  Talleyrand: 

My  sqaadron  sailed  August  14  from  Ferrol  with 
thirty-four  ships;  it  had  no  enemy  in  sight.  If  it 
follows  my  instructions,  joins  the  Brest  squadron 
and  enters  the  Chanuel,  there  is  still  time.  I  am 
master  of  England.  If  on  the  contrary  my  admirals 
hesitate,  manceuvre  badly,  and  do  not  fulfil  their 
purpose,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  to  wait  for 
winter  to  cross  with  a  flotilla.  That  operation  is 
risky.  Such  being  the  case,  I  hasten  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  danger.  I  raise  my  camp  here  by 
September  28.  I  shall  have  in  Germany  200,000  Napoteon's 
and  25,000  in  Naples.  I  march  upon  Vienna,  andSAwSa* 
do  not  lay  down  my  arms  until  I  have  Naples 
and  Venice.  Then  I  shall  have  no  more  to  fear 
from  Austria/' 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  discouraged  by  adverse  winds  vuieneur© 
and  an  indecisive  action  with  some  British  ships  {^^Q^ 
under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  took  his  fleet  to  Cadiz. 
A  small  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Colling- 
wood,  took  care  of  it  there  until  reinforced  by 
Oalder*s  squadron,  which  followed  the  French  from 
Ferrol.  Other  British  ships  joined  the  blockade 
from  the  Mediterranean.  With  twenty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  Oollingwood  held  the  French  securely 
blocked  until  the  end  of  September.  Then  Nelson 
arrived  from  England  and  took  command.     Napo- 
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1«od's  hopes  of  inrading  Ecgland,  if  srer  gennlae, 
were  ended  for  good. 

N&poleon  reoeired  the  news  of  Yillanenva's  fMtal 
blonder  with  an  oatbarst  <A  rage.  War  on  land 
was  his  only  coarse  henoeforth.  On  Aagiut  34,  he 
Bammoned  General  Harmont  and  gave  him  secret 
Jj»^  marching  orders.  MarmoDt'a  army  corps  left  fioa- 
tbonuroh  jogne  next  day.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  wrote 
to  Talleyrand:  "My  decision  is  taken.  My  move- 
ment is  begun.  Three  weeks  hence  I  shall  be  in 
Germany  with  200,000  men."  By  the  end  of  Aogost 
the  whole  French  army  was  in  movement  Napo- 
leon himself  remained  at  Boulogne  under  the  pre> 
tence  of  preparing  to  embark  for  England.  Not 
until  September  24  did  he  leave  France.  Then 
the  Emperor  fairly  flew  to  join  his  army.  On  the 
26th  he  was  at  Strasburg.  The  whole  army  crossed 
M  the  Rhine,  and  on  October  7  the  united  French  forces 
struck  the  Danube  below  TJlm.  "You  have  woa 
the  war  with  your  legs,"  said  their  delighted  leader. 
Marmont's  corps  of  20,000  had  marched  for  Munx, 
Bemadotte,  with  the  20,000  who  had  held  Hanover, 
^__^_  boldly  abandoned  the  North,  and  crossing  through 
vidiu^  the  Prossian  territory  of  Anspaoh,  joined  MarmonU 
Thirty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Germui 
States  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  first 
comer.  This  swelled  the  French  army  to  200,000 
men.  By  the  time  the  Austrians  threw  an  ill* 
mobilized  advance  fotoe  of  60,000  into  Bavam,  ths 
Boldiera  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  had  alioady 
joined  the  French  at  Stuttgart.  Bernadotte  occu' 
pied  Munich. 
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The  Austrian  general,  Mack,  stood  at  Dim 
45,000  men  waiting  for  the  60,000  Bossians  under 
Katosov,  who  were  to  reach  him  by  October  10. 
The  Bussians  were  several  days  behindhand.    Mean- 
while the  French  with  four  army  corps  crossed  the 
Danube  nearly  a  week  before  they  were  expected.  SSSui* 
The  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  turned  and  the 
Austrian  forces  in  the  Tyrol  were  thus  cut  off. 
Bernadotte's  and  Ney*s  divisions  pushed  in  between 
General  Mack  and  the  slowly  advancing  Bussians,  ^Sm^ 
while  Marmont  Bwung  around  to  the  A^trian  rear.  ~*^ 
Ney,  Soult  and  Lannes  advanced  their  three  army 
corps  from   Donauwoerth,   while  Murat,   with  his 
cavalry,  made  a  dash  along  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube.    The  concerted  movement  was  executed  by 
Napoleon's    seven    marshals    with    admirable  pre- 
cision.    Ney  rolled  up  the  Austrians  under  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  at  Gunzburg  and  again  at  Elchin-  mS^SZ; 
gen.     Three  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  his  bands,  gen 
Soult  overran  Augsburg  and  took  Memmingen,  with 
4,000  prisoners.      Murat    overtook  General  Wer- 
neck's  battalions  marching  out  of  Ulm  and  threw 
them  back  into  the  city,  taking  8,000  prisoners. 
From  all  sides  the  Austrians  were  thrown  into  Ulm. 
There  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  and,  as  it  were,  suffocated.    On 
October  20,  Mack  surrendered  with  28,000  Austri- gur,«Qfi^ 
ana,  without  ever  a  chance  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  ^ 
Napoleon  could  write  to  Josephine: 

"Daring  all  the  days  of  the  week  I  have  been 
drenched  with  rain  and  my  feet  have  been  nearly 
frozen.    To-day  I  have  had  some  rest.    I  have  f ul* 
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Slled  my  designs.  I  lure  deatroynd  the  Anatriui 
arukj  by  simple  marches.  I  hsTO  taiksm  tO,000 
piisoners,  120  guns,  90  flags,  and  more  than  80 
general  officers.  I  am  cooteot  vith  my  army.  We 
hace  lost  bat  1,500  men,  two-thirds  <rf  whrnn  are 
merely  wounded.  I  now  go  in  parsnit  of  the  Bns- 
sians.  They  are  undone.  Adieo,  my  Jos^fainek 
One  tbonsand  loving  wcstls  to  yoa." 

Od  the  day  after  this  brilliant  loaeeai  the  Frenoh 
arms  elsewhere  Boffered  irretrievable  disaster.  Befora 
quitting  France,  Napoleon  had  given  orders  for  the 
French  fleet  to  enter  tiie  MeditenaneaQ  to  help 
the  French  army  ander  St.  Gyr  to  strike  at  ITqtleB. 
JiS^^''  At  the  same  time  there  was  to  be  a  change  oi  com- 
m&Dd.  "As  Tillenenve's  excessive  pnsillammity 
will  prevent  him  from  undertaking  this,"  wrote 
NapoleoQ  to  Deords,  "we  will  send  to  replace  him 
Admiral  Bosily,  who  will  bear  letters  directing 
Tilleneuve  to  retnrn  to  Frauce  and  give  ap  aoconnt 
of  bis  conduct."  On  the  approach  of  Admiral 
Rosily,  Villeneuve,  getting  wind  of  his  miarion, 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  on  his  own  belialL  On 
October  18  he  wrote  to  Decr^s:  "I  will  sail  henoe 
to-morrow  if  circamstances  favor."  The  next  day 
He  uiis  his  fleet  weighed  anchor.  Kelson,  waiting  far  ont- 
BMtie  aide,  at  once  made  sail  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  October  21  thirty -three  Frenoh  and 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  with  flve  frigates  and  two 
brigs  headed  due  south  for  the  Straits.  The  two 
British  columns  were  nearly  a  mile  apart,  sailing 
parallel  according  to  Nelson's  prearranged  plan  of 
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battle.  Kelson  was  on  the  ** Victory,"  with  seven^- 
foor  gnna,  commanding  twelve  ships  on  the  right 
Collingwood  on  the  '^ Royal  Sovereign"  headed 
fifteen  ships  on  the  left  wing.  The  French  and 
Spaniards  steered  south  in  five  columns,  two  of 
which  were  detached  to  windward  under  Admiral 
Gravina.  Cape  Trafalgar  loomed  up  twelve  miles 
in  the  distance.  Nelson  hoisted  the  signal:  '*Eng- 
land  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

To  the  British  double  column  advance  the  French  ^^^^ 
opposed  a  long  line,  close-hauled,  so  as  to  curve 
away  from  the  point  of  attack.  Admiral  Yilleneuve 
was  almost  in  the  centre  on  the  **Bucentaure,"  an 
eighty-gun  ship,  and  Vice- Admiral  Alava  was  but 
a  few  ships  from  him  on  the  *' Santa  Anna."  Both 
British  columns  made  for  the  middle  of  the  French 
line,  Nelson's  flagship  heading  for  the  ''Bucen- 
taure,"  while  Collingwood  made  a  dash  for  the 
*' Santa  Anna."  ''Let  us  do  something  to-day  that 
the  world  will  talk  of  hereafter,"  said  Collingwood. 
So  far  did  the  **Boyal  Sovereign"  outsail,  or  rather 
outdrift,  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  that  Collingwood  en-  Jg^^J^t" 
tered  the  enemy's  fire  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ahead 
of  the  rest  at  noon.  For  fully  half  an  hour  he  had 
to  support  the  combined  fire  of  the  enemy's  ships 
quite  alone.  '*See!"  cried  Nelson,  as  he  watched 
his  progress,  **see  how  that  noble  fellow  Colling- 
wood carries  his  ship  into  action!"  and  Collingwood 
at  the  same  time  observed  to  his  officers,  ''What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  here!"  Colling  wood's  first 
broadside  raked  the  "Santa  Anna"  from  stem  to 
stem*    Her  decks  ran  with  blood.    Then  the  ''Royal 
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Sovereign"  luffed  op  close  to  h«r  chief  tntagoaiBt, 
and  side  by  side  witli  the  "Santa  Anna"  she  foaght 
ofi  the  enemy's  ahips  that  closed  in  apoothetwo. 
At  last  ColIingwDod's  next-in-line  oame  ap  with  the 
"Royal  Sovereign,"  and  together  they  sank  or  cap- 
tared  twelve  of  Admiral  Alava's  sixteen  ships 
forming  the  rear  line.  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  hia 
squadron,  did  not  reach  the  "Biioentaore"  antil 
half  an  hoar  after  his  right  wing  was  in  fall  battle. 
Nelson's  flagship  raked  the  "Bucentanre,"  bat  a 
ship  close  to  leeward  blocked  her  way.  Aforioai 
"Victory"  dose-range  fight  followed  between  the  "Victory" 
iioobt>b]^"and  the  "Bedonbtablc."  The  English  broadsides 
were  stronger,  but  the  French  swept  the  "Vic- 
tory's" decks  with  their  musketry.  Of  the  French 
crew  of  643  but  35  were  left,  and  they  kept  np  the 
fight  At  half-past  one  Nelson  was  strnck  by  a 
ballet  fired  from  the  Frencbmao's  rising.  He  fell 
NeiK>D  OQ  the  deck  mortally  wounded.  As  his  ship  trem- 
bled ander  the  thunder  of  her  oontimied  broadudes, 
Nelson  exclaimed :  ' ' Ah,  Victory,  Victory,  how 
tfaoa  dost  rack  my  brain."  "Tbey  have  done  for 
me  at  last,"  be  said.  While  they  carried  him  down 
to  the  cockpit  he  covered  hia  face  and  epaulets  with 
a  iiandkerchief,  leat  the  news  of  his  injury  should 
discoarage  the  fighting  sailors.  When  they  brought 
him  news  that  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had,  baes 
taken,  be  whispered:  "  'Tis  well,  bat  I  bai^ained 
for  twenty."  Lord  Nelson  died  a  few  momentg 
after  the  "Aohille"  and  the  "Intrepide"  had 
blown  up. 
Perez  QaldoB,  in  his  "Episodios  Naoionales,"  Iim 
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given  a  reaUstio  piotare  of  the  scenes  within  the^J^Soe** 
gloomy  receases  of  the  great  Spanish  f oar*deoker, '^^ '^^^^^ 
^'Santisaima  Trinidad/'  as  the  British  ships  hung 
on  her  flanks  and  wasted  her  with  their  fire:  ^*The 
English  shot  had  torn  our  sails  to  tattenu  It  was 
as  if  huge  invisible  talons  had  been  dragging  at 
them.  Fragments  of  spars,  splinters  of  wood,  thick 
hempen  cables  cat  up  as  corn  is  cut  by  the  sickle, 
fallen  blocks,  shreds  of  canvas,  bits  of  iron,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  that  had  been  wrenched 
away  by  the  enemy's  fire,  were  piled  along. the 
deck,  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  move  about. 
From  moment  to  moment  men  fell — some  into  the 
sea;  and  the  carses  of  the  combatants  mingled  witii 
groans  of  the  wounded,  so  that  it  was  often  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  dying  were  blaspheming  G-od  paitiou- 
or  the  fighters  were  calling  upon  Him  for  aid.  I  Fight 
helped  in  the  very  dismal  task  of  carrying  the 
wounded  into  the  hold,  where  the  surgeons  worked. 
Some  died  ere  we  could  convey  them  thither; 
others  had  to  undergo  frightful  operations  ere  their 
wom*out  bodies  could  get  an  instant's  rest.  It  was 
much  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  assist  the  car* 
penter's  crew  in  temporarily  stopping  some  of  the 
holes  torn  by  shot  in  the  ship's  hull.  .  .  Blood 
ran  in  streams  about  the  deck ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
Band,  the  rolling  of  the  ship  carried  it  hither  and 
thither  until  it  made  strange  patterns  on  the  planks. 
The  enemy's  shot,  fired,  as  they  were,  from  very 
short  range,  caused  horrible  mutilations.  .  •  The 
ship  enaked  and  groaned  as  she  rolled,  and  through 
a  tfaooMnd  holes  and  orevioes  in  her  strained  hull 
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the  sea  sported  in  and  began  to  flood  the  hold. 
The  'Trinidad's'  people  saw  the  oommander-in-ohief 
haul  down  his  flag;  heard  the  'Achille'  blow  up  and 
hurl  her  six  hundred  men  into  eternity;  learned 
that  their  own  hold  was  so  crowded  with  wounded 
that  DO  more  could  be  received  there.  Then,  when 
all  three  masts  had  in  succession  been  brought 
crashing  down,  the  defence  coUapsed,  and  the  'San- 
tissima  Trinidad'  struck  her  flag."  When  the 
French  flagship  struck,  she  was  taken  poeseasion 
of  by  a  tiny  boat's  crew  from  the  "Conqueror," 
consisting  of  three  marines  and  two  sailors.  The 
ouinire  of  ™*""®  officer  coolly  locked  the  powder  magazine 
'™™^"  of  the  Frenchman,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  left 
two  of  his  men  in  charge  of  the  surrendered 
"Bucentaure,"  put  VitleneaTe  and  his  two  captains 
in  his  boat  with  his  two  marines  and  himself,  and 
pulled  oS.  in  search  of  the  "Ooaqueror."  In  the 
smoke  and  confusion,  however,  he  ooold  not  And 
that  ship,  and  so  carried  the  captured  French  ad- 
miral to  the  "Mara." 
2?^  By  two  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  fleet  was  cut 
^'™"  in  two.  Altogether  the  French  and  Spaniards  lost 
eighteen  ships.  At  Ave  in  the  evening  Admiral 
Gravina  retreated  to  Cadiz  with  the  remnants  of  the 
allied  fleet.  Only  Ave  French  ships  got  away. 
Admiral  Villenenve  and  the  Spanish  Bear-Admiral 
CisneroB  were  taken  prisoners.  Admiral  Qravina 
and  Bear-Admiral  Alava  were  wounded,  and  the 
French  Bear- Admiral  was  killed.  Villeneuve,  later, 
SlilSru"  committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  French  ships  that 
escaped  shortly  afterward  fell  a  prey  to  the  Britidi 
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off  Cape  Yilano.  After  a  four  hours'  fight  between 
Commodore  Strachan  aod  the  French  Bear-Admirali 
Dnmaroifl,  thej  straok  their  colors. 

Napoleon  took  pains  to  suppress  all  reports  of 
this  disastrous  battle  in  France.  In  a  subsequent 
message  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  he  thus  referred  to 
it:  *'We  have  lost  some  ships  by  storm  after  a 
battle  imprudently  undertaken."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  at  one  stroke  destroyed Sr^'JSu 
the  sea  power  of  Spain  and  of  France.  Its  conse-  er&r 
quences  have  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

In  Italy  the  command  of  a  French  force  number- 
ing 90,000  men  had  been  given  to  Mass^na.  The 
Austrians  confronted  him  with  their  strongest  army 
numbering  75,000  under  Archduke  Charles.  FaceSSj*** 
to  face,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Adige,  the 
two  armies  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  attack. 
MasB^na,  hearing  how  favorable  matters  stood  in 
Germany,  resolved  to  strike  simultaneously  with 
Napoleon.  On  October  18  he  crossed  the  Adige, 
but  encountered  such  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
Austrian  trenches  that,  after  securing  a  lodgment, 
he  had  to  fall  back.  On  October  20  the  French 
army  crossed  the  river  a  second  time  and  stormed 
the  heights  of  Yalpantena  and  St.  Michael  amid 
great  slaughter.  On  October  80,  upon  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Ulm,  Mass^na  attacked  very  vigor- 
ously all  along  the  line.  A  bloody  battle  followed 
at  Caldiero,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  severely.  S^jg^ 
In  the  end  8,000  Austrians  were  made  prisoners. 
A  detached  column  of  5,000  under  Hillinger  like- 
wise bad  to  Bunrender  to  tiio  French.     Archduke 
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Oharles,  after  obtaining  a  Bhort  armistioe,  fell  baok 
aod  b^^n  a  steady  retreat  toward  Vincenza  and 
Yemce.  The  Frenoh  followed  step  by  step.  All 
attempts  to  reinforce  him  from  the  Tyrol  vera 
frustrated. 

In  G-ermany,  Napoleon  followed  np  the  smTender 
of  Hack  by  sending  his  cavalry  under  Marat  after 
the  detached  Aostrian  battalions,  with  iostraotions 
to  come  in  tooob  with  the  approaching  Btucdan 
column.  KutusoT,  the  Russian  general,  fell  back 
over  the  Danabe.  Murat  failed  to  engage  him,  bat 
Capture  ot  pushed  on  to  plaok  the  easy  prize  of  Vienna.  His 
victorious  squadrons  rode  through  Vienna  on  No- 
vember 13.  As  a  resalt  of  this  tactical  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Mortier's  ad- 
vance columns  under  Qeneral  Qozan  were  almoat 
annihilated  by  the  BussiacB.  Mnrat  received  peremp- 
tory  orders  to  leave  Vienna  and  attack  the  Bussians 
on  their  right  flank  in  Moravia.  In  a  stubborn  fight 
at  Hollabrann  the  Russian  general,  Bagration,  held 
the  French  long  enough  to  prevent  the  Russian  flank 
from  being  turned.  The  Russian  reserve  of  45,000, 
under  Generals  Bennigsen  and  Essen,  came  np  and 
joined  forces  with  Kutosov  and  the  remnants  of 
the  Austrian  armies.  Napoleon,  standing  at  Bronn 
with  60,000,  found  himself  confronted  by  an  army 
of  100,000  allies.  To  protect  his  flanks.  Napoleon 
had  to  extend  his  army  far  into  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  down  to  the  Alps.  Behind  him  in  Italy,  Boi- 
sian  and  British  forces  had  landed  at  Naplea  to 
throw  the  French  out  of  Taranto. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  Prussian  prime  minis- 
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ter,  Von  Hangwitz,  appeared  at  Napoleon's  head-  ^^ 
quarters.  By  way  of  reparation  for  Bernadotte'sa^^^ 
march  through  Prossian  Ansbach,  he  demanded 
immediate  evacuation  of  all  recent  French  aoquisi- 
tions.  Otherwise  Prussia  stood  ready  to  join  the 
allies  with  an  army  of  180,000  men.  As  it  was, 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  already  shown  his  temper 
by  permitting  the  Bussians  to  march  through  Prus- 
sian Silesia.  For  Napoleon,  it  became  all-important 
to  hold  the  Prussians  off,  if  only  for  a  few  days. 
To  gain  this  time  he  sent  Von  Haugwitz  to  Talley- 
rand  at  Vienna  with  private  instructions  to  that 
master  of  diplomacy  to  prolong  his  proceedings 
with  the  inconvenient  envoy  as  long  as  he  possibly 
oould.  In  the  interval  all  might  be  won  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  fortune. 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  the  youthful  Czar  of  Aiex.^ 
Russia  felt  equally  impatient.  Alexander  burned  ^^^^^^^ 
to  measure  his  imperial  generalship  against  that 
of  the  Corsican  upstart,  and,  forthwith.  General 
Weyrother  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  battle. 
The  allies,  in  their  plan  of  attack,  meant  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  French  army,  to  cut  them 
off  from  Vienna  and  drive  them  to  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  They  sought  to  effect  this  by  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  operations  in  war — a  flank 
mareh  in  column  in  front  of  a  concentrated  enemy — 
and  that  enemy  Napoleon.  Accordingly,  early  on 
December  1,  they  moved  forward  in  five  columna 
obliqaely  across  the  French  position,  while  the  re- 
serve, mude"*  Onmdduke  Constantine,  occupied  the 
Imghl*  in  front  of  Austerlit^    The  mommt  thflt 
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Napoleon  sav  thiB  manotaTPe  nndertakeB,  he  ex- 
oUimed,  "That  army  ia  miDel" 

Hia  Tanguard  was  at  onoe  withdrawa  to  lore  oa 
the  BusaiaDa.  For  the  Bak«  of  better  ooDoentration, 
Kapoleon  fell  back  behind  Brann,  where  Bernadotte 
and  Davoost  could  the  more  readily  join  him  with 
their  army  corps.  The  Busaians  haraaaed  the  right 
flank  of  the  Frenoh.  To  detach  the  Boaaian  foroes 
still  further,  Napoleon,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  ex- 
tended the  end  of  hia  right  flank  in  the  direction  ci 
Tellnitz.  The  Boaaian  general  fell  into  the  tatp. 
While  turning  the  distant  French  flank  he  denuded 
the  centre  of  the  allied  battle  line.  Napoleon  had 
planned  to  strike  the  allies  in  their  weak  centre. 
The  better  to  accomplish  his  pnrpoae  he  meant  to 
take  them  by  aarprise.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
alliea,  early  next  morning,  Marshal  Soolt,  who  held 
the  French  centre,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  from  the 
heights  of  Pratzen.  This  was  done.  The  Bnssian 
vangnard  hastened  to  climb  the  heighta  and  waited 
for  the  rest  to  come  ap,  while  the  Freooh  concen- 
trated in  the  valley  below.  All  was  hidden  in  the 
mists  of  winter. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  base  blew  away  and  the  son 
rose  gloriooB  above  the  heights — the  famoos  "Sun 
of  Aosterlits."  It  was  Napoleon's  Inc^  day,  De- 
cember 2,  the  date  of  his  coronation.  Ab  aotm  >■ 
the  fog  lifted,  Sonlt's  colnmos  dashed  up  the  hill 
and  stormed  the  heights.  The  Bossiao  gaiui»  jnat 
nnlimbering  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  of  PratMilt  were 
turned  against  the  allien.  At  the  point  of  the  bayo* 
net  their  infantry  waa  driven  down  tba  rtsep  nlopt 
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and  threw  the  Bossian  reserve  columns  into  mde*  ^^"■^^^'^ 
flcribable  disorder.  The  straggling  mass  of  allies 
came  under  the  shot  and  shell  of  their  own  cap« 
tured  batteries  on  the  hill,  while  the  French  horse 
artillery  dashed  to  other  points  of  vantage.  The 
Russian  guards  made  a  brave  std^  in  the  plain, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  Soult's  compact 
corps  charging  down  the  hill.  Soult  pierced  the 
centre  and  cut  the  allied  army  fairly  in  two.  All 
the  French  reserve  cavalry  under  Marat  crum- 
pled up  the  Austrian  left  wing.  For  a  while  the 
right  flank  still  held  its  own.  The  Bussian  horse- 
guards  repulsed  the  French  grenadiers-i-cheval  and 
cut  their  way  through  them  to  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence, where  Napoleon  stood  directing  the  battle; 
but  the  combined  forces  of  Soult,  Lannes  and  Da- 
voust  were  too  much  for  them.  Napoleon's  aide- 
de-camp,  Bapp,  was  wounded,  and  the  Bussian 
prince,  Buppin,  was  taken  captive  during  this 
encounter.  Whole  battalions  were  bayoneted  by 
the  French.  The  bridge  at  Aujezd  broke  under 
the  weight  of  fleeing  Bussians.  Other  large  bodies 
of  allies  broke  through  the  ice  of  Lake  Satcha, 
which  was  burst  by  means  of  French  artillery  fire. 
Several  thousand  were  drowned  or  taken  prisoners. 
Elsewhere  six  thousand  Austrians  perished,  and 
20,000,  most  of  whom  were  Bussians,  were  taken 
alive.  All  the  stores  and  ammunition  of  the  com- 
bined armies  fell  into  Napoleon's  hands.  '^I  had 
previously  seen  some  lost  battles,"  says  an  eye* 
witness  of  this  frightful  scene,  Oeneral  Langeron, 
*'but  I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  defeat."    The 
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■jjg^    young  Czar  wept  as  he  rode  away  £rcHn  the  Boena 
£^*°    of  the  diaaster.     After  him  went  all  that  waa  left  of 
the  Boaeiaa  army.    The  Aagtrian  emperor  BCKight 
oat  Napoleon   at  his  beadquarterB  and   sned   tot 
terms.      Thus    ended    th«    battle   <rf    Ths   Three 
Emperors. 
tbt"^-^        Throngh  Von  EUugwitB  at  Vienna,  Pnui^  in- 
'™"        stead  of  attacking  Napoleon,  entered  into  a  aeoret 
treaty  with  the  conqueror  at  Schoenbronn.    Napo- 
leon remarked:  "Yoili  an  compliment  doot  la  for- 
tane  a  ebang^  radreBsel"     Proasia's  reward    for 
this  change  of  front  was  to  be  the  dominion  at 
Hanover.    Ten  days  after  the  departare  <d  Haug- 
witz  from  Vienna,  Austria  made  peace  witii  Franoe 
'  at  Fressbntg.    Napoleon's  threat  that  his  manhala 
would  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  in  Vieana  was  fnl- 
flUed.     Austria  had  to  gire  ap  28,000  sqaare  miles 
of  territory,  with  three  and  a  half  million  inhaln- 
Venice      tants.    Yeoice  and  Dalmatia  went  to  Franoe;  the 

(nltea  from 

Aiutria  Tyrol  and  the  free  cities  of  Aagsboig  and  Norem* 
beig  to  Bavaria,  which  was  elevated  to  a  kingdma 
South  together  with  Wnrtemberg.  Pnuaia  obtained  Han- 
n^'tSS^  over,  bat  lost  Neofohatel  in  Switzerland  to  Franoe, 
and  Anspaoh  to  Bavaria.  The  treaty  of  Preasbarg 
was  followed  by  Napoleon's  famona  proolamatioa 
against  the  House  of  Naples:  "We  have  pardoned," 
it  ran,  "that  infatuated  king,  who  has  thrioe  done 
everytiiing  to  rain  himself.  Shall  we  pardon  him 
a  f oorth  time  ?  Shall  we  a  fonrth  time  trust  a  ooort 
without  Mtb,  without  honor,  without  leaaon  7  Nol 
It  is  incompatible  with  the  repose  of  Europe  and 
the  honor  of  my  orown."    Once  mora  Napoleon 
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was  master  of  Europe,  with  none  to  dispute 
sway  but  England. 

The  year  1806  was  a  sad  one  for  Germany  in  other 
raepects.  During  this  year  the  poet  Friedrich  Schil-  d^^^^^ 
ler  died  at  Weimar  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  He  was  *>***"• 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  historical  play,  *  ^De- 
metrius." Schiller  was  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  German  literature.  In  his  convictions  he  was 
pre-eminently  an  idealist  like  Shelley,  and,  like  him, 
he  was  a  master  of  lyric  expression;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  German  language  was  still  in  an 
uncouth  and  crude  stage.  As  a  historian,  unlike 
most  German  scholars,  he  was  distinguished  rather 
by  his  command  of  facile  and  lucid  prose  than  by 
the  thoroughness  of  his  research.  Idealist  that 
he  was,  his  philosophical  studies  made  him  a  clear 
thinker.  Thus,  as  early  as  1794,  he  gave  this  fore- 
cast of  the  main  results  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
then  at  its  height:  *'The  French  Republic  will  pass 
away  as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  It  will  pass  into  an- 
archy, and  this  will  end  in  submission  to  a  despot,  ^^Stoc 
who  will  extend  his  sway  oyer  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.'*  Schiller  b^an  his  literary  career  as  a 
revolutionary.  While  serving  as  a  regimental  sur- 
geon in  Stuttgart,  he  wrote  ''The  Bobbers,"  a  wild, 
rhapsodical  play,  the  performance  of  which  created 
a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Schiller  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  it  and  left  Stuttgart  as  a  fugitive.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  at  Mannheim,  Leipsio 
and  Dresden  in  great  poverty.  With  the  aid  of  his 
old  friend,  Koemer,  Schiller  found  his  way  at  last 
to  Weimar,  where  he  was  kindly  received.    Goethe 


4  Howxr  or  sb*  ■»■■ 

■ee-urrf  far  kiin  aa  ippniiili— it  m  [ifofatir  of 
history  at  the  Uniyenity  of  Jam,  s  poit  iriiieh 
BcbiUer  beld  votfl  fan  dea^  In  Us  eqn^  of 
hurtorUn  he  wrote  "A  fiietoiy  of  tbe  Berc^  of  the 
Ketherlaodfl"  and  so  ebbonte  ^'Histacj  of  the 
Thirty  Tean'  War,"  whieh  ia  atill  a  staodard. 
From  1796  to  1800  the  poet  wrote  his  fineat  bal- 
lads  and  hia  moat  finiwhed  »tp»iiM_  the  tnlogj  of 
*'  WaUenatein. ' '  In  the  loUowing  year^  apent 
nwatly  at  Weiniar,  be  (Kodoced  **llaiy  Staart," 
"The  Maid  of  Orlevaa,"  "The  Bride  of  ICeaaina," 
and  "Willism  Tell,"  the  laat  and  m< 
of  his  playa. 
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ON  January  1  of  this  year  the  reigning  princes 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  assumed  the 
royal  crown.  From  Schoenbrunn  in  Aus- 
tria Napoleon  dictated  a  decree  deposing  the  Bour-  House  of 
bon  family  in  Italy:  '*La  Dynastie  de  Naples  a  denned 
cess^  de  regner."  The  Queen  of  Naples  fled  to 
Palermo  in  Sicily,  where  her  court  was  protected 
by  the  guns  of  British  cruisers. 

In  England  the  opponents  of  the  government 
opened  the  year  by  asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  disasters  to  the  British  policy  abroad 
**80  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministry.*'  The  motion,  though  read  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  never  brought  to  a  vote, 
owing  to  the  severe  illness  into  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  fallen  after  the  disaster  at  Austerlitz.  On 
January  28,  William  Pitt  died  in  the  forty-seventh  D«»th  of 
year  of  his  life.  The  death  of  Nelson,  with  the  dis- 
asters of  IJlm  and  Austerlitz,  following  so  closely 
upon  one  another,  were  too  much  for  Pitt's  failing 
health.  The  dying  statesman's  exhortation  to  Em- 
peror  Francis,  written  after  the  surrender  of  ITlm, 
is  one  of  the  most  soul-stirring  appeals  to  be  found 
in  English  diplomatic  correspondence.  ^'Auster- 
Htz  killed  Pitt,"  wrote  Wilberforce  in  his  diary. 
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"  'Boll  ap  that  map,'  he  aaid  id  a  hollow  voice, 
as  be  pointed  to  a  map  of  Eorope  which  hung 
npon  the  wall.  'It  will  be  naelMS  for  tea  years  to 
come.'  "  While  in  the  etapor  of  death  Pitt  rallied 
for  a  last  time.  Those  that  bent  over  him  caught 
a  faint  mnrmar:  *'Blj  oonntiyl  How  I  leave  my 
couQtryl"  The  bearer  of  a  great  name,  he  had 
made  it  even  more  iUostrioas.  During  his  lifetime 
he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
hie  coantry  and  of  Enrope.  For  twenty'three  years 
he  presided  over  the  councils  of  Oreat  Britain.  He 
showed  his  chief  ability  in  the  management  of  the 
internal  afEaira  of  his  country,  partioularly  in 
the  regulation  of  its  finances.  But  for  his  reso- 
lute creation  of  a  national  sinking  fund  based  oa 
the  increment  of  componnd  interest,  England  would 
have  been  unequal  to  the  financial  hardens  of  her 
gigantic  war  against  the  power  of  Kapoleon.  The 
union  of  Ireland  to  England  was  Pitt's  crowning 
stroke.  In  external  affairs  he  was  singularly  anfor* 
tanate.  His  blnnt  letters  to  Napoleon  are  a  ease  ID 
point.  Almost  all  his  political  reverses  came  from 
that  sonroe.  Had  he  lived,  his  recent  iliiiliiiin 
foreign  policy  would  probably  have  foonderad  bis 
admiaistration  before  the  close  of  Paiiiameot.  Lord 
Grenvilte,  who  sacceeded  Pitt  in  office,  took  Mr. 
Fox  into  his  cabinet  to  act  as  Secretary  of  Foreigo 
ASaiis.  For  the  moment  Mr.  Fox  had  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  After  Pitt's  death^ 
Parliament  voted  a  sum  of  £40,000  to  pfty  the  dead 
statesman's  debts,  and  decreed  that  he  should  he 
buried  by  the  nation  in  Westminster  Abbey'.     The 
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eitj  oi  Londoii  voted  to  erect  a  publio  moniiiiieiit 
to  Pitt  «t  QoiklhalL 

On  the  same  day,  the  French  Senate  decreed  that 
a  pablio  monnment  ahoold  be  erected  to  ^^Napo* 
leon  le  Grand. ' '  The  yonng  Italian  scnlptor  Oanora 
was  intmated  widi  thia  taalc  A  few  days  later  the 
last  lemnanta  of  the  French  nary  nnder  Leiasdgaea 
wen  deatroyed  in  the  bay  of  San  Domingo  by  a^ffsan^ 
Bxitaah  iqoadroiit  andmr  the  command  of  Admiral  ^^^^^'^"^ 
Duckworth.  After  a  fierce  aea-fight,  lasting  aer* 
eral  honra,  two  French  ships  were  blown  ap  and 
three  anrrendeied.  Next,  the  French  Vice- Admiral  S^ 
linoiai  letnming  from  India,  fell  into  the  handa  of 
the  Britiah  with  one  ahip  of  the  line  and  one  frigate. 
The  **Oannonnidire,"  another  French  ship  of  the  line, 
waa  d^ytored  off  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope.  French  panoyaed 
eommeroial  shipping  was  annihilated.  Henceforth 
Napoleon  had  only  hia  land  forces  to  eonnt  on.  In 
the  first  week  of  Febrnary  he  sent  an  army  of  in- 
▼aaion  to  Nqplea  nnder  Mas8&M^  and  his  brother 
Joseph  was  made  King  of  tiie  Two  Siciliea.  Na- 
poleon annoonoed  it  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Oorps  Tn^ftlatif.  His  address  contained  the  foUow- 
11^  charaeteriBtio  sentences: 

*'I  hare  atenged  the  rights  of  the  weaker  Statea. 
The  royal  House  of  Naples  has  lost  its  crown  for^ 
erer.  Italy  from  end  to  end  now  forms  a  part  of 
onr  great  empire.  Frenchmen,  I  have  not  been 
deceiTed  in  my  hopes.  Your  love  more  than  the 
aoqnintion  of  rich  territories  is  my  chief  glory. 
Henceforth  nothing  shall  be  done  that  is  not  es- 
sential to  guarantee  the  glory  and  safe^  ol  xa$ 
peopisa. 

XlXth  OiMitary  -YoL  1— t 
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^^l^'"  Simoltaneooaly  with  thia,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  very 
Kk^°^  much  ageioBt  hja  will,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Ka- 
plea  and  Sicily.  Napoleon's  other  brothers,  Looia 
and  Jerome,  were  likewise  diapoeed  of.  Louis,  in 
the  face  of  hia  protest,  was  selected  for  itin  throne 
of  Holland.  "If  yon  have  not  been  conanlted  in 
this  aflftir,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  "it  was 
becaase  a  Bubjeot  cannot  bnt  obey."  Jarome, 
who  had  married  a  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore, 
was  ordered  to  give  np  his  wife  and  child  to  many 
a  phncesa  of  Wnrtembeig,  with  whom  to  reign  over 
~^„  the  projected  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  When  Pope 
^^(^„i^  Pioa  VII.  demurred  to  this  divorce*  Napoleon  wrote 
bmsqnely:  "Yonr  Holiness  is  sovereign  of  Borne, 
but  I  am  her  Smperor.  .  .  I  am  acoonntable  to 
G  7d,  who  has  chosen  my  arm  to  re-establish  relig- 
ion. .  .  It  is  not  by  sleeping  that  I  have  reorgan* 
iaed  religion  in  France  in  anch  a  manner  that  there 
is  no  other  country  in  which  it  is  prodaotive  of  so 
much  good,  or  where  it  is  so  maoh  reapeoted."  To 
his  cousin,  Cardinal  Fesch,  Napoleon  wrote:  "1  do 
not  intend  the  court  of  Bome  to  mix  longer  in  pelt- 
tics;  I  shall  inform  the  Pope  in  a  very  few  worda. 
If  he  does  not  acquiesce,  I  shall  reduce  him  to 
the  same  condition  in  which  he  was  before  Charle- 
magne." Napoleon's  stepson,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
married  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria  and  was  made 
Prince  of  Upper  Italy,  while  her  former  betrothed 
was  anited  by  force  to  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais, 
Napoleon's  mistress.  To  this  system  of  grand  flefs 
^i^^^'*  Napoleon  added  a  number  of  lesser  sovereignties 
rawarded   ^jjj^^  \^^  distributed  at  will  among  his  relatives  and 
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fMYoritiOiL  Hk  nrter  BSlise  received  Luoca  and  Piom- 
bino;  Pauline  Bonaparte  obtained  the  Dachy  of 
OnaBtalla;  Marshal  Berthier  got  the  Principality  of 
Ndofohalel;  Moral  was  made  Grandduke  of  Cldvea- 
Beig;  Lebron  became  Duke  of  Piacenza;  Berna- 
dotte  leoeiTod  Ponte-Oorvo,  and  Talleyrandi  the 
former  biahopi  became  Prince  ci  Benevento.  The 
Veiifitian  Stetea  alone  formed  twelve  additional  fleb. 

Napoleon's  meet  gifted  brother,  Lncien^  alone 
held  oat  He  had  angered  his  brother  by  many- 
iDg  Madame  Jouberteao,  a  lively  lady  of  Paris,  at 
a  time  that  Napoleon  wished  him  to  marry  the 
Qaeea  of  Etroria.  ^'I  wish  to  place  all  my  brothers 
on  thrones,*'  wrote  Napoleon,  '^yet  you,  who  ought 
to  seeond  my  wishes,  whom  I  love,  your  only 
delight  consists  in  running  after  this  woman." 
Several  attempts  at  reconciliation  fidled.  Finally, 
when  one  of  Napoleon's  go-betweens  proposed  to 
Locien  to  make  peace  with  his  brother  by  potting  |^„^^ 
away  his  wife  ^'at  least  for  a  time,"  Lucien  ended SSSSf^ 
all  negotiations  in  a  letter  which  ended  with  the 
famoQS  line:  **I  gk)ry,  sir,  in  being  ignorant  of 
the  language  whioh  you  employ."  After  this  Lu- 
den  was  expatriated. 

During  the  war  of  1805  the  internal  aflbirs  of 
France  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  annual 
expenses  for  the  year  1805,  according  to  Ghtudin's 
reports,  were  8M,000,000  francs.  On  starting  for 
the  front  of  war.  Napoleon  remarked  to  his  new 

minister,  Mollien:  ''Our  finances  are  in  a  bad  state. .. ^ 

It  is  not  here  that  I  can  restore  them  to  order."  ^^^^ 
After  the  battle  of   Austerlitz  all  this  changed. 
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The  enormooB  French  Brmy  was  quartered  oatside 
of  France  at  the  expense  of  other  coantries.  From 
the  oontribntions  levied  on  Anatria  and  Sonthern 
Germany  a  "Caisse  militaire"  was  formed  and  ia- 
tmsted  to  Mollien  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  empire.  Trinmphal  arches  to  the 
army  were  erected  at  the  CHrroiuel  and  the  Etoile; 
the  bridge  of  Austerlitz  was  laid  aoroea  the  Seine, 
and  columns  vere  raised,  cast  from  the  bronse  of 
the  enemy's  cannons.  "The  bellee-Iettrea  and  arts 
are  aboat  to  take  a  soaring  flight,"  wrote  Napoleon, 
aa  he  issued  decrees  for  the  completion  of  the  mn- 
Beam  of  the  LouYre,  the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon 
to  religious  worship,  and  the  constmction  of  a 
"Tribunal  of  Commerce"  on  the  site  of  the  Ohuroh 
othorio-  of  La  Madeleine.  New  streets  were  opened,  among 
forma  them  the  handsome  Bue  Bivoli  and  Bae  de  la  Paix. 
The  foundation  of  the  new  University  of  France 
was  postponed  until  later.  The  most  lasting  of  all 
these  home  measures  was  the  great  code  of  oivit 
procedure.  It  was  promulgated  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Tronchet,  the  celebrated  legal  defender  of 
Louis  XTI.,  who  had  helped  to  frame  the  new  code. 
It  went  into  eSect  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Code       The  "Code  Napoleon,"  as  it   has  come  to  be 

Ni^mleon 

called,  was  so  admirably  constracted  that  it  soon 
became  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  It  swept  away 
the  last  remnants  of  feudalism  and  established  the 
equality  of  all  French  citizens  before  the  law. 
The  freedom  of  divorce,  one  of  the  innovations 
of  the  French  Revolution,  was  abolished,  and  in  its 
place  came  a  strict  legal  recognition  of  the  respoosi- 
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bilities  of  the  marriage  tie  and  of  all  family  reU- 
tioDB.  LawB  for  the  dover  of  daughters  and  the 
distribatioa  of  property  among  all  the  membera 
of  the  family  were  established.  Theae  laws,  while 
protecting  the  property  rights  of  women  and  ohil- 
dren,  gave  but  inadeqaate  recognition  to  the  ganeral 
rights  of  woman.  This  has  been  declared  one  ol  the 
chief  defects  of  the  Code,  k^ether  with  thoae  laws 
which,  by  rendering  marriage  diffioolt,  are  beliered 
to  hare  broaght  aboat  the  ultimate  depopulation  of 
France.  Another  grave  defect  in  the  Code,  which 
has  been  attributed  partly  to  the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon, partly  to  the  fact  that  the  framers  of  the  Code 
understood  law  better  than  political  economy,  are 
the  loose  laws  concerning  workingmen's  assooia- 
tions  and  indostrial  combinations  that  were  destined 
to  play  snoh  an  important  part  in  France  later  in 
the  century. 
BriuA  After  the  partial  accomplishment  of  these  reforms 

'"'^  at  home,  Napoleon's  attention  was  drawn  once  more 
beyond  the  borders  of  France.  Prussia's  annonnoe- 
ment  of  her  annexation  of  Hanover,  and  the  em- 
bargo laid  upon  British  ships  in  the  North  Sea, 
as  stipnlated  in  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn,  was 
counteracted  by  Great  Britain's  embargo  on  all 
Prussian  shipping.  During  the  next  few  weeks, 
nearly  four  hundred  Prussian  ships  were  taken  by 
the  British,  but  the  right  of  confiscation  was  not 
as  yet  enforced  in  their  case.  Not  only  Prussian 
and  French  shipping  was  made  to  suffer  by  British 
cruiBers,  but  also  that  of  America.  A  formal  pro* 
test  was  addressed  to  Great  Britain  by  Preaident 
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Jefferson.  The  main  points  of  this  State  paper  are 
thus  summed  up  in  the  British  Annual  Register  for 
1806:  ^^The  forcible  impressment  of  American  sea- mJn?S* 
men  into  the  British  navy,  so  the  United  States  ■^«» 
contended,  was  a  practice  derogatory  to  the  honor 
of  their  flag  and  inconsistent  with  their  rights  as  an 
independent  nation.  While  it  lasted,  there  could 
be  no  real  friendship  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  So  intolerable  an  abuse  could  not 
be  endured  by  'an  independent  State  unless  from 
inability  to  resist  the  injury."  Great  Britain  did 
not  heed  the  protest.  On  April  25  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  aggravated  by  the 
killing  of  an  American  seaman  named  Pierce,  by][^'«^ 
a  stray  shot  from  the  British  cruiser  ^^Leander," 
within  sight  of  New  York.  The  captain  of  the 
*^Leander"  was  permitted  to  go  unpunished.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  issued  a  proclamation  excluding  the 
'^Leander"  and  her  two  convoys  from  all  harbors 
of  the  United  States.  In  New  York  the  citizens 
held  an  indignation  meeting  at  the  Tontine  coffee 
bouse,  and  had  the  captain  of  the  ^^Leander"  in- 
dicted for  murder.  The  New  York  rabble  clamored 
for  war.  Yet  war  with  England  was  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  As  John  Randolph  said  in  one 
of  his  speeches  at  the  time:  *^I  will  never  consent 
to  go  to  war  for  that  which  I  cannot  protect.  I 
deem  it  no  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  say  to  the  Levia- 
than of  the  deep:  *We  are  unable  to  contend  with 
you  in  your  own  element,  but  if  you  come  within 
our  actual  limits,  we  shall  shed  our  last  drop  of 
blood  in  their  defence.'  "     Finally  a  treaty  was 
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M^wu  di^^S^td  between  Ix>rdfi  Hollaod  ABd  Aackknd  oa 

""^  one  side  aad  Mesaro.  Mouzoe  and  PinoJuwy  on  tbs 
other,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  T^pilate 
tiiese  abases.  But  Prendent  Jefferson,  finding 
England's  ooncesdonB  inadeqaate,  withhdd  his 
iBtiflcation. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  British  aqnadroii 
before  New  York  was  exoloded  irom  American 
ports  of  entry,  the  United  Statea  stopped  all  tada 
with  Haytl.  Though  this  was  done  at  the  bid  ot 
Napoleon,  whose  ministers  had  writt«i  that  **Oom- 

glU^o"^  meroe  with  Son  Domingo  must  not  oontinae," 
the  true  motive  for  this  unosoal  measure  laj  in  tha 
Southern  slave-holders'  ezeoratioa  of  the  Bacoeasfal 
revolt  of  the  n^roea  in  San  Domingo.  The  latest 
outrage  in  that  quarter  waa  a  massacre  of  all  the 
remaining  French  colonists  at  Cape  Hajtien,  pv> 
petrated  under  the  orders  of  Deesaliues.  In  the 
end  the  so-called  Emperor  was  himself  assaasioated. 
Early  in  the  year  the  American  Secretary  ol 
State,  Madison,  had  been  seriously  embarraaeed  by 
an  abortive  fllibnstehng  expedition  againat  Spain. 
The  moving  spirit  of  this  enterprise  was  one  Fnu- 
oesco  de  Miranda,  a  Spanish  revolutionist,  who  had 
gained  personal  aooess  to  Madison.  Another  Ameri- 
can statesman  was  more  deeply  interested  in  Uiran- 

tiiuoiu  '  da's  plots;  this  was  Aaron  Burr.  Finding  Miranda 
too  impetuous,  Burr  dropped  him  and  entered  into 
a  project  with  the  British  Minister  in  Amerioa  and 
others  to  separate  the  Weatem  and  Atlantic  Statea 
and  seize  Spanish  territory  in  Florida  and  Mezioo 
wherewith  to  form  a  new  empire  of  the  South.    la 
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purBoance  of  this  plan,  Burr  made  a  hurried  trip 
through  the  southwest,  and  tried  to  gain  adherents 
to  his  plans.  From  Great  Britain  Burr  demanded 
a  promise  of  naval  aid  and  a  credit  for  £110,000. 
Burr  and  his  fellow  conspirators  talked  so  freely 
that  the  plan  became  known  to  the  Spaniards. 
Marquis  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  Minister,  informed  his 
government  of  all  the  main  details  of  the  plot,  which 
he  characterized  as  '^almost  insane."  Burr's  wild 
scheme  at  this  time  was  to  introduce  his  fellow  con- 

A  ohiuMrt* 

spirators  into  Washington  and  there  to  seize  thec«|^o»^ 
President,  Vice-President  and  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  the  public  funds  and  Capitol 
defences.  With  this  end  in  view.  Burr  made  over- 
tares  to  General  Wilkinson,  chief  commander  of  the 
American  army.  Commodore  Truxtun,  and  to  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  the  hero  of  Derne.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  likewise  approached.  President  Jefferson,  when 
apprised  of  the  plot,  showed  himself  inclined  to 
give  Burr  liberal  leeway.  By  midsummer,  in  1806, 
Burr  had  accomplished  all  that  could  be  done  in 
the  East  and  betook  himself  westward.  In  Ohio, 
Burr  induced  Blennerhassett,  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
means,  to  throw  his  fortunes  in  with  him.  Blenner- 
hassett started  to  raise  troops  and  armaments  for 
the  enterprise  on  his  island  estate.  Meanwhile  the 
Spanish  Minister  had  written  to  the  governors  of 
the  Spanish  Floridas  and  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  Burr.  In  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Burr's  project  for  disunion  aroused  intense  opposi- 
tion. Even  one  of  Blennerhassett's  servants  frankly 
■aid  to  Burr:  ^'If  you  come  up  our  way  the  people 
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g*;g^  will  shoot  youl"  Fioallj  the  district^ttonkey  of 
tocooit  Q^Q  made  formal  ohargOB  against  the  ooDBpiiUoia. 
Barr  appeared  in  ooort  seconded  by  yoang  Henrj 
Clay  and  was  acqnitted.  At  last  President  Jeflanon 
took  action.  On  October  33,  he  ordered  goiibaats  to 
proceed  as  far  as  Fort  Adams  and  called  for  Ban's 
arrest  npCHi  the  oominiBBicD  of  any  overt  aot  His 
leUer  began  in  this  wise:  "During  the  last  Msnm 
of  Congress,  Coloufd  Btur,  who  was  here,  finding 
no  hope  of  being  employed  in  any  depattment  of 
the  goremmeat,  entered  ioto  a  scheme  to  aeparats 
the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  to  eieot 
the  former  into  an  independent  confederacy."  Bair 
was  again  arraigned  in  court,  Henry  Clay  pledged 
AwonBurr^  own  honor  on  Iiis  friend's  iunooenoe,  and  Bur 
was  once  m<H«  triamphantly  aoqnitted  by  a  grand 
jory.  A  poblio  ball  was  given  in  his  hontv.  Then 
President  Jefferson  issaed  a  proclatnattcm  against 
"sandry  persons  conspiring  against  Spain,"  and 
ordered  them  and  all  their  property  to  be  setaed. 
The  expedition  at  Blennerhaasett's  island  fled  down 
the  river.  Burr  escaped  from  Naahrille  and  floated 
down  the  MisnsBippi  only  to  sorrender  in  the  end. 

While  the  South  was  still  in  a  tannoU  wrar 
Burr's  enterprise,  a  peaceful  mission,  far  mora  last- 
ing in  its  effects,  had  just  been  aooomplidied.  In 
Lewteand  September,  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  returned  from 
^^^  a  trip  of  exploration  into  the  netr  western  tenitory 
of  the  United  States  upon  which  President  Jefferson 
had  sent  them.  They  had  been  absent  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  had  travelled  over  eight  tboa- 
aand  miles  in   boats,   on  horsebaek  and  on  fool 
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They  had  worked  their  way  up  the  Missouri  nntil 
they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
near  the  present  city  of  Helena  in  Montana. 
Thence  they  floated  down  the  Oregon  Biver  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  full  report  of  their  travels 
was  a  revelation  of  the  boundless  possibilities  of 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Western  North 
America. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  between  England  and 
France  was  lagging  on  in  a  half-hearted  fashion. 
Englishmen  at  home  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville  tuia  im- 

potohod 

on  charges  that  he  had  misappropriated  public 
lands  to  take  very  active  interest  in  matters  abroad. 
Finally  Lord  Melville  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Fox  was 
inclined  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
Napoleon.  Thus  he  sent  word  to  the  French  Em- 
peror of  a  plot  for  Napoleon's  assassination  that 
bad  been  unfolded  to  him.  Talleyrand  returned  the 
compliment  with  a  graciously  worded  message  of 
appreciation.  This  exchange  of  courtesies  presently  ^*^**^ 
led  to  direct  parleys  on  the  subject  of  peace.  They 
were  carried  on  through  Lord  Yarmouth,  one  of 
the  many  British  travellers  detained  in  France 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Talleyrand,  speak- 
ing for  Napoleon,  expressed  his  readiness  to  give 
up  Sicily.  While  the  parleys  lasted  peace  had  been 
made  to  appear  even  more  desirable  to  Napoleon 
by  a  bloody  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  French  under 
General  Begnier  by  Sir  John  Stuart,  at  St.  Euphe-  gjff!;  ^ 
mia  or  Maida,  in  Oalabria.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  July  6,  between  7,000  Frenchmen  on  one  side 
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ukd  4,800  Bngluhmen  on  the  other.  Both  udea 
advaoced  to  (be  attack  with  fixed  bajonets,  bat  at 
the  tirat  shook  of  meeting  the  French  wigiuud 
broke  and  their  whole  £oroe  was  thrown  into  du- 
order.  The  FreDoh  lost  4,000  men  in  the  roat, 
while  the  Knglish  had  <Kitj  45  men  killed  and  388 

n»^^  wounded.  All  Ualabria  roee  in  rerolt  against  the 
French,  and  the  province  was  drenched  with  blood, 
until  the  last  of  the  French  garrisons  had  been 
driven  from  the  country.  The  capture  of  (heta  by 
Massena  more  than  oounterbalanoed  these  rennas. 

BWiot  The  suTsnder  of  Gaeta,  after  its  seven  aiege  nndor 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  cut  off  commnnioationa  with 
the  disaffected  northerD  proviacea  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Some  16,000  of  the  besieging  army  were 
Bet  at  liberty  to  act  against  the  Galabrians,  With 
their  help,  Calabria  was  finally  redaoed  to  aobjeo- 
tion,  hat  for  many  months  that  part  of  Italy  was 
planged  into  a  bloody  bandit  war.  Hordes  trf 
galley  slaves  and  convicts  ooder  the  nobxioaB  Via 
,  Diavolo  and  Pane  di  Grande  kept  up  a  stabbocB 
struggle.  It  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  a  feroe< 
ity  that  recalled  the  horrors  of  Saa  Domingo. 

Napoleon's  covert  offer  to  cede  Sicily  to  Bnglajid 
was  oommunicated  to  the  reigning  hoose  of  ^MUBf 
the  rig)i..ul  owners  of  tiiat  province.  Spain  took 
alarm  the  more  as  the  enmity  of  England  liad  been 
brought  home  to  her  by  tiie  teoent  temporary  cap- 
ture of  her  South  American  colony  of  Bnenoa  Ayree 
by  an  English  fleet  that  had  been  sent  to  aeiae  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  the  appearanee  of  a 
formidable  British  squadron  nnder  JJord  St.  Ttnoeut 
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ofi  Liflboiu     Qodoy,  the  Spanish  Prime  MiniflteTi 
went  to  England  to  n^otiate  a  secret  treaty. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  troops  had  seised 
the  month  of  the  Oattaro  when  the  French  were 
about  to  occupy  it,  influenced  by  other  counsels, 
now  decided  to  withdraw  his  forces.  In  pursuance  Buanma 
of  this  new  policy  he  sent  Count  D'Ouvril  to  Paris  o^wtarai 
as  a  peace  commissioner.  The  conclusion  of  the 
pieliminaries  of  the  peace  with  Bussia,  on  August 
15^  completely  changed  the  tenor  of  Napoleon's 
negotiations  with  Fox.  He  would  no  longer  hear 
ct  yielding  Sicilyi  not  even  to  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons. Instead  of  that  he  offered  to  return  Hanover 
to  King  Oeoige  of  England.  This  offer  came  upon 
the  heels  of  Napoleon's  formal  announcement  of  the 
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farmation  of  his  new  Oonfederacy  of  the  BhincBbine 
By  the  terms  of  tbia  confederaoyi  as  arranged  in 
July,  fourteen  Oerman  princes  seceded  from  the 
German  Empire  and  entoed  into  a  league  with 
France.  Besides  the  three  sovereigns  of  Bavariai 
Wuriembeig  and  Baden,  the  new  confederation  in* 
duded  the  new  Prince  Aroh-OhanoellOT  of  Dalberg, 
the  Elector  ct  Hesse^Darmstadt,  the  Duke  of  Nas- 
sau, the  French  Orandduke  of  Beig,  the  Prince  of 
Salm-Salm  and  others.  They  entered  into  a  defen- 
sive and  offensive  alliance  with  France  in  perpetuity 
and  agreed  to  furnish  an  army  of  68,000  men  to  be 
tneorporated  into  the  French  army  of  200,000  stiU 
Handing  in  Southern  Oermany.  Within  a  weak 
alter  thia  announcement,  Francis  IL  of  Austria, 
who  had  been  despoiled  of  all  his  €tamian  fleCs^ 
vslinquiahed   his  vain  title  of  Oerman  Bmperoi; 
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The  Holy  Soman  Empire,  so-oalled,  was  disaolred. 
The  French  Minister  informed  the  members  of  the 
ancient  German  Diet  that  the  Bmperor,  his  master, 
no  longer  recognized  the  Qermanio  oonstitation, 
though  be  reoc^nized  the  aovereigntj  of  each  of 
the  Cterman  princes  considered  indiridaallj.  The 
old  town  of  Begeosburg,  where  the  Diet  met,  was 
ceded  to  Bavaria.  The  German  princea  had  been 
induced  to  join  hands  with  Napoleon,  partly  throogh 
fear  and  partly  by  the  new  acoessions  to  their  reatnu, 
which  Napoleon  oonsented  to  grant  them. 

The  annonnoement  of  this  new  powerful  leagnt 
caused  consternation  among  those  German  States 
that  had  not  been  included  in  it — most  of  all  at 
Berlin,  The  King  of  Frossia  had  reason  to  be 
alarmed.  In  the  north,  the  King  of  Denmark 
seized  this  opportunity  to  declare  "Holsteia  for- 
ever separated  from  the  German  Empire,"  and  an- 
nexed  it  to  Denmark.  More  alarming' s^II  were  the 
significant  mftncBuv-res  of  the  French  army  evacu- 
ating Austria.  When  the  French  columns  left  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  they  did  so  in  oblique  marches 
that  brought  them  between  the  Palatinate  and  the 
banks  of  the  Weser.  This  placed  General  Angerean, 
with  a  French  reserve  corps,  at  Frankfort,  a  oonven- 
ient  central  position.  An  ofScial  betrayal  of  Napo- 
leon's offer  of  Hanover  to  England  brought  matters 
to  a  point.  Prussia  began  to  mobilize  her  atmy. 
BuBsia,  taking  alarm  at  the  French  preparations 
for  a  northward  move,  on  August  16  broke  off  all 
proposals  for  peace.  England,  through  her  ambaa- 
sador  at  Berlin,  confirmed  the  report  of  Napoleon's 
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Hft&oyeriaii  burgaiii.  Thig  put  an  end  to  nil  penee 
negotialioiin  between  Talleyrand  and  Fox.  It  was 
the  last  atroke  in  Fox's  career.  He  died  on  Septem-  wSl^^ 
ber  U.  Thus,  within  a  few  montha  after  his  illna- 
triona  rival,  another  of  the  moat  eminent  atateamcn 
of  Bng^d  passed  away.  The  most  prominent 
tetnre  of  this  great  man'a  oharaoter  was  his  love 
of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppressicm. 

Napoleon  ascribed  England's  change  of  poiiogr 
to  the  death  of  Pox*  To  anticipate  the  inevitable 
coalition  forming  against  him,  Napoletm  issoed  an 
nhimatnm  to  Prussia.  He  lef used  to  evacuate  Ger-  SSSS^^ 
many  unless  Prussia  agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
SBobiliiation  of  h«r  army.  Pailii^  to  receive  a  sat- 
iafaotory  reply  by  October  8,  he  threatened  immedi- 
ate iKiatilitiea.  In  (Germany  publio  opinion,  long 
pent  npi  burst  forth  in  great  violence  against  Napo- 
leon. His  destruction  of  the  Holy  Bcmian  Bmpiie 
had  wounded  Qerman  patriotic  sensibilities.  Popu- 
lar murmurs  arose  and  patriotic  pamphleta  againat 
the  Frmch  ai^wared  on  all  aidea.  One  of  theaci 
entitled  **Qermany  in  the  Deptha  of  Depredation,*' 
the  work  of  Oens,  was  published  by  Palm,  a  book* 
aeller  of  Nurembeig.  On  August  6^  Napoleon 
wrote  tc  lerthier:  **My  cousin,  you  have,  I  pre- 
sume, arreeted  the  booksellers  of  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg.  I  intend  them  to  be  brought  befcMEO 
a  militaiy  commission  and  ahot  within  twenty-four 
boura."     In  obedience  to  these  instructions  Palmteootto 

of  Fmm 

at  once  arrested  and  shot.    The  unfortunate 


bookseller  met  death  with  a  aimple  fortitude  that 
mado  him  a  p<qpular  martyr  among  hia  ouoniryman. 
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toBer^  In  GemiaD  eong  and  story  pnblio  feeliog  against  the 
French  rose  high.  In  Berlin  the  war  putf,  headed 
by  Queen  Louise,  got  the  upper  hand.  Tbe  officers 
of  the  guards  whetted  their  sworda  on  tbe  stone 
steps  of  the  French  embassy.  Philoaophical  vriters 
like  Fiohte  and  popalar  poets  like  Amdt  stirred 
up  the  people  by  their  appeals  to  patriotism.  The 
Prnssian  regular  army,  proud  of  its  aohievementB 
under  Frederiok  the  G-reat,  burned  to  prove  its  met- 
tle against  tbe  foreign  invaders.  Only  Freder- 
ick William  HI.,  the  King  of  Prussia,  hesitated. 
While  he  took  council  with  his  oautioua  Cabinet, 
R>p<^««  Napoleon  hurried  to  Mains  at  the  rate  of  nx^ 
[roat  miles  a  day.  From  there  he  flew  to  the  front  at 
Oarlsruhe. 

The  hostile  forces  stood  facing  each  other  in 
central  Germany.  The  Prussian  army  numbered 
180,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  aged  Doke 
of  Brunswick,  with  a  staff  of  inexperienced  princes 
and  old  officers  like  Mollendorf,  grown  gray  in  ser- 
.  vice.  Tbe  soldiers  were  armed  and  drilled  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  in  v<^ue  at  the  time  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great.  They  were  well  disciplined,  but  had 
no  other  incentive  to  drive  them  on  but  brutal  cor- 
poral punishment.  Promotion  from  the  r.wka  was 
unheard  of.  All  the  officers'  commisBions  were  held 
by  the  nobles.  The  French  army,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  was  commanded  by  youthful  officers  through- 
out. Every  man  in  the  ranks  was  made  to  feel  that 
he  carried  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack.  Na- 
poleon had  taken  pains  to  equip  all  the  branches 
of  tbe  service  with  the  most  modern  arms  and  ao- 
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eoatvemettii.  Under  tbe  BUxem  of  eonilftiit  uAwm 
iernoe  ia  the  field,  the  whole  French  army  had 
baen  teofganiaed  from  top  to  bottom.  Bverythii^ 
down  to  ddinary  taotioe  had  been  brought  «p  to 
data.  In  atrategy.  Napoleon  and  hia  maiahala  eonld 
be  pieaamed  to  be  immeaaorably  saperior  to  their 
antagoniata.  To  the  French  leaden  advancing  from 
campaign  to  campaign  the  art  of  war  had  become 
almoet  second  nature.  Where  their  oppcmente  da> 
iibeiated,  they  acted.  AU  were  firm  beUerem  in 
Napofeon'a  maxim:  **The  atiength  of  an  armyi 
like  the  power  in  mechanics,  la  estimated  by  mol- 
tiplyiAg  the  men  by  the  cai»dity.  A  rapid  advance 
angmanla  the  morale  of  the  armyi  and  increaaea  its 
means  of  victory.  Preaa  on  I"  The  events  of  the 
■ext  few  weeks  made  all  thia  plain.  The  ProasianSy 
instead  of  taking  the  offensive,  aa  waa  -xKinaelled 
by  8chamhorst|  one  of  their  few  yoang  genesalsi 
remained  in  their  original  position  on  the  banks  <£ 
die  Saale.  There  they  waited  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  On  October  6,  three  days  be* 
foce  the  expiration  of  the  period  set  in  Napoleon's 
altimatom,  six  French  army  corpa  advanced  aimol* 
taneoosly  into  Saxcmy.  They  marched  in  the  form 
of  a  large  aqoare.  The  Prussian  general,  Bltbehert 
commanding  a  detached  corps  of  Prussians,  made 
haste  to  join  the  main  army.  The  Prussian  reserve, 
tinder  Prince  7agene  of  Wortemberg,  moved  loo 
late  to  catch  np  in  time.  On  October  7,  Napoleon 
waa  in  Amberg.  In  contemptaons  allusion  to  the 
UnndeiB  of  the  old  Prussian  generals  he  said,  **Thflj 
will  make  frigfatf  ol  fools  of  themselves,  those  old 
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^J^«>"''»wigs.'*  The  next  day  the  Freooh  army  made  * 
'^'""^  rapid  advance  in  three  divisions.  By  their  move- 
menta  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians  was  exposed 
to  the  attaok  of  the  vhole  Frenoh  army.  While 
the  vanguard  of  the  Frnssians  fell  back,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  left  flank  was  tamed  by  the  French. 
Davoast,  with  88,000  men,  orerraa  the  Prossian 
stores  at  Hof,  and  made  for  their  base  of  sappliea 
at  Naambnrg. 

The  PrOBsiaiiB  met  the  oonoerted  French  advanoe 
by  advancing  their  central  army  oorpe  under  Prince 
ingi^?'  Hohenlohe.  On  October  9,  the  tiro  vangoards  came 
in  touch.  Marshal  Lannes,  by  forced  marches, 
brought  his  whole  army  corps  to  bear  dov^n  upon 
the  firing  line.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia 
advanced  with  a  brigade  of  crack  cavalry  over  the 
bridge  at  Saalfeld.  His  troopers,  proud  of  their 
former  prowess,  were  eager  to  disttngniah  them* 
selves.  The  French  fell  upon  them  in  overwhelm* 
log  number.  Tbe  Prussians  put  up  a  furious  fight, 
but  were  overthrown  and  utterly  rooted.  Prinoa 
tSS'ftr-  ^'^'^  Ferdinand  was  killed  in  addon.  With  him 
"""^  fell  six  hundred  of  his  troopers.  "Diablel  That 
will  make  an  impression  upon  tbemi"  said  Lannes, 
when  they  showed  him  the  dead  prince,  riddled 
with  bullets. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  in  Oera,  he  divined 
the  position  ol  tbe  Prossian  army,  av.d  gave  orden 
to  his  marshals  to  swing  their  divisions  aroimd  to 
the  west,  while  advancing  north  toward  the  Proa* 
eian  flank.  By  October  12,  Marat's  cavalry  had 
already  penetrated  to  Naumboi^,  the  Prusaiaa  beee 
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of  sapplies.  Threatened  in  their  rear,  the  Prassian  ^^^^ 
general  staff  was  seized  with  consternation.  After  ^^^ 
endless  consultation,  they  decided  to  retreat.  By 
the  time  they  came  to  this  decision,  Davoust's  corps 
bad  already  passed  the  dangerous  defiles  of  Koesen 
and  was  advancing  toward  the  Prussian  centre. 
Further  back,  near  Weimar,  marched  General  Rue- 
chel  with  80,000  Prussians,  while  Prince  Hohen- 
lobe's  former  van  was  transformed  into  a  rear- 
guard, covering  the  Prussian  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  October  18,  Napoleon,  from  the 
crest  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  beheld  the  camp  fires 
of  the  Prussian  rearguard  at  Jena.  He  determined 
to  strike  on  the  morrow.  All  that  night  was  spent 
in  getting  the  French  artillery  up  the  Landgrafen- 
berg. Napoleon  himself  lighted  the  way  with  a 
torch.  Lannes's  corps  hastened  to  occupy  the  foot- 
hills. Bemadotte's  advance  corps  was  despatched 
parallel  with  the  Prussian  line  of  retreat.  Ney  and 
Soult  hurried  up  in  all-night  marches,  to  fill  the 
place  left  by  Bernadotte's  division,  while  Murat's 
cavalry  was  summoned  from  afar.  All  night  long 
endless  columns  of  troops  were  toiling  to  reach  the 
firing  line.  At  last  Napoleon  snatched  a  few  hours 
of  sleep  at  one  of  the  camp  fires.  At  dawn  he  was 
up  and  rode  with  Lannes  through  the  lines.  The 
soldiers,  shivering  in  the  ranks,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  command  to  advance.  Under  cover  of  the 
morning  mist  the  army  was  ranged  in  final  battle 
order.  The  guards  remained  stationed  at  Napo- 
leon's headquarters. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  Lannes's  corps  poured  down 
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th«  hillmdes.  The  Prussans,  irho  b>d  watohed  tke 
disUnt  torehlightB  flickering  ap  utd  down  theLukl- 
graf enberg  all  niglit  long,  were  raadj  fm-  the  fight. 
The  whole  TBsgaard  oune  under  fire.  Pnooe  Qo* 
^^^  henlobe  believed  be  had  bat  one  French  army  ooipa 
to  deal  with  and  determined  to  crash  it  with  hia 
whole  force.  Lannea's  eorps  BufiEered  eererelj.  Of 
the  other  Frenob  diviuons  only  ^tt  of  Mey  waa 
within  Btriking  reaeh.  At  noon,  Prince  Hohenloha 
thought  victory  was  sare  and  sent  this  detpatch  to 
Oeneral  Baeobel  in  hia  rear.  "Send  all  the  foroe 
yon  oan  to  the  ohief  pmnt  of  attack.  At  thia  mo- 
ment we  beat  the  enemy  at  all  pointa.  Ity  oantliy' 
haa  captared  some  of  his  oannon."  Kapoleon  waa 
on  the  point  of  throwing  hia  gaarda  into  the  bat^ 
when  Ney's  main  army  deaoended  npon  the  Praa- 
■ians,  and  Soalt  also  oame  into  aoti<m  with  hia 
Tangoard.  Key's  men  stormed  the  hamlet  of  ViV' 
aehnheiligen.  Soolt  orampled  np  the  Pnuaan  left 
wing  and  threw  the  disordered  Praaeiaos  onder  the 
fire  of  the  French  batteries  stationed  on  the  Land* 
grafenberg.  Hohenlobe  realiaed  that  he  waa  loaing 
the  battle.  He  despatched  an  aide-de-oamp  to  Soe- 
chel  with  this  message:  "Lose  not  a  moment  in  ad- 
vancing with  your  yet  anbroken  troops  I  Arrange 
yoor  columns  that  through  their  opeDings  may  pass 
the  broken  strands  of  the  battle.  Be  ready  to  re- 
oeive  the  fierce  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
ia  overwhelming  oar  infantry,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery." Hohenlohe'a  aitoatioD  was  made  atill  woxse 
by  the  entry  of  Augereau's  corps  in  tha  line  of 
battle.     Qeneral  Sujet  broke  through  the  woods 
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of  Isfllerdorf  and  cat  off  the'  Saxon  guards  on  the 
line  of  retreat  to  Weimar.  They  alone  lost  6,000 
prisoners.  At  last  Buechel  marched  on  from 
Weimar  with  20,000  reserves.  They  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  disordered  retreat  of  their 
comrades. 

It  was  now  four  in  the  afternoon.  Napoleon  saw 
that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  He  ordered 
Murat's  cavalry,  which  had  just  come  up  from  its 
all-night  ride,  to  charge  the  Prussians.  Twelve 
thousand  horsemen  dashed  down  the  slope  straight 
into  the  confused  masses  of  Prussian  infantry. 
Everything  went  down  before  them.  The  battle  was 
over.  Murat's  squadrons  chased  the  fleeing  Prus- 
sians along  the  road  to  Weimar.  The  rest  of  the 
French  army  followed.  At  dusk  the  French  horse- 
men met  the  straggling  hordes  of  the  Prussian  main 
army,  which  had  gone  to  pieces  at  Auerstaedt. 

While  the  Prussian  right  and  centre  were  thusg^^ 
engulfed,  their  left,  under  the  personal  command 
of  the  King,  his  aged  field-marshal,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  Oeneral  Mollendorf,  were  en- 
gaged by  Davoust's  division.  The  loss  of  the 
Prussian  supplies  at  Naumburg  had  left  most  of 
the  troops  without  provisions.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers had  eaten  nothing  for  the  last  two  days,  and 
Bliicher's  cavalry  had  to  go  without  fodder.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  Napoleon  was  attacking  at 
Jena,  Oeneral  Schmettau  was  sent  forward  to  se- 
cure the  mountain  passes  of  Koesen.  The  Prussian, 
squadrons  found  they  were  too  late.  Fighting  began 
at  Hassenhausen.     Hidden  under  a  heavy  mist,  the 
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^I^StSUt  ''BDoh  TiBgtuud  appeand  m  a  famudable  umj, 
the  nMMe  ao  nnoe  the  French  infantiy,  fmning  in 
sqaarea,  fooght  ofi  tite  flrat  fleroe  onalaogfata  of  the 
PrDBsian  oBTaliy.  In  the  fog  and  ootdwaoa,  aamBnl 
batteriea  of  Pnuaian  hone  artillery  mn  ditohed. 
The  main  body  of  the  Pmaman  oaTaby  undar 
Bliioher  now  tried  a  general  aananlt,  bat  in  the 
haas  their  hones  vers  hindered  by  the  TnnghiMTi 
of  the  ooontry.  The  iaoawant  fin  at  the  Fnnah 
skinniahen  created  havoo  among  them.  Tb^ 
never  got  within  aabre-raadh  of  the  Vienoh.  In 
the  oonfoaion  some  aqnadioni  oama  under  the  fin 
of  the  ProBsian  batteriea  poated  on  their  flank. 
The;  raised  a  cry  <rf  traaam  and  gall<^)ed  to 
the  rear. 

On  the  extreme  right  the  Froaaian  dragoons  aoo- 
oeeded  in  flanking  the  Frenob,  bat  the  Pnusian 
inntntry  was  so  slow  to  follow  that  BaTonat  had 
time  to  throw  his  reeerrea  onder  Ifotand  into 
the  iatreoohed  village  of  Baaaenhaasen.  ]^rBtha 
Frenob  held  oS  the  Prosaian  infantry.  At  last 
the  fog  lifted  and  the  generals  on  both  ndea  eonld 
see  how  the  batde  stood.  The  Dake  of  Bronawiok 
brought  some  field  batteries  into  aotiojl,  bttk  their 
soanty  ammnoitioD  gave  oat.  In  exaapention,  the 
aged  field-marshal  ordered  a  general  aasaolt,  and 
himself  took  the  lead.  Biding  at  the  head  of  the 
JamoOB  regiment  of  which  iba  late  Prinoe  Xioaia  had 
been  the  oolooel,  the  old  general  ooold  be  teen  by 
the  entile  battle  front  charging  into  the  French. 
The  whole  Prossiao  line  followed.  Their  vaagoard 
got  into  the  village,  but  were  shot  to  pieoaa  la  the 
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charchyard.  In  the  thick  of  the  charge  the  Dake  §^^ 
of  Brunswick  fell,  shot  through  the  head,  '^he^™""'^** 
Prussian  ranks  were  disheartened  by  a  report  that 
their  King  had  been  killed.  At  this  point,  Davoust 
made  a  counter-attack  with  all  his  cavalry.  The 
Prussians  broke  and  fell  back  under  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire.  At  Auerstaedt  they  came  to  a  standstilli 
and  the  reserves  were  called  into  battle.  It  was 
nearly  noon.  The  King  of  Prussia  himself  assumed 
command.  As  he  rode  through  the  lines  the  Prus- 
sian ranks  raised  a  cheer  and  rallied. 

Davoust's  third  division,  under  Friant,  was  trying 
to  outflank  the  Prussians  on  the  left  near  Poppel. 
Past  this  village  ran  the  highway  to  Weimar,  the 
Prussian  line  of  retreat.  The  King  took  alarm  and 
threw  his  reserves  under  Arnim  in  the  direction 
of  Poppel.  This  weakened  the  Prussian  line  at 
Auerstaedt.  Davoust  drew  his  two  remaining  di- 
visions together,  and,  shattering  the  Prussian  bri- 1^1 
g^es,  seized  their  position  at  Auerstaedt.  The  centre  ^^ 
of  the  battle  shifted  to  Poppel.  Here  the  Prussian 
rearguard  stood  its  ground,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
army  retreated  toward  Weimar.  The  French  tried 
to  storm  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  Auerstaedt, 
but  were  repulsed  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
heights.  The  Prussians  followed  up  their  success 
by  a  bayonet  charge  and  threw  the  French  back 
into  Auerstaedt.  But  the  King  was  anxious  to 
reach  Weimar,  hoping  there  to  join  forces  with  his 
centre  and  right  under  Buechel  and.  Hohenlohe. 
Of  their  terrible  fate  he  knew  nothing.  So  orders 
were  given  to  retreat,  and  fall  back  on  Weimar.    At 
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'^StS^  Weimar,  the  FtaniAii  brttalioMi  fleeiiig  fnm  two 
^^^"^  battlefleldfl,  were  mixed  op  in  inextrioeUe  oonte- 
flion.  DarkneBB  came.  It  braughk  no  leliaC  to  Ihe 
vaQqnishecL  From  both  aidee  the  French  pmmeni 
were  upon  them.  Ifaraadera  from  their  own  onka 
aeiaed  the  tram^Kurt  wagona  and  increased  the  honor 
of  the  night  by  their  dmnken  exeeowa.  The  Pirw- 
eian  ELing  with  his  ataflE  narrowly  eaeaped  Mantua 
dragoons.  He  fled  in  the  ghxmi  of  nightt  plnnging 
through  forests  and  iiTen,  until,  ntteriy  won  out, 
he  found  a  safe  retreat  at  Oharlottenbmg.  From 
there  he  fled  toward  the  Russian  frontier. 
^^*^  In  this  disastrous  twofcdd  battle,  the  Prussians 
lost  20,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  90,000  priaon- 
era,  with  200  guna.  Twentynaix  of  their  genenl 
officers  were  taken.  The  Dulce  of  Branawiok 
and  General  Schmettau  were  killed*  Prince  Heniy 
of  Prussia  and  Oeneral  Bueohel  weto  aeverely 
wounded.  The  French  losses,  aoo(»ding  to  their 
official  reports,  were  1,100  kiUed  and  S,000 
wounded.  Among  their  killed  were  one  brigadier* 
general  and  nine  colonels. 
^§^^  Napoleor  raised  Marshal  Davoust  to  the  rank  of 
^«^  Duke  <^  Auerstadt  To  honor  him  still  more,  he 
made  a  public  promise  to  him  that  he  and  hia  troops 
should  be  the  first  to  enter  Berlin.  Davouat  re- 
joined: **Sire,  the  soldiers  of  the  third  corps  will 
always  be  to  you  what  the  tenth  legion  waa  to 
Ossar."  In  his  official  account  of  the  twofold  bat- 
tle of  Jena-Aue^*stadt,  Napoleon  wrote:  **0n  our 
right  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust  performed 
prodigies.     Not  only  did  it  keep  the  enemy  in 
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obeok  but  punmed  Ihe  balk  of  his  foixseB  OfW  • 
dirtance  of  three  leagues.  Marshal  Darousk  has 
displayed  alike  (he  distingoished  brareiy  and  firm* 
Bass  of  ehaiacter  which  are  the  first  qualities  of  the 
soldier/* 

While  the  shattefed  dlvisioiis  of  tiie  Pmssiaa 
army  wore  driren  along  the  Blbe^  to  fall  a  prey 
to  their  poisners  one  by  one,  Napoleon  established 
his  beadqnartera  at  Weimar.  The  Ghnmddnke  ofSTI^tSSr 
Weimar  had  oonunanded  a  dirision  of  the  Pms- 
siaa army.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Bossia.  The  Oranddnchess,  greatly 
agitated,  went  to  meet  Napoleon  as  he  rode  into  HiTi 
devastated  oity — the  Athens  of  modem  Oermany. 
^^Madame,  yoo  see  what  war  is,*'  said  Napoleon. 
That  was  his  only  oomment.  Weimar,  with  the 
other  Saxon  States,  was  spared.  To  the  captive  SMwy 
Saxon  officers,  Napoleon  said:  **I  know  not  why 
I  am  at  war  with  your  sovereign.  He  is  a  wise, 
pacific  prince,  deserving  of  reiE^ieot.  I  wish  to  see 
your  ooontry  resooed  from  its  hmniliating  depen* 
dence  upon  Prussia.  I  am  ready  on  my  part  to  give 
you  a  pledge  of  my  disposition  toward  yon  by 
setting  you  all  a*  liberty,  and  by  spariug  Saxony; 
All  I  require  of  you  is  your  pmoiise  ao  mem  to 
bear  arms  against  France.*' 

On  Oetober  38,  General  MoUendcrf,  with  his  flee^ 
iag  corps  of  10,000  Prussians,  sunendsrad  to  Murst 
Among  tiie  prisoners  were  Prince  August  of  Firue- 
sia,  the  Prince  of  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin,  and  Qeu* 
end  Taaeameu.  Later  the  priscnets  were  Ubersled 
hyabold  ehaigs  of  hussars  led  by LisulsiMUit vw 
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igjjp^    Hellwig.      On  the    Bame   day  Berlin   wu   takm. 

^"^  NapoleoQ,  riding  in  his  faded  gray  oloak  at  th-j 
head  of  his  resplendent  marehals,  made  a  triiunplial 
entry  into  the  city.  He  establiafaed  himself  at  the 
royal  palace,  where  the  apartmente  <^  Qaeen  Loniae 
had  been  left  in  disorder.  While  at  Berlin,  Ooaot 
BatEfeld,  the  governor  of  the  oi^,  got  into  trouble 
tfaroogh  clandestine  oorrospondence  with  the  absent 
king.  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  bat  par* 
doned  him  when  the  condemned  num's  wife  threw 
herself  at  his  feet.  Hdnrioh  Ton  Bnelow,  who  bad 
■  oonnselled  against  the  war,  was  delirered  to  the 
Bnasiana,  whom  he  bated,  and  was  beaten  to  death 
by  bis  Ooasack  escort.     PrerioOB  to  this  Napoleon 

Ttktt       visited  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Oreat.   The  sword 

g^^^f^of  Frederick,  sospended  above  the  tomb,  was  placed 
in  his  band.  Napoleon  regarded  it  thonghtfally 
and  said:  "I  woold  not  exchange  this  sword  of 
Frederick  for  millions.  I  will  send  it  to  the  Inva- 
lids. My  old  soldiers  will  r^ard  with  religioaa 
reverence  a  trophy  which  has  belonged  to  the  most 
iUnstrioos  captains  of  history."  Q-eneral  Bapp  sog- 
gested  that  Napoleon  keep  it  himself.  The  Bm> 
peror  gave  his  aid  a  look,  and  said  haughtily: 
"Have  I  not  a  swoid  of  my  own?"  All  the  me< 
morial  standards  taken  from  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  shipped  to 
France,  together  with  the  stone  column  that  com- 
memorated Frederick's  victory  over  the  French  at 
BoBsbach. 

A  fortnight  later   the  18,000  Prossian   roaorrea 
were  scattered   by  Beroadotte  at  Halle,  and  were 
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driven  into  the  strong  city  of  Magdeboig.    ThmeS^jL-y 
Von  KieiBt  capitnlated  to  Mev.    The  town  of  Kifart 
eoirendeied  next  with  14,000  men.    The  stronghold 
of  Knstrin  fell  withoat  a  blow.    Bliioher  and  Twk  KiMtrio 
at  Laebeck  and  Badkan,  after  sostainiiig  a  ff eroe  i^oebeok 
aiege  until  hand-to-hand  fighting  oocorred  in  the 
streets,  were  f  oreed  into  sabmission.    Of  the  Pms- 
sian  army  of  ISOyOOO,  only  Bstocque's  division  of 
16,000  remained.    They  crossed  the  frontier  to  join 
the  Bussian  army  approaching  through  Poland. 

Northern  Germany,  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Oder, 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Napoleon  called 
far  a  war  indemnity  of  160,000,000  francs  from 
Prussia  and  her  Gtonnan  allies.  The  dominions  of 
Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick  were  forcibly  an- 
nexed to  France.  From  Berlin,  Napoleon  i^^^lj!!^ 
a  deotee  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  Englishmen  and  English  property  where* 
ever  found  were  to  be  seized.  Oonfiscations  wete 
made  at  Hambuig.  The  harsh  provisions  of  this 
decree,  so  Napolecm  declared,  ^^should  be  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  Empire,  and 
her  allies,  till  England  recognined  the.  law  <^  war 
to  be  one  and  the  same  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  in 
no  case  applicable  to  private  property  or  to  indi- 
viduals not  bearing  arms,  and  until  she  consented  ^^^^^^^i,^^ 
to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to  fortified  places  ^^'^^ 
actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force."  The  issue 
of  this  decree  caused  consternation  in  the  commer- 
cial centres  of  the  Continent.  Deputations  were 
sent  to  Kapoleon  from  Hambuig  and  other  seaports. 
They   informed   Napoleon   that  **  these   measurss 
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would  involve  them  in  nniversal  bankrnptoj  and 
banisli  commerce  from  the  Continent."  He  replied: 
"So  mncb  the  better.  The  bankruptcies  in  Eng- 
land vill  be  more  namerouB  and  jon  will  be  leu 
able  to  trade  with  her."  As  it  turned  out,  the  de- 
cree could  not  be  enforced  luffioientlj  to  make  it 
effective.  The  world  owes  to  this  decree  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  beet-root,  invented  by  a 
Frenchmau.  The  decree  of  Berlin  was  followed  bj 
another  authorizing  the  levy  of  80,000  new  con- 
scripts in  France,  to  form  a  national  guard.  On 
Kovember  26,  Napoleon  hastened  to  the  province 
of  Fosen  to  arouse  Poland  against  the  Bossians. 
Some  60,000  Polish  peasants  rose  in  arms.  Russia 
issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  beginning  thus: 
"The  Lord  on  high  will  take  our  jast  cause  under 
^His  protection."  At  the  same  time  a  Turkish  army 
advanced  to  the  Lower  Danube.  Qeneral  Sebas- 
tiani,  the  French  ambaasador  at  Constantinople, 
had  at  last  aroused  the  Sultan  to  this  act  of  open 
hostility.  The  Russians  had  to  detach  80,000 
men  to  meet  the  new  danger,  and  the  Aastriao 
army  of  observation  likewise  turned  eastward.  Aus- 
tria had  reason  to  feel  concerned,  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  then,  as  so  often  after  this,  soemed  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  The  Russians,  under  Michael- 
■on,  were  overrunning  Moldavia,  Bessarabia  and 
Wallachia,  after  they  had  occupied  Bucharest  The 
Servians,  under  Czemy  Georges,  had  driven  the 
Turks  from  their  land  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade. 
Egypt  was  tn  a  state  of  anarchy.  Mecca  and  Medina 
were  in  the  hands  o£  the  Wachabees.    Bagdad  had 
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beoome  independenk  A  French  army  lay  in  wsil 
in  Dalmatia,  and  a  British  squadron  of  seven  men- 
ol-war  nnder  Admiral  Loois  was  cmising  in  tha 
Dardanelles.  In  Oonslantinople  the  Janisttriee  were 
ao  disoontented  over  the  introduction  of  European 
taetioa  in  the  Turkish  army  that  a  palace  revolt  waa 
fegarded  as  imminent.  Yet  Torkey  som^ow  man* 
aged  toannriTO. 

Doriog  the  last  days  of  Korember,  Napdeon  be- 
gui  his  adTance  i^nst  the  Bnssians.  Bennigwen's 
mlnmn  of  eO,000  was  poshed  back  on  Pohosk.  g^p;;^ 
Ney  and  Bernadotte*s  division  moved  eastward  over 
the  liver  Weiohsel  or  Yistola.  Bavonst  and  Lannea 
ooonpied  Warsaw  and  swong  their  divisions  north- 
ward. In  the  centre,  the  divisions  ol  Soalt  and 
Angereau  advanced  amid  constant  skirmishes  aa 
far  as  Qolymin.  Lannes's  corps  pnshed  on  to  Pol- 
tosk  to  cut  off  the  Bnssians  frcmi  the  Karev.  Soolt 
and  Bemadotte  were  to  cover  a  possible  Bossian 
retreat  on  Ostrolenka.  On  Ohristmas  Day  the  Bus- 
aian  right  wing  became  engaged  with  Bemadotte's 
teoea  at  Moebmngen  and  was  poshed  back  onder  MMbniB. 
heavy  kMses  on  both  aides.  Bemadotte's  attempt 
to  outflank  tiie  Bossians  failed. 

The  next  day  Lannes  attacked  Bennigwn*s  centre 
at  Poltnaky  thnrteen  leagues  north  of  Warsaw* 
Stmultaneoosly  Napoleon  sent  the  divisioos  of 
Augereau  with  Mnrat's  cavalry  against  the  Boa* 
sians  under  Buzhovden  at  Oolymin,  six  leaguesooiririD 
away.  The  Boasmns  stood  their  ground  ao  well 
that  tiie  light  at  Gdymin  hsted  all  day,  with  heavy 
looses  on  both  sidea     General  Bapp,  Napoleon's 
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aide^e-oamp,  was  Beverely  voaoded.  In  the  ead 
the  BoBBians  retreated  in  good  order.  At  PnltoBk 
equally  bitter  fighting  on  both  ndes  onlj  resatted 
in  a  drawn  battle.  For  eight  long  hours  Lannee's 
Teterana  had  to  Bostain  the  mnrderoos  fire  of  the 
BoBsians  while  standing  in  a  deep  morass.  Lannea 
himself  sncoambed  to  the  strain  and  had  to  relin- 
qaish  the  command.  At  nightfall  Bennigsen  took 
the  Bossian  army  across  the  Narer  without  serious 
hindrance  from  the  French.  After  this  doable 
disappointment,  Napoleon's  army  went  into  winter 
quarters.     The  closing  days  of  the  year  brought 

'~~'  famine  and  wretchedness  to  the  French  soIdierB 
camping  on  the  frozen  marshes.  Bad  weather  made 
the  roads  impassable  for  the  transport  wagons.  The 
Bassians  had  destroyed  everything  for  miles  around, 
BO  that  food  and  provender  were  very  scarce.  The 
distress  was  so  great  that  a  namber  of  the  starving 
soldiers  committed  suicide.    Napoleon  betook  him- 

^^  self  to  Warsaw.  There  the  Polish  nobles  and  patriota 
gave  him  an  eothasiastio  welcome  as  their  deliverer. 
One  of  the  first  to  greet  him  was  Oountesa  Valevska, 
a  Polish  beaoty.  Her  efiorte  to  win  the  French 
Emperor  to  her  country's  cause  ended  in  a  lovs 
affair.  She  was  induced  to  follow  Napoleon  from 
camp  to  camp,  and  finally  to  Paris.  Later  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Alexander,  who  distinguished  himself  un- 
der the  second  empire.  Yet  Napoleon  gave  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  entreaties  for  Poland.  "I  like  the  Poles," 
he  said,  "their  enthusiasm  pleases  me.  I  ahoold 
like  to  make  them  an  independent  people;  but 
.the  cake  has  been  shared  by  too  many.    When  the 
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match  is  kindled  who  knows  where  the  oonflagra- g^^^ 
tion  may  stop.  My  first  duty  is  toward  France.  ^^^!]^ 
I  most  not  sacrifice  her  interests  for  Poland.  In 
short,  we  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  universal 
sovereign — Time."  It  is  doubtful,  at  best,  whether 
Napoleon  ever  intended  to  free  Poland.  At  that 
time  he  could  not  afford  to  arouse  the  enmity  of 
Austria  with  her  army  of  observation  in  his  rean 
To  the  entreatie?>  of  Polish  deputations  he  made  this 
final  statement:  ''I  have  not  come  here  to  involve 
France  in  new  quarrels.  I  am  not  in  want  of  thrones 
lo  give  away." 
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THB  OLD  TBAB  had  wuroely  nm  out  bafon 
the  oiTilised  ostions  iutd  b«^im  to  {eel  th« 
efiectB  of  Napoleon'B  staggering  blow  to 
oommeroe.  Late  in  Deoember,  Q-eneral  AnnstKMig, 
^e  Amerioen  Mioiater  in  Psria,  aaked  TalleyiaiMl 
for  an  ezplanatioD  iA  Napoleon's  decree  so  far 
aa  it  affected  American  trade.  He  received  no 
satiBfactory  reply.  All  was  deferred  to  the  Frenoh 
"  Emperor  lyii^  in  distant  winter  qaartets  at  War- 
saw. The  new  year  opened  with  international  com- 
merce at  the  mercy  of  the  two  most  powerfnl 
nations — France  and  England — now  looked  in 
deadly  conflict.  On  January  7,  the  British  Kin- 
istry  responded  to  Napoleon  with  a  retaliatory 
ratauatorr  messore.  The  bill  related  that  Eling  Oeoige 
"felt  himself  bound  to  retort  apon  the  Frenoh 
the  evils  of  their  own  injastioe,  and  therefore 
has  ordered  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports 
shall  belong  to  or  be  in  possession  of  France  or  her 
allies."  This  bill  proved  a  blow  to  American  oom- 
meroe.  It  deprived  American  ships  of  the  right 
to  sail  from  one  Enn^iean  port  to  another.  From 
the  point  oi  view  of  the  more  enlightened  British 
Whigs,  the  bill,  though  drafted  by  a  Whig  Hin- 
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ister,  was  really  a  concession  to  Eling  George  and 
Tory  prejudices.  The  Whigs  denounced  it  as 
against  common-sense  and  good  political  economy, 
a  measure  in  line  with  the  violent  aggressions  of 
Pitt.  For  three  weeks  the  debate  raged  in  Parlia- 
ment  before  the  bill  was  finally  passed.  It  was  the 
last  important  measure  of  Grenville's  so-called  Min* 
istry  of  '*all  the  talents" — a  Ministry  more  liberal 
than  England  was  destined  to  see  for  a  generation. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  this  bill,  the  United  gg^^^ 
States  were  estranged  from  England.  Jefferson  re-  ^^^^ 
pudiated  the  new  treaty  concluded  by  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  without  even  submitting  it  to  Congress. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  this  the  French  Minister 
had  written  to  Talleyrand:  **If  I  am  to  judge  by 
the  talk  and  countenances  of  the  general  people, 
this  Congress  wiT  be  more  favorable  to  England 
than  the  last  was.  Already  its  leader,  under  the 
President's  own  invitation,  shows  a  benevolent  dis* 
position  toward  the  British  government."  Jefferson 
himself  wrote  to  Monroe  at  the  Court  of  St.  James: 
**No  two  countries  have  so  many  points  of  common 
interest  and  friendship,  and  their  rulers  must  be 
great  bunglers  indeed  if  with  such  dispositions  they 
break  them  asunder.  England  may,  by  petty  lar* 
ceny  thwartings,  check  us  on  the  ocean,  but  she 
cannot  seriously  retard  us.*'  Now  all  this  wag 
changed,  and  a  feeling  of  exasperation  set  in  which 
was  destined  to  bring  the  two  countries  into  conflict. 

For  the   moment.   President  Jefferson   was    too 
engro08ed   in  other  affairs  to    take    any    decisive tri!Sdfw 
act    The  exciting  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  trea- 
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■on  ms  joat  getting  onder  way,  ud  the  political 
enemies  of  the  President  wwe  begioniiig  to  bait 
bim.  Without  aaoh  diBtraetionB,  JeSeraon'a  nata* 
ral  inolinatioos  were  against  war,  "The  pceeent 
administration,"  said  be,  "baa  taken  up  a  nev 
sjstem  of  deCeaoe— it  is  that  of  saving  the  pablie 
moDey.  This  ajstem  ia  new  and  was  not  ksown  ia 
Federal  timea.  We  have  not  gone  on  inoreaaing 
taxes  like  oar  predeoessonk"  This  was  tha  troth. 
With  the  help  of  Gallatia,  the  Seoretaiy  <A  the 
liiSibiy  Treasury,  ^e  adininistrati<Ni  had  auooeeded  in  pay- 
ing off  twenty>foiir  millioDs  oi  debts.  Still  the  nv- 
enaes  grew.  Bppes,  of  Y  ii^nia,  the  Fieeident'a  am- 
in-law,  said  in  Congress,  "If  there  is  any  pnnoiple 
which  ought  to  be  hooted  at  in  a  Bepnblioan  gor* 
emtnent,  it  is  that  to  preewve  peaoe  we  sboold  be 
prepared  for  war.  Sir,  it  ia  this  very  principle 
which  ia  the  sonroe  of  all  the  mianies  of  Ba- 
lope." 

Id  hia  meesage  to  Oongress,  Jefferson  called  fw 
a  bioad  system  of  internal  improremeDtB^  a  na- 
tiooal  system  of  roads  and  oanals,  a  national  anivw^ 
taty  and  the  organization  of  a  national  militia  to  re* 
jaSwno    place  the  regular  army.     The  nuwt  striking  feature 
^pogya  of  bis  mesBfige  was  the  propoaed  abolition  f>f  all 
«d*        slave  trade.     "I  oongratolate  yon,  fellow  citiaena, 
on  ttie  approach  of  the  period  when  yon  may  inter- 
pose your  authority  oonstitatitmally  to  withdraw  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  all  foitber  par* 
tioipatiou  in  those  violationa  of  human  righta  which 
have  been  so  long  oontiaoed  on  the  onoffending  iii> 
habitants  of  Africa,  and  whioh  the  nondi^,  the 
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reputatioD,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  coantry 
have  long  been  eager  to  proscribe." 

It  was  a  reform  worthy  of  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  England,  Parliament  at  this  very  time  was 
debating  a  bill  to  put  a  stop  to  all  slave  trading 
with  Africa.  In  Russia,  Emperor  Alexander  freed 
the  Russian  serfs  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  ^eSL^V'^^^ff^t 
son's  proposed  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  threw  SS**" 
a  vivid  light  on  those  sectional  differences  in  Amer- 
ica, which  were  destined  to  lead  to  secession  and 
civil  war.  Under  the  act,  a  cargo  of  a  forfeited 
vessel  was  to  be  sold  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  cargo  of  a  slave  ship  consisted  of 
n^roes.  Bather  than  see  this  done,  Sloan  of  New 
Jersey  offered  an  amendment  in  Congress  that 
every  forfeited  negro  should  be  entitled  to  free- 
dom* Upon  this  amendment  a  debate  arose  which 
waxed  exceeding  hot.  The  Southern  representa-^^Prvmrau 
tives,  almost  to  a  man,  opposed  it.  The  debate  ^^^^^ 
was  adjourned,  resumed,  and  adjourned  again.  It 
was  further  imbittered  by  a  motion  of  Smiley  of 
Pennsylvania  to  make  the  importation  of  negroes 
a  felony  punishable  by  death.  **A11  the  people 
in  the  Southern  States  are  concerned  in  slaves,'* 
retorted  Early,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  ''By  them  it  is  not  considered 
as  criminal.  I  will  tell  the  truth-4i  large  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  Southern  States  do  not  consider 
slavery  as  even  an  evil."  The  Quaker  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Bidwell  of  V  ^s- 
sachnsetts  next  moved,  ''That  no  person  shall  be 
sold  as  a  slave  by  virtue  of  this  act"    On  this 
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HMndment  the  House  of  BepreWBWives  tied,  lix^ 
to  Bixty.  The  speaker  b;  his  vote  thrav  oat  ttw 
amendment.  Witea  other  Bmilu  amendiiMDtB  were 
propoBed,  Early  made  this  ngnifloant  statement  la 
behalf  of  the  Sooth:  "We  mot  no  eiril  wai%  no 
nbeUi<HU,  no  insurreotiooa,  no  naistaaoe  to  Ae 
aatbority  of  the  govemmMit.  Give  effeot  to  thia 
wish  and  do  not  pass  this  bill  aa  it  stsnda." 

Bandolph  tA  Virginia  asserted  that  the  ooastwiie 
[wohibition  touched  the  right  of  private  pn^>ect7 
and  expressed  fears,  "Lest,  at  a  fatnre  period,  it 
might  be  made  a  pretext  ol  aniversal  Mnanupa- 
ti<m.  I  had  rather  lose  all  the  bill,  1  had  rather 
lose  all  the  bills  of  the  seeaioa,  I  had  rathw  lose 
all  the  lulls  passed  since  the  establishmeot  oi  the 
government,  than  sgree  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  slave  bilL  If  ever  the  time  of  disnnion  be- 
'tween  these  States  should  arrive,  tiie  line  of  aeveP' 
anoe  will  not  be  between  Kaetera  and  Western,  but 
between  slave-holdii^  and  non-slave-IWdiDg  States. 
AH  that  I  ask  is  that  the  North  shall  remain  neu- 
tral, that  it  ahall  not  ereot  itself  into  an  abcditioa 
■ooiety."  Yet  the  bill  prohibiting  the  slave  tnde 
went  throtigb.  President  Jefferson  af^oved  the 
measure. 

The  opposition  against  Jefierson's  administratioa 
was  latgely  strengthened  by  this.  The  proceedings 
against  Borr  helped  to  plaoe  Jefferson  in  an  awk* 
ward  position.  The  ooospiiaoy  of  Borr  Iiad  been  a 
v-e  episode  amid  many  more  vital  qaeations  that 
itirred  the  American  people.  While  New  Orleaoa 
was  oonvotsed  by  Burr's  attempted  oonp  d'ttLt*  in 
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that  eiljri  the  iwt  of  the  oonntry  lef used  to  belief^ 
that  the  Icmaer  Vioe-President  was  ao  ixiaane  aa  to 
expeot  a  diaaolatkm  of  the  Union.  For  thia  general 
apathy  Jefferaoo  himadf  waa  largely  reaponaible. 
He  had  long  belittled  the  importanoe  of  Borr'a 
oonqpiraoy,  and  he  permitted  General  WiUdnaoii 
to  remain  in  oommand  of  the  American  army  after 
it  had  become  evident  that  thia  general  aoffered 
himaetf  to  become  involved  in  Bnrr*a  achemea. 
Wilkinaon  aaved  himself  by  turning  against  Burr.  kiiuoD's 


To  nndeiBtand  Wilkinson's  conduct,  Americana 
must  look  into  the  archives  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.  On  January  S8,  1807,  Yrujo,  the  Spanish 
Minialtf  to  the  United  States,  wrote  to  Oevalloa  in 
Madrid:  *' According  to  appearances  Spain  lias  saved  ySl^^ 
the  United  States  from  the  separation  of  the  union 
which  m^UM)ed  them.  Thia  would  have  taken  place 
if  Wilkinson  had  entered  cordially  into  the  plans  of 
Burr.  Thia  waa  to  be  expected  because  Wilkinson 
deteate  his  present  government,  and  the  separation 
of  the  Western  Stetes  has  long  been  his  favorite 
plan*  The  evil  haa  come  from  the  foolish  and  per- 
tinaetoua  perseverance  with  which  Burr  has  per- 
sisted in  earrying  out  the  wild  project  against 
Mexioo.  Wilkinson  is  entirely  devoted  to  us.  He 
enjoys  a  ocxiaiderable  pension  from  our  King.  •  •  • 
Failure  (rf  Burr*s  attempt  would  have  left  Wilkin- 
aon like  tiie  dog  in  the  iable  with  the  piece  <^  meat 
in  hia  moudi — that  ia,  he  would  lose  the  houOTable 
pcaitioa  he  hohia  at  home,  and  the  generoua  penaion 
he  enjoys  from  the  King.  These  ocmsiderations,  se- 
eret  in  their  naturSi  he  could  not  explain  to  Bunr. 
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When  the  tatter  persisted  in  an  idea  bo  fatal  to 
Wilkinson's  interest,  nothing  remained  bat  to  take 
the  oonrse  adopted.  By  this  means  he  assures  his 
pension,  and  will  all^e  this  as  an  eztraordinBiy 
service,  either  for  getting  it  increased  or  for  some 
generoQs  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
proceeding  secnree  his  distingoished  rank  in  tbe 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  In  sQch  an 
alternative  he  has  acted  as  was  to  be  expected; 
tbat  is,  he  has  sacrificed  Bnir  in  order  to  obtain, 
on  the  min  of  Barr's  tepntation,  the  advantages 
I  have  pointed  out."  On  one  point  Tmjo  wrote 
from  positive  knowledge  The  general-in-ofaief  of 
the  American  army  was  in  the  pay  of  Don  Carlos 
rV.  He  took  a  pension  of  $2,000  a  year  in  consid- 
eration of  secret  servicee.  For  twenty  years  these 
services  had  been  rendered  and  the  pension  bad 
jesanon^  been  paid.  By  supporting  Wilkinson,  Jefferson 
wflUDMo  lost  the  last  support  of  snob  men  as  John  Ran- 
dolph and  Ghief-Justice  Marshall.  From  the  first 
arraignment  of  Burr  in  January,  nntil  the  last  day 
of  bis  trial  at  Biohmond  in  October,  the  proceedings 
i^inst  Barr  seemed  a  matter  of  secondary  impor- 
tance compared  with  tbe  discomfltore  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Ban*,  who  was  himself 
BiiiT'«ttW°*'  "lO"*!  lawyer,  was  defended  by  the  ablest  counsel 
^a^  of  t^c  American  bar— Edmnnd  Bandolph,  Oeoige 
Washington's  attorney -general ;  John  Wickham, 
the  famous  Virginia  wit;  Benjamin  Botti,  an  on- 
nanally  thoroughgoing  attorney,  and  Lntber  Mar- 
tin, who  had  made  a  great  name  for  fainueU  by  bit 
defence  of  JuBtioe  Chase.    On  the  gOTcnuneot  side. 
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Ihe  dealh  of  Attorney-General  Breokenridge  left  an 
ineparable  ion.    OoBBar  A.  Bodneyi  his  sacoeoKir, 
Mt  the  proeeoation  of  Burr  to  District- Attorney 
Hay  and  his  assooiatesi  William  Wirt  and  Alezan* 
d6r  MoBae,  the  lientenant-Gbvemor  of  Virginia. 
From  the  vety  outaet  Chief-Jnstiee  Marshall  de- 
cided against  the  government.    In  one  of  his  early 
opinions  he  blamed  the  administration  for  neglect  jlf^^ 
of  duty:  ^'Several  months  have  elapsed  since  this 
attempt  oocnned — ^if  it  did  oocnr.    More  than  five 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  has  declared  the  necessity  of  proving  the  fact 
if  it  exists.    Why  is  it  not  proved  7    To  the  Execu- 
tive Government  is  intrusted  the  important  power  of 
ptoseontion  of  those  whose  crimes  may  disturb  the 
pQblio  lepose  w  endanger  its  safety.    It  would  be 
easy  in  much  less  time  than  has  intervened  sinoe 
Oolonel  Burr  was  alleged  to  have  assembled  his 
troopSi  to  procure  affidavits  establishing  the  fact." 
Jefferson's  reply  to  this  censure  from  the  Supreme 
Beooh  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  general  condition  of 
tba  eoontry  in  those  days.    **In  what  terms  of  do- 
eeoqy  can  we  speak  of  this?    As  if  an  express 
could  go  to  Matches  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  return  in  five  weeks  to  do  which  has  never 

kes  than  twelvef'    Chi^-Justice  Marshall's ^£2^ 


nilii«,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  ^^^"'^''^ 
be  aubpcniaed  in  oourt  as  a  witnaes,  stung  Jefibrson 
to  the  quick.  He  wrote  to  the  District-Attorney: 
^^The  leadinig  feature  of  our  Constitution  is  the  in- 
depeodenee  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary 
ol  eaoh  otiMT;  and  none  are  more  jealous  of  this 
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tiian  the  jadioiary.  Bat  wonld  the  e^ntive  be 
independent  of  the  judiciary  if  he  vera  Bobjeot  to 
the  commands  of  the  latter  snd  to  imprisonment  tat 
disobedienoe?"  The  judge  npon  the  bench  retorted 
cuttingly,  "It  is  apparent  that  the  President's  duties 
88  chief  magistrate  do  not  demand  his  vhole  tioM 
snd  are  not  unremitting."  Jefferson  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  anger.  "I  have  heard,"  he  wrote  insnother 
letter,  "that  my  predecessor,  Qeneral  Washington, 
sometimes  decided  things  against  his  council  by 
dashing  and  trampling  his  wig  upon  the  floor. 
This  only  proves  what  you  and  I  knew,  that  be 
had  a  better  heart  than  head.''  Justice  Ifarshall 
appointed  John  Randolph,  Jefferson's  political  op- 
ponent, as  clerk  of  the  grand  jury.     Bandolph  made 

OHuind  every  effort  to  fasten  Burr's  guilt  on  Wilkinson, 
but  failed.  The  motion  to  indict  Wilkinson  was 
lost  in  the  grand  jury  room  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two.  Bandolph  wrote  in  a  letter,  "Perhaps  you 
never  saw  human  nature  in  so  degraded  a  sitoation 
as  in  the  person  of  Wilkinson  before  the  grand 
jury.  And  yet  the  man  stands  on  the  very  sum- 
mit  and  pinnacle  of  executive  favor,  while  James 
Monroe  is  denounced."  Throughout  the  trial  feel- 
ing ran  very  high,  especially  in  Biohmond  and  the 
South.  "As  I  was  crossing  the  court-house  green 
to  the  Eagle  Tavern,*'  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "1 
heard  a  great  noise  of  harangaing  some  distance 
off.  Inquiring  what  it  was,  I  was  told  it  was 
a  great  blackguard  from  Tennessee,  one  Andrew 

mS'iSot  Jackson,  making  a  speech  for  Burr,  and  damning 
Jefferson."     Finally  Judge  Marshall  stmok  the 
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profleoutioii  dumb  by  a  ruling  which  excluded 
the  teetimony  of  Blennerhasaett  against  Burr: 
'*Beeao8e  such  testimonyi  being  in  its  nature 
merely  oonoboratiTe  and  incompetent  to  prove 
the  overt  act  in  itaelf,  is  irrelevant  until  there  be 
pcool  of  the  overt  act  by  two  witneaeee.''  After AMtn Bm 
ruling  ci  the  court,  the   proeeeution   aban- 


doned the  caee  and  the  jury  entered  a   verdiot 
of  ''not  gmlty." 

Jefferson  made  elaborate  preparations  to  im- 
peach the  Supreme  Court,  but,  in  truth,  nothing 
was  to  be  feared.  The  days  of  Jefferson's  power 
and  glory  were  passing,  while  Marshall  was  only 
at  the  threshold  of  his  illustrious  l^gal  career. 

While  this  cause  oddbre  was  on  the  boards  in  the 
New  World,  another  more  tragic  State  trial  had 
drawn  to  a  dose  in  Vienna.  General  Mack  and^^^f^S? 
several  of  his  unfortunate  fellow  officers  were  court-  p*'"'"''^ 
martialled  for  their  disastrous  blunders  during  the 
last  Austrian  campaign  against  Napoleon.  Qeneral 
Mack  was  unanimously  sentenced  to  death,  but  Bm- 
peror  Francis  remitted  the  sentence.  The  Prince  gff 
Auen^)erg,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy  the  bridge 
ai  Vienna,  though  he  had  received  positive  orders 
to  do  so,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  ten 
years.  Several  other  officers  were  punished,  but  in 
most  cases  the  Emperor  softened  their  sentences. 

In  Paris,  questions  of  more  lasting  importance  jewith 
were  settled  by  thf  ^reat  Sanhedrim,  a  convention  o^  ^tvii 
of  sevens-one  Jewish  rabbis  and  notables  which 
■at  for  over  a  year  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Sinyjieim  and  Furtado.    As  a  result  of  their  deUb- 
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cmtioDB  they  iBBtted  a  reeoript  for  Jewish  gudanoe 
ID  the  spring  of  1807.  The  Moeaio  dispensation, 
while  reoognized  as  absolate  in  religions  mattraa, 
was  deolared  inapplicable  to  mnndsne  aSairs,  sinoe 
the  Jews  bad  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  Polyga- 
mous marriage  as  practiced  bj  the  patriarohs  was 
forbidden.  Marriages  between  Ohristians  and  Jews 
were  recognized.  Jews  called  to  military  servioe 
were  exempted  from  relifdons  observanoea  oonfliot* 
ing  with  military  duty.  O'sory,  in  partionlar,  was 
denounced  as  a  crime  against  law  and  rel^pon. 

Napoleon,  during  this  interval,  had  been  held  in 
check  in  his  winter  quarters  on  the  distant  Yistola. 
Jjjj^j^  His  soldiers  lound  themaelveB  in  a  worse  situation 
"*^  than  ever  before.  The  winter  was  severe  and  the 
wretched  state  of  the  impoverished  country  made 
campaigning  atrocious.  All  supplies  had  to  be 
Invught  from  interminable  distances  and  over 
roads  that  were  all  bat  impassable.  In  Silesia, 
the  Prussian  strongholds  of  Breslau,  Bri^  and 
Schweidnitz  had  to  be  reduced  by  long  siq^ 
The  Bnssians  under  the  command  of  Bennigsen 
fc^^^ies  held  their  ground  tenaciously.  By  the  end  of  Jan* 
"**'^  nary,  Marshal  Ney's  corps  bad  suffered  so  severely 
that  he  resolved  to  strike  northward  for  better  win- 
ter quarters  at  Eoenigsberg.  A  PmBnan  division 
of  10,000  under  Bstocque  stood  in  bis  way.  At  the 
news  of  Ney's  movement,  Bennigsen  marched  hui 
whole  army  out  of  cantonments.  He  hoped  to  over- 
whelm Ney's  12,000  men  with  his  66,000  Basaians. 
Napoleon  at  once  broke  np  his  winter  quarters  at 
Warsaw  and   marched,   with   his  goards  and  th» 
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divisions  of  Soult,  Augereau  and  Davoust.  Ber- 
nadoftte,  who  stood  at  Elbing,  received  his  march- 
ing orders  too  late  to  fall  into  line.  The  corps  of 
veterans,  hitherto  commanded  by  Lannes,  was  left 
behind  to  cover  the  banks  of  the  Narev.  Bennig- 
sen,  finding  his  flank  threatened,  had  to  give  up  his 
pursuit  of  Ney,  nor  could  he  prevent  the  latter  from 
getting  in  touch  with  the  French  main  army.  The  ho^uKioi 
Prussian  column,  engaged  with  Ney's  forces,  re- 
mained detached.  On  February  7,  Bennigsen  gath- 
ered all  his  available  forces  to  withstand  the  French 
at  Eylau.  The  first  to  arrive  were  Murat's  cavalry 
and  some  of  Soult's  mounted  squadrons.  Together 
they  attacked  the  Russian  line  and  captured  Pras- 
Bian  Eylau.  At  nightfall  a  solid  mass  of  Russian 
infantry  stormed  the  town  with  the  bayonet  and 
sent  the  French  squadrons  flying.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wurtemberg  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  hideously 
the  raucous  battle  cry  of  the  Tobolski  regiment  rang 
in  his  ears  during  that  night.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness  the  main  army  with  Napoleon  came  up  and 
ranged  itself  in  battle  line.  The  divisions  of  Ney 
and  Soult  formed  the  left  wing,  while  Augereau 
with  the  guards  and  Murat's  cavalry  behind  them 
held  the  centre.  Davoust's  columns  marching  over- 
night were  to  form  the  right  wing.  It  was  a  dark 
night  and  bitterly  cold.  Eylau  lay  on  a  slight  rise 
of  land  extending  two  or  three  miles,  skirted  by  a 
vast  bleak  plain  on  which  the  snow  blew  in  drifts. 
Upon  the  ridge  the  Russians  posted  all  their  artil- 
lery and  the  bulk  of  their  infantry,  80,000  strong. 
Before  them  in  the  plain  70,000  Frenchmen  biv- 
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ooftcked  in  the  aoow.  At  miduight  Kspoleon 
■utobed  an  boor's  aloep  oa  a  oamp-stooL  Befora 
davD  he  made  hia  laet  dispositiona. 

The  battle  opened  on  botii  eidea  with  piolonged 
oiillery  fire  at  pointbloDk  ni^e.  The  eSeots  of 
this  oatmonade  were  fearfoL  Whole  legimentB  <tf 
St.  Eilaire'H  corps  were  mowed  down  bj  grape-shot. 
The  Twentj-foorth  Frenoh  regiment  <d  the  line^  ooa- 
Bifltiug  of  8,600  reterana  under  OolcHiel  Sem^e,  was 
wiped  oot.  Napoleon  and  his  guard  estatdished 
tiiemsetvea  in  the  ohuohjard  of  Eylao.  Fnun 
there  NapoIeiHi  ordered  the  corps  of  St.  Silaire  and 
Angereaa  to  lead  the  advanoe  against  the  Bnsaian 
left.  Harshal  Angereaa,  shaking  with  ferer,  had 
himself  strapped  to  his  horse  and  galloped  op  the 
slope  at  the  head  of  his  dirision.  In  the  faoe  of  a 
blinding  blifszard  the  Fienoh  standards  were  lost  to 
sight  among  the  whirling  snowflakes.  Dnring  the 
storm,  whiah  lasted  three-quarters  <^  an  hour,  Aa- 
gerean'e  oolumn  missed  its  objeotiTe.  Napoleon 
ordered  Murat  to  ride  to  their  reeoae  with  some 
of  his  sqoadrons.  Saddenlj  there  was  a  rift  in 
the  stoiiu.  From  all  sides  the  Bussians  fell  upoo 
Aogerean's  stray  oolomns.  The  Frenchmen  were 
shot  down  with  grape  and  canister  and  fell  a  prej 
to  the  spears  of  the  Cossacks.  Marshal  AugereMi 
went  down  with  bis  horse,  and  his  troops  felt  all 
around  him.  The  Fourteenth  regiment  of  the  line, 
ralljing  to  its  standard,  was  cut  down  almost  to  a 
man.  Through  the  strolling  mass  dashed  ^e  yd* 
low  hussars  of  Novgorod.  They  out  their  way  q> 
to  the  very  wall  of  the  graveyard  in  whioh  Napo* 
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leon  Btood  watcliing  the  battle  through  his  field 
glass.  *'Save  the  Emperor!"  cried  the  members 
of  his  stafE  as  they  scrambled  on  their  horses.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  stir.  At  an  order  from  him,  the 
Old  Goard,  under  their  colonel,  Dorsenne,  threw 
themselves  between  their  Emperor  and  the  Bussians 
and  broke  the  force  of  the  cavalry  attack.  At 
the  same  instant  Napoleon's  scarlet  horseguards 
swooped  down  on  the  Russian  Hussars  and  carried 
them  down  the  hill  in  a  running  fight.  General 
Oorbineau  was  killed  by  a  shell  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving orders  from  the  Emperor.  Young  Captain 
Auzoni  of  the  Guards,  one  of  Napoleon's  favorite 
officers,  died  kissing  his  hand  to  La  Belle  France. 
At  this  point  Murat  thundered  into  the  breach  Mnnt^ 

^  memoir* 

with  eighty  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Colonel  Haut-^****** 
poul,  who  led  the  charge,  was  the  jBrst  to  fall. 
This  assault  of  10,000  troopers  in  full  career  has 
remained  one  of  the  famous  traditions  of  the  French 
army.  As  a  strategic  manoeuvre  it  cannot  be  pro* 
nounced  a  success.  All  it  did  was  to  bring  the 
battle  to  a  standstill  I  At  least  such  is  the  verdict 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg,  who  saw  it 
with  his  own  eyes.  In  and  about  the  town  of 
Bylau,  the  fighting  was  so  fierce  that  the  Bua* 
nans  used  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  barricades 
Marshal  Murat  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Count 
Lasalle,  had  to  fight  for  their  lives,  sabre  in  hand. 
Rghting  from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to 
house,  the  French  at  last  saoceeded  in  retaking 
Bylau. 
On  the  right,  Davoust  drove  the  Bussians  from 
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Serp&Ilen  to  Saosagarten,  and  theooe  u  fsr  back 
«8  the  village  of  KusoliitteQ.  There  be  was  Btc^ped 
abort  by  the  aaddeo  i^peanuioe  of  a  diviaioo  of 
Pmssiana  under  L'E^tocqoe,  vbo  had  soooeededin 
joiQiDg  the  BoBsian  main  anny  deapite  Nay *■  diver- 
I  uoo.  With  baglee  blowing  and  drams  beating,  the 
PnuaiaDB  threw  thenuelres  into  the  fight  and  dn>Te 
back  Daroast'a  dirinon.  At  nightfall  Nej'a  da- 
taohmenta  oame  ap  on  the  road  from  Sohmodsttaa 
jo^  in  time  to  sh^  tha  letrograde  moreraflnt  of  the 
Frenoh  right  wing.  IX  was  datk,  and  the  cdowj 
plain  waa  atnwa  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Ab 
Uushal  Ney  rode  npoa  the  battlefield  be  ahod- 
dered  and  said,  "What  a  iiiBanaiiio  aial  withoat 
any  issue." 

It  was  in  troth  a  drawn  battle.  The  Frenoh  anx^ 
had  anSered  so  fearfully  that  Napoleon  ooald  not 
have  kept  his  poeitionB  any  length  of  time  befom  a 
reaolate  foe.  As  it  tamed  oat,  he  pierailed  by  dint 
of  sheer  tenacity.  General  BennifpHn,  in  disr^aid 
of  the  «itieatiea  of  Oeneral  Kooning  and  Ttdstoi, 
who  wished  to  renew  the  fight  on  the  morrow,  fell 
bask  daring  the  night.  Id  the  faoe  of  tUa  Tolon- 
taiy  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  weakened  FrsDofa 
fcMoes  wrae  yet  in  a  mood  to  fall  back  aoran  ^ 
Tistohk  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  N^Mleon 
wrot^:  "It  was  a  very  bkxidy  afiaur.  The  field 
of  battle  remained  in  our  handa.  Thoq^  a  great 
many  men  were  killed  on  both  aides,  an  ■itBatiwt 
nodera  my  loos  the  mora  Benaible.  .  .  b  b  poa- 
■ble  that  in  order  to  get  qniet  winter  qaaitan  I 
■hall  remove  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiatnla."    To 
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Josephine,  Napoleon  wrote:  **I  send  you  one  line,  Jjgjjp*^ 
my  love.    You  must  have  been  very  anxious.    I^^ 
have  beaten  the  enemy  in  a  memorable  battle,  but 
it  has  cost  me  many  brave  men.    Gorbineau  was 
killed  by  a  shell.    It  gave  me  great  pain.    AUe- 
magne  was  wounded  dangerously.     My  horseguards 
covered  themselves  with  glory.    The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  wounded.     This  is  not  the 
pleasant  part  of  war.     One  suffers  and  the  soul  is 
oppressed  to  see  so  many  victims.    The  inclement 
weather  constrains   me   to  return  to  my   canton* 
ments,   but   all   this  will   soon  end.     I   have  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  and  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  projects." 
Some  idea  of  the  frightftd  loss  of  human  life  outimIomm 

^  of  Xylftu 

both  sides  can  be  gained  from  the  official  report  of 
Chief  Surgeon  Larrey  of  the  French  army.  In  the 
space  of  one  square  league,  the  surgeons  counted 
more  than  10,000  dead  soldiers  and  the  carcasses  of 
6,000  horses.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle, 
there  were  still  upward  of  5,000  wounded  Russians 
lying  unattended  on  the  snow.  The  wounded  had 
to  be  carried  on  long  trains  of  sledges  to  the  field 
hospitals  at  Thorn.  The  French  surgeons  observed 
with  astonishment  that  long  exposure  to  cold  did 
not  seem  to  affect  the  wounded  Russians.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  losses  was  never  accurately  stated.  A 
Oerman  historian  estimates  them  at  40,000,  including 
subsequent  deaths  from  wound  fever.  At  the  time, 
both  Bennigsen  and  Napoleon  issued  misleading 
bulletins  to  bolster  up  their  claims  to  victory.  In 
bulletin  fifty-eight  of  La  Grande  Arm^,  the  French 
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1  the  tcwof  1,000  (dUedaadfibfOOi 
Of  these  1,060  won  reoderad  onflt  iot  (arUiar 
Mmo&  Foot  general  offloen  and  ns  tegimuit^ 
otdoDels  were  amouig  the  fallen.  The  loss  of  one 
French  eagle  wae  admitted.  The  enemy's  lonas 
woe  given  as  12,000  idlled,  lfi,000  pruoners,  4ff 
gans  and  18  standards.  General  Bennigsen,  in  his 
Sii^Mi  letter  to  Czar  Alexander,  written  on  the  night  after 
***"  the  battle,  gave  a  very  different  aooonnt.  He  as- 
sured the  Czar  that  the  enemy  had  been  completely 
defeated;  that  a  tboosand  priaooers  and  twelra 
■tandarda,  which  he  had  the  honor  to  send  to  his 
imperial  majeatj,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He 
bad  been  attacked,  he  stated,  on  the  oentre  and 
both  wings  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  who,  however, 
bad  been  beaten  baok  at  all  points  and  everywhen 
defeated.  Napoleon's  imperial  gnards  had  attaoked 
the  Boflsian  oentre  three  timea,  and  had  as  often  been 
repulsed.  Several  columns  of  Frenoh  infantry  and 
regimentfi  of  ouirassiers  had  been  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  the  Bussians  he  believed  might  exceed  6,000 
men,  bat  that  he  might  estimate  without  exaggora* 
tioQ  the  loea  of  the  memy  at  more  than  12,000. 

The  plain  soldiers  who  saw  things  their  own  way 
knew  better.  Thus  a  Bassian  officer  of  dragoons, 
whoae  letter  baa  been  preserved,  wrote  home  from 
commott  TiUit  three  days  after  the  battle:  "For  these  three 
the  dark  (j^yj,  „g  ^yg  i,eea  aakiog  one  another  on  which 
side  the  victory  lay.  This  qnestltm  may  iqipear 
singular,  but  in  truth  it  is  impossible  for  qa  to  tell 
which  of  the  two  armies  did  the  greater  miadiief  to 
the  other."    One  of  Napoleon's  bnlletina,  a 
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the  eredti  for  the  yiotory  to  the  Emperor's  brotlMN 
m-law,  Marshal  Marat,  gave  rise  to  much  disoon* 
tent  in  the  French  ranks.  Marshals  Lannes  and 
Aogereao,  the  sorely  wounded,  dared  to  give  v<Hoe 
to  these  marmnringSi  and  were  sent  to  the  rear  in 
disgraoe. 

One  week  after  the  battle  dL  Bylau  there  was 
another  bloody  fight  at  Ostrolenka.  It  was  fought  <)><'Q**aka 
between  the  Prussian  General  Von  Essen  on  one 
side  and  Generals  Suohet  and  Oudineau  on  the 
other.  Thanks  to  their  better  manoeuvring,  the 
French  won  and  drove  the  Prussians  back  from 
the  banks  of  the  Narev.  Here,  too,  the  losses 
wete  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gain.  General 
SoTaioVy  a  brother  ci  the  famous  Bussian  field- 
marshal,  was  killed,  and  the  French  lost  General 
Gampaoa  and  two  oolonek.  The  Cossacks,  under 
their  fiery  Hetmann,  rescued  a  number  of  their 
wounded,  and  were  in  turn  taken  prisoners.  When 
Napoleon  learned  of  the  combat  and  the  casualtieB 
it  entailed,  he  ordered  the  fifth  army  corps  to  cease 
•Btive  operations.  The  Bussians  retreated  in  good 
Older  to  Koenigsbeig,  though  Murat's  cavalry  fol- 
lowed  them  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Under 
strass  of  the  severe  winter  weather,  both  armies 
went  into  cantonments  and  waited  for  spring. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  corps  al  the  French  army 
alone  continued  their  c^)erations  in  Silesia.    With 
the  aid  of  the  Pdea,  the  PrassiaDS  were  driven  into 
their  ationgholda.    The  Freoeh  invested  SweidnitB,  Bnte 
Koael,  NeiM,  Ofmodens,  Odberg,  Stralsund  andg;*^ 
Oaatrig.    Bad  Bennigsen  been  equal  to  a  diversion 
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with  his  BuBBian  army  &t  KoenigBbe^,  efieotirs 
aege  operatioos  agaioat  these  oitieB  would  bare 
beeo  impossible.  Withoat  such  interferenoe,  Har- 
■hal  LefebTre  vas  able  to  oonoentrate  80,000 
men  around  Dant2ng.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon 
ordered  nev  levies  of  troops  from  Poland,  Oer- 
many,  Holland,  Spain  and  Franoe.  Little  Svitser- 
land  even  had  to  famish  16,000  men  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  all  her  treaty  rights.  An  exouse  for 
these  additional  armameutB  was  furnished  by  the 
attitude  of  England.  The  Buocessfnl  reaistanoe  M 
tbe  Turks  to  Michaelson's  Bnssian  army  on  the 
Dannbe,  induced  England  to  make  a  demonstration 
in  that  direction.  Admiral  Duckworth's  fleet  was 
£|m&  called  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  Dardanellee 
lUctiDoida  to  giro  weight  to  the  remonstrance  <A  Ambassador 
Arbuthnot  in  Constantinople.  On  February  28, 
Arbuthnot  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  General 
Sebastiani,  Napoleon's  envoy  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
On  the  Sultan's  refusal,  Arbuthnot  joined  the 
British  fieet,  and  war  was  declared.  Daokworth 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles  and  anchored  off 
the  Sultan's  palace  in  tbe  Bosphorus.  The  British 
admiral  was  held  off  by  pretended  negotiations  in- 
spired by  Sebastiani.  Presently  he  found  that 
^^!^t,  heavy  batteries  had  been  mounted  against  him, 
driYwi  oB  ^n(jer  the  fire  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  Bosphorus  and  sail  once  more  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  British  squadron  had  to  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  strong  shore  batteries  at  the 
Straits,  aided  by  Turkish  ships  anchcffed  there. 
The  Turks  lost  one  line-o' -battle  ship,  four  frigate*, 
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three  eanreltoi  and  one  brig.  The  Jfinglish  aofierad 
<mly  in  th^  rigging  and  complements.  Altogether, 
forty-two  British  sailors  were  killed  and  two  hon- 
dred  and  thirty-five  were  wounded.  The  firitiali 
eqoadron  sailed  to  £gypt  and  took  the  oity  of 
Alexandria. 

Mapoleon  exalted  in  Turkey's  sncoess.  To  the 
Sultan  he  wrote:  ^'You  have  shown  yourself  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Selim  and  Soliman.  Yoa 
have  asked  me  for  ofELoers:  I  send  them  to  yon. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  arms  of  every  kind, 
even  money,  I  place  at  jour  disposaL  You  have 
only  to  ask.  Ask  plainly,  and  whatever  you  ask 
ahall  be  sent  forthwith.  Make  friends  with  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  is  also  the  enemy  of  the  Bus- 
aians.  Persuade  him  to  remain  firm,  and  vigorously 
to  attack  the  common  enemy. ' '    Before  Selim  IH.  suitMi 

SelliD 

could  enter  fully  into  these  schemes  he  was  deprived  <topoMd 
of  his  throne  by  a  palace  revolution.    The  Jani- 
zaries  raised  his  nephew,  Mustapha  IV.,  to  the 
throne. 

It  was  now  the  immediate  object  of  Napoleon  to 
secure  complete  command  of  the  countries  he  had 
overrun.  To  do  this  he  had  to  reduce  the  Prussian  fjnmaUM 
fortresses  that  still  held  out  on  the  Vistula  and^^ 
the  Oder.  The  Bussians,  determined  to  harass  the 
French  in  every  way,  engaged  them  in  a  series  of 
sharp  actions.  On  February  26,  a  Bussian  detach- 
ment of  10,000  marched  against  Braunsberg,  the 
most  advanced  of  the  French  cantonments.  General 
Dnpont  of  Bemadotte's  division  met  the  Bussian 
attack.    At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  Ooesaoka 
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were  repulsed  and  thrown  over  the  river  Panarge. 
Two  thousand  of  them  were  taken  prisoDerB,  with 
nxteen  gans.  On  Febroary  24,  Baron  KorS  next 
oooQpied  the  town  of  Peterawald  with  a  Boaaian 
oolumn.  General  Leger  Belair,  hastening  thither, 
attacked  the  town  at  daybreak  and  defeated  the 
BoBsiaiiB  in  a  sharp  fight.  General  Korfi  sur- 
rendered with  his  staff  and  a  fnll  battalion  of 
his  guard.  After  the  affairs  of  Peterswald  and 
Braaasbeig,  Napoleon  moved  his  headquarten 
from  Osterode  to  the  Castle  of  Finkenstein,  that  he 
of*M?^r  might  be  nearer  to  Graudenz  and  Dantzig.  Some 
idea  of  the  hardships  of  the  winter  there  may  be 
gathered  from  this  letter  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother 
Joseph  at  Naples:  "The  officers  of  onr  staff  hare 
not  undressed  for  these  two  months,  and  some  not 
for  foar  months  past.  I  myself  have  been  a  fort- 
night  without  taking  off  my  boots.  We  are  amid 
snow  and  mud.  Withont  wine  or  bread,  eating 
potatoes  and  mule  fiesh,  making  long  marches  and 
countermarches  without  any  kind  of  comfort,  we 
fight  in  general  with  bayonets  and  under  grape. 
The  woanded  have  to  be  carried  in  sledges,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold,  two  hundred  miles  away." 
While  thuB  engaged,  Napoleon  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  little  nephew,  Charles  Napoleon, 
a  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense,  whom  he  had  wished 
to  make  his  heir.  The  siege  of  the  Prussian  cities 
was  pursued  with  relentless  vigor.  Troops  were 
brought  from  as  far  as  Spain,  and  heavy  artillery 
sturdy  **^  dragged  over  hundreds  of  miles.  Graudens  and 
?cMtH^  Oolberg,  under  the  gallant  oommand  of  Jj'Honuae 
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de  Gooryidre,  a  French  refugee,  and  Gneiaenaiii 
old-faahicAed  Prussian  soldier,  held  out  until  the 
bitter  end.  Count  Kalkreuth,  with  the  flower  at 
the  Prussian  army  at  Dantzig,  showed  himself  koB 
atordy.  The  old  Hanseatio  city  was  def^ided  by 
double  rows  of  fortificaticxis,  ditches  and  inundar 
tionsy  with  the  Fort  of  Weiohselmunde  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  harbor.  The  garrison  numbered  18,000 
men.  On  March  8,  the  aie^e  was  begun,  and  waBTtMateg* 
oonducted  through  aixty-five  days  under  the  akil- 
fal  leadership  of  the  French  military  engineens 
Ghaaseloup  and  Larevoisiere.  On  April  24,  the 
French,  having  assembled  all  their  artillery,  com* 
menoed  the  bombardment.  After  sustaining  a 
heavy  fire  for  several  days,  the  garrison  made 
a  aoriie,  but  were  beaten  back  in  three  successive 
attempts  to  rush  the  French  parallels.  King  Wil* 
Ham  of  Prussia  and  Orandduke  Oonstantine  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  city  by  aea.  Accordingly,  two 
Buasian  divisions  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  sixty-six 
transports  at  Pillau.  Napoleon,  hearing  of  thi% 
aent  his  reserves  under  Lannes  to  reinforce  La- 
febvre  before  Dantzig.  By  a  forced  march  from 
ICarienborg,  the  French  managed  to  arrive  on  the 
day  that  the  Bussians  were  landed  at  Weiohsel- 
munde. On  May  16,  the  Bussians  attacked  i^S^^J^ 
French  detachment  of  General  Schramm  that  was'^''*"'*'^ 
holding  a  fort  opposite  Weichselmunde.  In  a  hard 
fight  lasting  several  hours,  the  Bussians  were  thrown 
baek  into  Weichselmunde  by  a  combined  attack  of 
the  Freiieh  forces  under  Marshals  Lefebvre  and 
Tiannes.    Simultaneously  with  this  stroke  at  Danft- 
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tag,  the  whole  length  of  the  Bossian  line  facing 
Napoleon  demonBtrated  against  the  Frenoh  out- 
posts stationed  on  the  AUe,  Parsarge,  Yiatitla, 
Karev,  Bong,  and  at  Ostrolenka.  They  were 
repulsed  at  all  points.  The  British  brigantiiie 
"Daantless,"  whioh  attempted  -  to  sail  into  the 
harbor  of  Dantzig  with  Bossian  and  Prossiaii  t^- 
oers  aboard,  cbme  tinder  the  fire  of  the  Frenoh 
batteries  and  musketrj,  and  had  to  sarrender.  An 
attack  on  the  strong  French  post  at  Pnltosk,  under- 
teken  by  a  column  of  6,000  Bussians  under  General 
TurkoT,  likewise  failed.  On  April  19,  the  Frenoh 
proceeded  with  all  their  forces  to  make  a  o<HDbined 
assault  on  Dantzig.     In  the  face  of  ihia  movement, 

Duu^^G-eneral  Kalkreuth  agreed  to  capitulate  the  city  on 
condition  that  the  whole  garrison  be  paroled  with 
all  the  honors  of  war.  On  May  27,  the  Prussians 
marched  out  of  the  city  nine  thousand  strong,  with 
General  Kalkreuth  at  their  bead.  All  the  rich 
stores  and  eight  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  fell  to 
the  French.  Kapoleon  was  able  to  distribnte  one 
million  bottles  of  wine  among  his  soldiers.  The 
Buesian  garrison  at  Weichselmunde  followed  suit 
with  a  surrender  at  discretion.  The  fleet  that  had 
brought  them  escaped  to  Pillau  with  General  Ea- 
minskoi,  the  Bussian  lieutenant-general.  Owing 
to  the  advance  of  a  Swedish  army  under  General 
von  Essen,  and  an  English  expedition  under  Gen* 

Hu^au'iMt  eral  Clinton,  the  siege  of  Stralsund  had  to  be 
raised  by  the  French.  They  were  forced  to  evaon* 
ate  Swedish  Pomerania.  During  their  retreat,  the 
Frenoh  lost  8,000  prisoners,  among  them  tweii^ 
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officers.  The  Swedes  pursued  so  hotly  that  they 
extended  their  line  too  far,  and  were  caught  at  a  dis- 
advantage  after  crossing  the  river  Pime.  Marshal 
Mortier  suddenly  turned  on  them  with  his  division 
and  seized  the  bridges.  Two  Swedish  posts  were 
overthrown  and  a  third  column  under  Oeneral 
Cardell  was  cut  off.  General  Kronfeld,  a  Swedish 
oommander-in-chief,  was  wounded  by  grape-shot. 
The  next  day  a  detached  column  was  overwhelmed 
at  Neckarmunde,  and  another  Swedish  post  at  Dem- 
nin  was  captured.  Seventeen  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  together  with  seven  guns.  The  Swedes 
had  to  fall  back  over  the  Pime.  General  Kronfeld, 
finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  entered  forced  to 

ft  trooe 

into  an  armistice,  by  which  the  Swedes  bound  them* 
selves  not  to  give  further  succor  to  the  allies.  On 
April  29,  it  was  agreed  between  Yon  Essen  and 
Marshal  Mortier  that  the  truce  should  hold  for 
one  month.  The  King  of  Sweden,  on  news  of  this, 
hastened  to  Stralsund.  General  Kronfeld,  who  con- 
cluded the  first  truce,  had  to  resign  his  commission. 
Bat  General  Yon  Essen  was  made  Governor-General 
of  Pomerania  and  the  terms  remained  in  force. 

After  the  opening  of  spring,  when  the  ice  of  the 
rivers  had  melted,  and  the  roads  became  passable, 
Bennigsen  grew  restless  in  his  intrenched  camp  at 
Heilsberg,  near  Koenigsberg.  He  gave  up  his  wise  ^^^^^^^ 
policy  of  harassing  the  French  advance  lines  andg^^* 
took  the  offensive.  As  once  before,  he  could  not 
resist  risking  a  descent  upon  Ney's  exposed  posi- 
tion. Ney's  corps  occupied  an  isolated  advance 
post  at  Gutstadt  in  the  midst  of  screening  forests. 
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Ob  Jane  0^  tiie  Bawauu  soddealy  adnaeed  oa  wr- 
«»!  poiiita  St  oDoe.  'i*wo  at  these  attaolo.,  afc  tSpu- 
d«i  and  iximitton,  were  only  ieintB  to  hold  off  tli» 
detaebmentB  of  Barnadotta  and  itealt,  bat  the  thiid 
at  Beigfried  iras  a  bold  maDoeuTie  to  out  oS  Key's 
e<«pe  from  the  reet  ol  the  French  army.  The  ibn^ 
sian  oolumna  tutdttr  Saokea  and  GortahabiT  did 
their  part  bo  olomsily  that  Key  ma  able  to  beat  ■ 
steady  retreat,  oooteatiiig  poiut  by  point  satil  he 
reached  Peppeo.  l%ere,  in  a  masto'ly  nar  aelioBt 
be  made  his  way  aoroBB  the  Panatge. 

Having  lost  this  battle,  the  Boaaiaiu  bad  to  hIkk 
grade  in  thor  tarn.  The  balk  of  the  Frenoh  an^y 
was  marching  to  drive  than  back,  and  tbeii  right 
was  already  oatflanked.  Bannipen  fell  bank  o* 
his  camp  at  Heilsberg,  wlieie  he  lay  strongly  is* 
trenched  on  both  ades  of  the  AUe.  Hera  be  r» 
solved  to  give  battle.  On  Jane  10,  the  adTmoo* 
troops  of  Soolt,  lannes,  Davoast  and  Hniat'e 
oavalry  deboaohed  before  the  oamp.  '  They  did 
not  advMioe  to  the  attack  until  late  that  evening 
Soolt's  ocMTpB  was  the  first  to  aasaiL  It  waa  beatea 
back  by  a  mDideroos  flie  friHn  the  Bosaiaa  trenohea. 
The  soooessiTe  assaults  c^  Marat  and  Lannea  fared 
no  better.  General  IieGrand,  who  threw  ms  of  hia 
regiments  into  a  redoubt,  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
grape  that  be  had  to  give  up  his  advantage.  The 
fight  lasted  far  into  the  night.  At  last  the  Fienoh 
gave  it  up.  .  The  next  morning  it  wan  fouad  that 
nearly  10,000  Frenchmen  had  fallen  beftxe  the  fine* 
sian  trencbes.  Soolt's  corps  in  pertioalar  nifierad 
eacamouB    losses.      The    Bussian    nssnaltins    weie 
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oomparatively  light.  Napoleon  abandoned  farther 
frontal  attacks  on  Heilsbergi  and  started  to  out- 
flank Bennigsen  and  make  a  rush  for  Koenigsbeig. 
To  do  so  he  had  to  risk  seeing  his  commnnicationB 
out  off,  but  he  reckoned  rightly,  for  when  Bennig« 
sen  learned  that  the  French  were  streaming  past  his 
flanks,  he  burned  all  his  bridges  over  the  Alle  and 
broke  up  camp  at  Heilsberg.  Both  armies  made  for 
Koenigsberg,  descending  the  river  on  either  bank. 
For  three  days  they  marched  thus  in  parallel  col- 
umns. The  Prussians  under  L'Estocque  reached  The  i«m^ 
Koenigsberg  first,  though  harassed  on  their  flank  tOs^Mfv 
by  the  vanguards  of  Murat  and  Davoust.  Behind 
these  marshals  came  the  divisions  of  Soult  and 
Lannes,  followed  in  turn  by  the  corps  of  Moriier, 
Ney,  and  Napoleon's  guard.  Bemadotte's  division, 
under  the  temporary  command  of  General  Victor, 
brought  up  the  French  rear.  Napoleon's  only  de- 
sire was  to  take  Koenigsberg  before  Bennigsen 
could  find  refuge  there.  The  prospect  for  this  was 
fair,  since  the  Russians,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alle,  were  marching  on  a  road  that  followed  all 
the  win^ngs  of  the  river.  Bennigsen,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  count  on  reaching  Koenigsberg  in  time 
to  prevent  a  premature  capitulation  of  that  city  by 
the  Prussians.  Napoleon  felt  no  apprehensions  that 
his  long-drawn-out  column  might  be  attacked  en 
route,  since  the  Russians  to  do  so  were  bound  to 
cross  the  river.  Yet  Napoleon  took  the  precaution 
to  order  Lannes's  troops  to  cover  Friedland  andmediMid 
Wehlau,   the  only  points  at  which  the  BussiansobjeoOfv 


could  cross  for  an  attack.    Bennigsen,  too,  had  hi 
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cpjre  on  thoae  pmnts.  He  feared  that  the  Freooh,  in 
their  torn,  might  there  attack  his  left  flank  and  oat 
him  off  from  the  Pregel  and  Koenigabog.  By 
oroaeing  flrst,  he  hoped  he  might  oaioh  the  long- 
extended  French  tine  nnawarea,  and  ndl  iqt  Lannea'a 
vangoard  upon  the  reet  of  the  army. 

On  the  erming  ist  Jane  U,  a  etrong  datachmeot 
<rf  Coeaaoks  oraeaed  the  river,  and  riding  into  Fned* 
land  drore  oQt  an  advance  oatpoat  of  FiBDoh  hna- 
aars,  who  bad  ridden  into  tiie  town.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  tiie  BoaaiaiiB  croaod  the 
TtaB  river. .  So  mnch  time  was  spent  in  maiohing  the 
""■'I"'"  varions  colnmns  over  the  bridges,  that  half  ol 
the  Boflsian  artillery  was  left  behind.  Aa  a  eon- 
seqaenoe,  Bennigaen's  firat  attack,  iniitaad  ol  over- 
whelming Lannea's  det&ohed  division  by  one  atrob^ 
was  carried  oat  bat  feebly.  A  fraotioD  of  the  Boa- 
sian  army  only  oame  into  play,  and  Lannea  waa 
able  to  prolong  the  flght.  The  French  veterana 
hastily  intrenched  themselves  at  Poatheiien,  and 
foagbt  like  lions  against  overwhelming  odda.  Map- 
jSSy''  shal  Lannee,  recogoiaing  the  danger  of  the  poai- 
tioQ,  aoLt  despatch  after  despatch  to  the  Emperor, 
ten  miles  away.  Kapoleon  thooght,  at  flrat,  that 
the  attack  on  Lannes  was  merely  a  BoasiaB 
demonstration  to  saf^oard  the  river  orossing 
against  the  French.  He  ooald  not  believe  Ben- 
oigaen  capable  of  jeopardising  the  whole  of  his 
arm;  in  each  a  plaoe.  Yet  he  sent  orden  to  all 
the  nearest  colamna,  marohing  parallel  with  bim, 
to  preiB  on  to  Friedlaod.  While  he  haatened  to 
the  scene  with  the  old  goard,  Ney'a  diviaioD  and 
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Mortier'fl  oorps,  with  Grouchy's  Polish  cavalry 
had  already  come  to  Lannes's  assistance  and  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Heinriohsdorf.  There  they 
were  hard  pressed.  The  Russians  bore  in  on  the 
French  at  every  point.  It  was  afternoon  when  the 
Emperor  with  his  staff  galloped  into  Posthenen. 
Oeneral  Oudinot,  his  face  black  with  powder,  rode 
np  on  his  bleeding  horse  and  cried,  **Make  haste, 
sire  I  My  grenadiers  are  at  the  last  point.'*  Napo- 
leon rode  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  overlooked 
the  field.  When  he  saw  the  Bussians  hemmed  in 
by  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  thought  of  his  own 
divisions  marching  up  on  every  side,  a  gleam  of 
Joy  lighted  up  his  features.  ^'This  is  the  14th 
of  June,"  he  said;  ''the  anniversary  of  Marengo." 

Battleof 

Then  he  dictated  his  dispositions  for  the  battle  asFHediaod 
he  would  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  combat. 
It  was  in  reality  a  second  battle  that  was  about  to 
begin.  One  of  his  officers  ventured  to  suggest  a 
postponement  of  the  attack  until  all  the  Frenob 
troops  had  arrived.  "No,  no!"  retorted  Napoleon, 
•*one  does  not  catch  an  enemy  twice  in  such  a 
scrape."  Lannes  and  Mortier  were  ordered  to  re- 
tain their  central  position,  with  Murat  and  Bes- 
siere's  cavalry  divisions  on  their  left.  Ney's  corps 
pushed  up  on  the  right,  supported  by  General  Victor 
and  the  imperial  guards.  As  Marshal  Ney  wheeled 
on  his  horse  to  assume  command  of  the  French  right 
flank,  Napoleon  grasped  him  by  the  arm.  "There 
IB  the  goal,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Friedland.  "Make 
for  it  without  a  look  behind  you.  Break  into  that 
Russian  mass,  whatever  the  cost.     Seize  the  town 
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and  bold  tiie  bridges.  Never  mind  what  bappeoa 
OQ  70DT  right,  aa  the  left,  or  ia  the  nar;  I  and 
my  army  will  atteod  to  the  tokL"  . 

Ney  went  to  carry  oat  his  deapento  attMfc.  In 
plaiD  sight  of  the  army  he  led  his  men  atni^t  into 
the  BosBiao  centre.  As  Kepcdetm  oaoght  sight  of 
him  galloping  jHrondly  at  the  bead  at  hia  tnx^ia,  ha 
exolaimed,  "Behold,  tbera  goea  oar  Honl"  Nqr'a 
vangoard  was  fliak  engaged  by  a  hoida  at  BnasUa 
Uosaaalcs,  bat  Jjitoar*Haiiboatg  nsh«d  ia  vUi  Ua 
dragocMw  and  dioTs  them  baok.  At  a  aUU-pood 
oloee  to  the  walla  of  Friedland,  Key'a  adnnmog 
oolomn  was  met  by  a  corpa  of  Alexander'a  imps- 
rial  gaards,  the  oboioeat  tro<^  of  the  Bnaaian  army. 
They  charged  the  Frenoh  with  their  baycmata  and 
orampled  ap  Briasmi's  diviuon.  His  regimanta  fell 
baok  on  the  other  brigadea,  and  Ney's  entin  ocd* 
omn  wavered  and  fell  baok.  Oeneral  Sapont  saw 
the  danger,  and  nuihed  hia  leaerrea  throagfa  ITey'a 
broken  lines.  The  finaaiao  gaarda  wen  atoppad 
in  their  onalanght,  and  driveo  baok  on  Friedland. 
Nnj^  Nay  rallied  hit  troopa,  and  with  hui  united  iocoea 
et»qi«  stormed  the  flaming  town.  The  Boaaiaas  wen  oat 
down  or  thrown  into  Ae  river,  and  the  bridgea  were 
banied.  Prince  Gortahakov,  oommandiog  the  Boa- 
man  right,  now  found  hjntaftlf  between  the  viotori- 
ous  French  troops  at  Friedland  and  the  divisions 
of  Lannes  and  Mortier  in  the  centre.  Betreat  aoroas 
the  bridges  was  oat  oS.  Fighting  desperately  all 
the  way  he  led  ofi  his  troopa  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  while  hia  Coaaacks  hnnted  for  focding  plaoes. 
At  the  moment  of  Ney's  assault  upon  Voadland, 
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Napoleon  oiderad  thirty-six  guns  of  SarnmiMNll'e 
artilleiy  to  cover  tbe  Frenob  adTaooe  with  a  ateadf 
hail  of  grape  and  oanister.  He  led  the  aeoond  line 
at  the  head  of  hia  guards  and  Yiotor'a  divisiQii. 
Morat'a  oayalry  with  Bessi^res^a  cniraBBiers  ehafgad 
into  the  Bossian  eolnmns  and  utterly  orerwheliDed 
them.  Several  thousand  Busaiana  were  caught  oa 
thia  aide  of  the  livert  and  found  themselves  at  the 
flMTcy  of  the  French  crossfire.  Others  were  tram- 
]ded  under  foot  by  the  ruah  oC  the  cavalry  aquad* 
ion,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Several  r^gi- 
HienlB  Borr^idered.  When  night  fell,  the  French 
had  won  at  all  points.  Napoleon  had  achieved  an- 
oliMr  deokive  batttci  worthy  not  only  of  Maiengo, 
biit  of  AualerlitB  and  Jena  as  welL 

The  Buasiana  loat  at  Friedland  nearly  20,000  menigiMjiof 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loat  soaroely 
half  that  number.  As  usual  the  oflhsial  bulletina 
vied  with  each  other  in  misrepresentations.  Ben- 
nigsen,  in  hia  letter  to  the  Oaar,  pretended  that  he*g^^ 
had  only  sent  hia  infantry  to  take  possession  of 
Friedland,  so  that  hia  troopa  might  maioh  in  ae- 
eurity.  The  infantry  was  attacked,  he  supported 
them,  and  thus  waa  drawn  into  battle.  He  gave 
his  total  losses  as  8,000,  with  sixteen  piecea  of  can- 
non. Napoleon'a  bulletin  was  in  hia  beat  vein: 
**8oldierB,  on  the  fifth  day  of  June  we  were  at- 
tacked in  our  cantonmenta  by  the  Bnssian  aimy. 
The  enemy  mistook  the  cauae  of  our  inactivity.  He 
perodved  too  late  that  oar  repose  waa  that  of  the 
lion.  In  a  campaign  of  ten  days  we  have  taken  a 
bnndred  and  twenty  guns,  seven  flags,  and  hare 
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killed,  wounded  or  tekea  jviBonen  00,000  Biusiuia. 
We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  «U  his  magaBnes, 
his  boepitals,  ambnlaneeB,  the  fortress  of  Koeniga- 
beig,  with  800  vessels,  whioh  wrae  in  tliat  port  laden 
with  all  kinds  of  military  stores,  and  160,000  mns- 
tets,  which  England  was  sending  to  arm  our  ene- 
mies. From  the  banks  of  the  Tislola  we  have  ocone 
with  the  speed  fA  the  eagle  to  those  of  the  Niemen. 
At  AoslerlitB  jon  ceiebiated  the  anniTeiBaij  tA  my 
coronation.  At  Friedland  yon  have  wiffthily  oele- 
brated  the  battle  of  Marengo." 

After  the  battle  Seneral  Victor  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Marshal.  Koenigsberg  was  ooenpied 
by  the  troops  of  Marshal  Sonlb  The  strongholds 
of  Neisse,  Glata  and  Kosel  oapitalated,  one  after 
another.  Only  Graadens  and  Memel  still  held  oat 
for  ProsBia.    The  war  was  over. 

On  his  entry  into  Tilsit,  a  little  town  on  Ae  rivw 
Niemen,  Napoleon  received  a  letter  from  the  Czar 
of  Bossia.  Alexander  proposed  an  armistice  until 
he  could  arrive  for  personal  conference.  Marshal 
Kolkreath,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  army,  aaked 
for  the  same.  The  trace  was  granted.  The  first 
interview  between  the  emperora  was  appointed  for 
June  26. 

On  the  appointed  day  Napoleon  ordered  three 
rafts,  richly  carpeted  and  surmounted  by  splendid 
pavilions,  fluttering  with  flags,  to  be  moored  in  mid- 
strenm.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  Niemen.  At  the  stroke  of  one,  can- 
HODS  roared  and  regimental  bands  played,  as  each 
BmperoE,   accompanied  by  a  lew  offioeta,  stepped 
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into  a  boat  mi  hiB  own  side  of  the  river.  The 
imperial  Buites,  gorgeously  apparelled,  followed  i^iSt&i 
in  other  boats.  The  main  raft  was  intended  only 
for  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Napoleon  reached 
the  raft  first,  and  immediately  crossed  it  to  reeeiye 
Alexander  stepping  from  his  boat.  In  the  sight  of 
the  armies  the  two  Bmperors  embraced.  A  molti- 
todinons  shoot  arose  from  the  soldiers  drawn  op 
on  either  bank.  The  first  words  which  Alexander 
uttered  were:  *'I  hate  the  English  as  maoh  as  yoa 
do.  I  am  ready  to  second  you  in  all  your  enterprises 
against  them. "  *^In  that  case,*'  replied  Napoleon, 
^^eyeiything  will  be  readily  arranged  and  peace  ia 
already  made.**  So  much  for  Napoleon's  own  ao- 
eount  of  tfie  interview.  It  lasted  two  full  honrs. 
Certain  it  is  that  Napoleon,  by  his  charm  of  man- 
ner, fascinated  the  yonthful  Gear.  In  latar  years 
Alexander  said:  ^* Never  did  I  love  any  one  as  I 
loved  that  man.*'  It  was  agreed  between  them  to 
nentraliae  the  town  of  Tilsit,  so  that  they  might 
meet  freqaently  and  at  their  leisure.  As  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Alexander  in  one  of  his  notes  at  that  time, 
it  was  hia  intention  '*to  pass  in  one  moment  from 
open  war  to  the  most  friendly  relations."  Accord- 
ingly the  two  Bmperors  met,  dined  together,  enter* 
tained  one  another,  and  reviewed  the  French,  clad 
in  each  other's  insignia.  William  IIL  of  Prussia 
hastened  to  Tilsit  anxious  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  regarded  as  something  of  a 
marplot.  Queen  Louise,  who  came  later,  out  a  very 
difierenfc figure.  *'The  Queen  of  Prussia,"  said  Na-QMo 
poleon,'  **in  spite  of  my  address  and  utmost  efforts,  ^^** 
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constantly  led  the  coDveiaation.  She  retamed  at 
pleasare  to  her  subject  and  directed  it  as  she  ohose, 
QoMn  bot  still  with  so  much  tact  and  delioacy  that  it  was 
ggg'ft*'  impossible  to  take  offence.  Had  she  arrived  earlier, 
it  might  have  bad  maoh  inflaence  upon  the  result 
of  our  negotiatioDB.  Happily  she  did  not  make  her 
appearance  until  all  was  settled.  It  is  plain  that 
ahe  has  been  the  real  sovereign  of  Prussia  for  the 
last  fifteen  years."  Qaeen  Louise  made  a  strong 
effort  to  have  Napoleon  withdraw  some  of  the  hard 
conditions  imposed  upon  Prussia.  When  she  found 
that  she  had  failed,  she  said  to  Napoleon:  "How 
much  I  should  admire  yon,  sire,  were  you  as  mag- 
nanimous as  you  are  powerful." 

Later,  when  he  had  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
ahe  burst  into  tears. 

Napoleon's  report  of  the  Czar's  confession  of  re- 
sentment against  England  was  not  inherently  im- 
probable. There  was  ground  for  resentment,  t<a 
the  reason  that  the  British  Ministry  had  failed  to 
pay  BuBsia  the  subsidy  of  £6,000,000  which  it  had 
nfeouot  8™°***!  *o  Austria.  Apart  from  this  there  waa  a 
''''^^  well-defined  movement  in  Russia  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Finland,  then  possesseid  by  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, one  of  England's  allies.  Napoleon  readily 
entered  into  this,  and  also  agreed  to  leave  Bussian 
Poland  nndor  the  yoke  of  Bussia.  Only  Prussian 
Poland  with  Warsaw  and  Posen  were  inoorpoiated 
into  the  federation  of  the  Bhine,  while  Bussia  ac- 
quired the  former  Prussian  province  of  Bialistok. 
With  the  exception  of  dismantled  Prussia,  all  Ger- 
many entered  into  the  alliance  with  France.    The 
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King  of  Saxony,  as  a  reward  for  his  complelb 
change  of  front,  received  the  new  duchy  of  War* 
saw,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king.  Hesse, 
Bronswiok,  and  all  former  Prussian  provinoes  wesi 
of  the  ESIbe  were  molded  into  the  new  kingdom  of 
Wes^halia,  which  was  given  to  Napoleon's  '>iothier  e^^* 
Jctome.  Pmssia  retained  only  ^mo-half  ol  her  lor- 
mer  territory,  with  but  six  million  sabjeots.  She 
had  to  agree  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  twenly  million 
franoB.  Her  army  was  restricted  to  60,000  men. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  her  frontier  lines  left^hSm^ 
hat  a  prey  to  French  invasion  from  the  West  The 
eiiy  of  Dantzig  benefited  by  the  rearrangement  in 
so  far  as  it  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  a  free  eity. 
Aktxander  lost  pnetically  nothing.  He  agreed  Id 
evaeoate  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  and  gave  formal 
leeognition  to  the  new-fledged  royal  titles  of  Ni^po- 
)eon*s  three  brothers.  For  the  future,  the  two  Bm- 
perom  made  some  sweeping  secret  arrangmnents. 
Turkey  was  to  be  despoiled  of  Montenegro  and  the 
lonie  ides.  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal  were 
to  be  treated  as  enemies  if  they  did  not  agree  to  join 
tiie  continental  bkwlcade  against  EngUnd.  In  case  \ 
the  King  of  Sweden  elung  to  England,  as  was  to' 
be  foreseen,  Finland  was  to  be  crested  from  him 
forthwith  and  incorporated  as  a  Bussian  province. 
Alexander  bound  himself  to  act  as  an  ally  of  Franoa 
against  England,  if  peace  were  refused  by  thai  powet; 
The  pence  of  Tilsit  was  fully  ratifled  on  July  0,  in  n 
Ifaial  eonfeutkm  at  Koemgribefg.  Faaoe  with  Vrm> 
mk  was  foimally  declared  and  tenna  were  made  for 
a  French  evacuation  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia,  aflsr 
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Frnsaia  should  hare  hegna  the  paTmentt  of  her  wir 
indemnity. 

Napoleon  letomed  to  Fraooe.  He  was  reoeired 
with  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  onoe  more  became  the 
object  of  the  most  extravagant  adulation.  The  Prea* 
ideat  of  the  French  Court  of  Appeals  dellTered  an 
addreea  of  welcome,  in  the  conrae  of  which  he  nid: 
"Our  Tiotoriona  Emperor  has  never  desired  anj* 
thing  bat  peace.  He  has  ever  presented  the  oliv* 
branch  to  those  who  hare  forced  opon  him  the  Ian* 
Tela  of  victory.  Napoleon  is  above  hnman  histMy. 
He  belongs  to  the  heroio  age.  He  is  above  mere 
admiration."  Napoleon  in  tarn  said:  "Let  OS  now 
torn  to  trade  and  mannfactare.  I  have  had  eoongh 
of  the  trade  of  Ghmeral.  I  shall  now  reaiune  witii 
yoa  that  of  First  Minister.  I  will  recommenoe  my 
great  reviews  of  affairs,  which  it  is  time  to  snbatitate 
tor  my  great  reviews  of  armies."  The  state  of  pnb- 
Jio  affairs  in  France  warranted  snob  an  ntterattoe. 
The  now  annaments  called  for  by  Napoleon's  pro* 
longed  campaign  in  Praaaia  bad  oaosed  consterna- 
tion among  the  French  peasants.  The  expense  ci 
the  war  had  sapped  the  resonroes  of  the  ooontey 
both  in  prodnots  and  in  men.  The  stoppage  of 
commerce  by  the  continental  blockade  stmok  all 
branches  of  prodaotion  sterile.  .  Public  credit  was 
shaken  and  French  consols  were  at  an  alarmingly 
low  ebb.  Napoleon  called  a  Connoil  of  State  to 
inquire  into  the  oansee  of  the  evil,  and  the  proposed 
remedies.  The  snggestion  to  refomish  the  peUoes 
of  bishops  and  prefectures,  so  as  to  give  work  to  the 
poor,  did  not  oommead  itself  to  Napoleon.    Tet  ha 
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ordered  his  apartments  in  the  Taileries  to  be  refur- 
nished, and  cautioned  his  wife  and  sisters  to  confine 
their  purchases  to  the  public  workshop  for  military 
supplies.  He  decreed  that  500,000  francs  a  ^^lonth  ^j^j^^^jj^^^ 
should  be  advanced  to  the  manufacturers  who  were  maSS?^ 
in  difficulties,  on  condition  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  operation.  The  launch  of  this  loan  drew 
attention  to  the  country's  need  of  commerce,  for 
the  goods  thus  acquired  spoiled  on  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  enough  was  manufactured  in  France  to  clothe 
even  the  army.  Thus  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  pri- 
vate secretary,  records  in  his  diary  that  the  bulk 
of  the  French  army  was  supplied  with  shoes  and 
clothing  smuggled  into  France  Irom  England.  The 
financial  distress  spread  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
triee.  Holland  was  hard  hit.  Louis  Bonaparte,  ^^^u^b^ 
reigning  there  as  king,  sided  with  his  stricken 
subjects  and  declined  to  raise  50,000  Dutch  con* 
scripts  for  his  brother.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quick  to  raise  money  for  the  sufferers  of  Ley* 
den,  when  a  powder  ship  blew  up  in  the  harbor  of 
that  city  and  destroyed  200  houses  and  killed  160 
men,  among  them  the  celebrated  Professors  Luzao 
And  Kleit.  At  this  Napoleon  was  moved  to  wrath: 
•'Have  you  so  completely  lost  your  head  as  to  forget 
what  you  owe  to  me  ?  Do  you  want  to  force  me  to 
express  my  great  displeasure  publicly?  Aid  my 
troops  1  Make  a  large  levy  of  conscripts  I  A  prince 
who  passes  for  good  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  is 
a  prince  who  will  be  ridiculed  in  his  second.  When 
a  king  is  said  to  be  a  good  man  his  reign  is  unsuc- 
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oeffifiiL  The  fizst  thing  that  yoa  ought  to  do,  and 
that  I  raqoire  of  yoa  to  do,  u  to  raiw  a  sabaonptioii 
f<H'  me," 
^--.-n^-  After  the  Feaoe  of  Tilmt  oame  «  aharp  obange 
^!Sm*^  ^(>''  ^he  betLer.  Ooofldenoe  was  naUwed  in  Faiia, 
and  French  oonBoU  row  to  a  higbw  point  than 
ever  before. 

While  things  stood  thas  in  JSarope,  the  pat^Ia 
of  England  were  oomparatirely  trangoil.  Ths 
danger  ot  a  f(H«ign  iDTasioD  onoe  remoTed,  thaf 
PS^^,{S  experienced  a  relief  reiy  Bimilar  to  that  whiok 
followed  the  destrootioa  of  the  Armada,  two  hu* 
dred  years  before.  As  io  Bliaabethan  timea^  oolo- 
ni&l  oongnest,  oommeroe  and  letters  floarished  sida 
by  side.  While  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
Crabbe  and  Charles  Lamb  were  giving  their  beat 
works  to  the  world,  Byron,  then  still  a  lad,  was 
stirred  to  attempt  his  first  poetic  flight.  During  his 
leisure  honta  at  Boho<d  and  college  he  had  written 
^oo'a  ocoasional  veraea,  which  appeared  at  Newaric  in 
^^  1807,  in  a  little  Tolome  entitled  "Hoars  of  Idl*- 
neas."  Boyish  and  weetc  as  these  Tenea  wen^ 
they  Bcarcely  deserved  the  weighty  soorn  wift 
which  the  "Edinbnrgh  Beview"  poonoed  apoo 
them.  Stung  in  his  pride,  Byron  retorted  with 
bis  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewen,"  a 
long  poem  fall  of  scathing  invective  and  aatira. 
It  showed  hb  contemporaries  that  this  stripling 
author  of  puny  veraicles,  when  aroused,  oould 
slosh  about  him  with  a  pen  dipped  in  galL  In 
this  poem,  Byron  felt  foul  of  nearly  all  the  £!!• 
glisb  poets  of    the  day — Southey,  the    poet   laa- 
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enlisted  on  the  "ChoBa- 
t  the  JUayj  institated  aa 
these  men  were  native 
m    improperly  impressed 
were,  therefore,  not  sab-| 
liral  Berkeley,  command- 
antic  Squadron,  issued  an 
search  the  "Oheaapeake" 
3Ter  they  might  meet  her 
ile    limit.      The    "Cheaa- 
OB  delays,    did    not  drop 
Jane.      When  she  tried 
1      while  passing  Mount 
her  ammimition  would 
ipton  Boads,   Captain 
appointed  commodore  of 
ron,  assumed  command, 
peake"  started  on  heru^. 
fair  wind,    she  passed 
ona,"  "Melampas"  and 
Bay.     The  "Leopard" 
"ChsMpeake."    While 
odore  Barron  caught  a 
through  a  porthole,  and 
appeared  suspioioua, 
[7  1     e  nothing  to  do 
At      If-i     i  three  the 
I    t  ad,    and, 

I         ;th  to  wind' 
"  ihe 
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into  a  rabid  anti-repubUcau.  Tbia  ohuige  of  nundi 
coming  bo  earlj  io  his  life,  gare  rma  to  a  Whig 
sarcasm  that  "men  had  oftea  been  known  to  tnm 
their  coats,  bat  this  tbb  the  fint  time  that  a  boj 
had  turned  his  jaokeL"  By  the  time  Bonaparte 
overthrew  the  French  Bepnbtie  on  the  18th  Bni- 
maire,  Canning  was  in  a  mood  to  exalt  in  the 
change.  "Eozzal  hoasal  hn^vl"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "it  is  ^e  lasting  ndicnile  thjow*  mpoB  all 
systems  of  demooratie  eqoality  that  makes  Am  nan* 
at  Bonaparte  dear  to  me.  Henoetoitli  npahlioaB 
and  fool  are  aynMiymoas  tMrms." 

Canning  now  held  that  Napoleon's  oonaa  ab> 
solved  England  from  ordinary  rales  ol  motala. 
To  fight  Bonaparte  with  his  own  we^MXiB  had 
become  the  rallying  ory  of  Englishmen.  The  flnt 
acts  of  the  new  administratitn  showed  what  was 
OMmte  or  meant  by  this  famoos  phrase.     Weak  neatnl  pow- 

■Motral*  ,  .   ,  ™      ,       ,, 

ers,  which  yet  were  England  s  rivals  in  oommema^ 
were  the  first  to  eofier.  Soch  were  Denmark  and 
Hie  United  States. 

Early  in  1807,  the  British  sqoadroo  happened  to 
tie  o£E  Hampton  Boads,  in  Virginia,  vatohing  for 
scHue  French  frigates  that  had  taken  lefoge  at  Aa- 
napolis.  In  spring  a  whole  boat's  oraw  of  the 
British  sloop-of-war  "Halifax"  deserted  aibd  made 
off  to  Norfolk.  The  commander  of  tiie  "Halilax" 
was  informed  that  his  men  had  enlisted  oa  ttas 
American  frigate  "Chesapeake,"  then  prapaiij^ 
for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Biitirt 
Minister  at  Washington  at  the  same  lima  aiede 
complaint   that    three  deaorten    from  the  British 
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frigate  *'MeIampn8"  had  enlisted  on  the  *'Che8a* 
peake.*'  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  instituted  an 
inquiry,  and  found  that  these  men  were  natire 
Americans  who  bad  been  improperly  in^pwssed  ^^^^^^^.^^^ 
into  British  service,  and  were,  therefore,  not  sub- S^JJ^Saed 
ject  to  reclamation.  Admiral  Berkeley,  command- 
ing the  British  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  issued  an 
oorder  to  all  bis  captains  to  search  the  *' Chesapeake" 
for  British  deserters  whenever  they  might  meet  her 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  The  '^  Chesa- 
peake,** owing  to  various  delays,  did  not  drop 
down  the  Potomac  until  June.  When  she  tried 
to  fire  the  customary  salute  while  passing  Mount 
Yemon,  it  was  found  that  her  ammunition  would 
not  fit  her  guns.  At  Hampton  Boads,  Captain 
James  Barron,  the  newly  appointed  commodore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  assumed  command, 
and  on  June  21  the  *^ Chesapeake"  started  on  herapMke'* 

flots  sail 

cruise.  Sailing  under  a  fair  wind,  she  passed 
the  British  cruisers  ^^Bellona,"  ^^Melampus"  and 
•*Leopard"  at  Lynnhaven  Bay.  The  ''Leopard" 
stood  out  to  sea  after  the  ''Chesapeake."  While 
dining  in  his  cabin,  Commodore  Barron  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  "Leopard"  through  a  porthole,  and 
remarked  that  her  movements  appeared  suspiciouSi 
but  that  she  could  certainly  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "Chesapeake."  At  half-past  three  the 
••Leopard"  came  down  before  the  wind,  and, 
rounding  to  about  half  a  cable's  length  to  wind- 
ward, hailed  the  "Chesapeake,"  and  said  she  had 
despatches  for  the  Commodore.  Barron  returned 
the  hail:   "We  will  heave  to,  and  you  can  send 
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your  boat  aloDgside.*'  The  faofe  lluit  the ''Ijdopttd 
x^^St  mancBiivrod  to  windwaid  waB  not  taken  ezoeptioB 
"'^  to,  Bince  British  ccMiimandflni  had  Jong  beea  in  the 
habit  of  arrogatlDg  onto  themaelveB  the  windwaid 
position  as  a  sort  of  maritime  righl  The  lieutenant 
from  the  '^Leopard*'  came  aboard  and  deliveied  to 
Commodore  Barron  a  written  oopj  6L  the  Britiah 
admiral's  order  respecting  the  alleged  deaertoBS  oa 
board  the  ^'Ohesi^^eake,"  with  this  note  from  his 
^d'^oo^  immediate  commander:  *^The  captain  of  tiie  *Leop- 
^?^  ard'  will  not  presume  to  say  anything  in  addition 
to  what  the  commander-in-chief  has  ataledt  oion 
than  to  express  a  hope  that  erery  cjyenmatanee  v»> 
speoting  them  may  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  that 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  coontrieB 
may  remain  undisturbed."  Oommodoie 
after  some  reflection,  wrote  out  the  following 
ply:  *^I  know  of  no  such  men  as  you  describa 
The  officers  that  were  on  the  recruiting  aenrioe  lor 
this  ship  were  particularly  instructed  by  the  goiveni- 
ment  through  me  not  to  enter  any  deserlm  fRnn 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  nor  do  I  know  ol  any 
being  here.  I  am  also  instructed  never  to  permit 
Com-  the  crew  of  any  ship  that  I  command  to  be  mna- 
^^Saoi  ^^  ^7  ^^J  Other  but  their  own  officers.  It  is 
my  disposition  to  preserve  harmony,  and  I  hope  this 
answer  to  your  despatch  will  prove  satis&Mtoiy.*' 
The  British  gig  pulled  away,  and  Oommodore 
Barren,  after  consultation  with  Captain  Qordon^ 
gave  orders  to  have  the  gun  deck  cleared.  The 
captain  of  the  ''Leopard,"  as  soon  as  he  liad  v»> 
ceived  Barron's  reply,  edged  nearer  and  hailed  the 
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'*Ohei>peake'';  ^*0oiiimod<»6  Banon,  joq  mart  he 
awmie  of  die  iieoeBsity  I  am  under  of  eomplyii^ 
wilh  tbe  ordefB  of  my  oommander^in-ohi^''  It 
was  idainly  aeen  thai  tbe  Britiah  oreir  w«e  al 
quarters.  Barron  repeated  the  mder  to  elear  for 
aetkm  without  drumbeal  The  men  were  hurried 
to  tifteir  quartera.  To  gain  time  Barron  ahouted 
thRNiIgh  his  trumpet  **I  do  not  hear  what  you 
aayt'*  The  Britiah  eaptain  repeated  hia  hail,  and 
Banoo  again  rejrfied  that  he  did  not  understand. 
FiNT  answer,  Captain  Humphreys  flred  a  shot  across  SJjfS^*^^ 
kia  bow.  Another  shot  followed.  A  few  mcmients 
altarward  the  ^^Leopard"  poured  her  whole  hroad- 
aide  into  the  '^Obesapeake''  at  pointblank  range. 
Oommodore  Barron  was  wounded  where  he  stood 
on  the  gangplank,  but  continued  to  hail  the  ' 'Leop- 
ard'' while  his  own  men  were  getting  their  guna 
ready.  The  ''Leopard's''  fire  lasted  fifteen  mia- 
ulea.  In  all  there  were  seventy  discbaiges,  three 
American  sailors  w^re  killed,  eighteen  woundedi 
all  three  masts  badly  injured  and  twenty-two  round 
ahols  entered  the  hull  of  the  ''Ohesapeake.'*  Then 
Oommod<»e  Barron,  bleeding  from  his  woundy 
ordered  his  flag  to  be  hauled  down.  As  it  touched  giM»*^ 
the  taffrail,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  ''Ohesapeake"  ^  ^ 
managed  to  fire  one  gun  by  means  of  a  live  ooal 
whidk  he  brought  from  the  galley  in  his  fingers. 

The  boats  (^  the  ''Le(^rd"  came  alongside  and 
the  erew  ci  the  ^'Ohesapeake"  were  mustered  by 
the  '^Leopard's'*  officers.  The  three  deserters  from 
the  ^^Melampua"  were  taken,  and  one,  Jenkin  Batr 
ford,  the  ringleader  of  the  British  deaerters  iroon 
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-_.^^w  x^M,Yo  iittu  uiucn  intluence  up« 
of  our  negotiations.     Happily  she  did  : 
appearance  until  all  was  settled.     It  i 
she  has  been  the  real  sovereign  of  Pri 
last  fifteen  years.'*    Queen  Louise  ms 
effort  to  hare  Napoleon  withdraw  some 
conditions  imposed  upon  Prussia.     Whc 
that  she  had  failed,  she  said  to  Napol 
mueh  I  should  admire  you,  sire,  were  j 
nanimous  as  you  are  powerful. ' ' 

Later,  when  he  had  handed  her  into  i 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Napoleon's  report  of  the  Czar's  confet 
sentment  against  England  was  not  inh< 
probable.  There  was  ground  for  resei 
the  reason  that  the  British  Ministry  ha 
pay  BuBsia  the  subsidy  of  £6,000,000  wl 
menuof  8^*°^  ^  AustHa.  Apart  from  this  i 
'^^^^  well-defined  movement  in  Bussia  for  tl 
tion  of  Finland,  then  possessed  by  the  Ki 
den,   one  of  England's  allii         'Nor>/xi^ 
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King  of  Saxony,  as  a  reward  for  hui  eompleto 
change  of  front,  received  the  new  dachj  of  Wa^ 
saw,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king.  Hease, 
Brunswick,  and  all  former  Fraasian  provinoeB  weal 
of  the  £3be  were  molded  into  the  new  kingd(Ha  <rf 
Wea^halia,  which  was  givea  to  Napoleon's  l^i^^y^I^^^?^^^ 
Jevome.  Pmsaia  retained  only  one^ludf  ol  her  for- 
mer territory,  with  but  six  million  anbjeota.  She 
had  to  agree  to  pay  an  indemnity  <rf  twenty  million 
franca.  Her  army  was  restricted  to  60,000  men. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  her  frontier  lines  leftSSm^ 
her  a  prey  to  French  invasion  from  the  West.  The 
dty  61  Dantzig  benefited  by  the  rearrangemmit  in 
ao  far  aa  it  waa  restored  to  the  rank  of  a  free  eitgr- 
Alexander  loet  practically  nothing.  He  agreed  to 
evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  and  gave  formal 
leoognition  to  the  new-fledged  royal  tiUea  of  Napo- 
leon'a  three  brothers.  For  the  future,  the  two  Bm- 
perom  made  some  sweeping  secret  arrangements. 
Turkey  was  to  be  despoiled  of  Montenegro  and  llie 
lonie  isles.  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal  woe 
to  be  treated  aa  enemies  if  they  did  not  agree  to  join 
the  eontinental  blockade  against  Bngland.  In  ease 
the  ILing  of  Sweden  elung  to  Englandt  aa  waa  to' 
be  foreseen,  Finland  waa  to  be  crested  from  him 
forthwith  and  incorporated  aa  a  Busaian  provinoei* 
Alexander  bound  himself  to  act  aa  an  ally  of  Fraaei 
against  England,  if  peace  were  refused  by  that  powef; 
The  peaoe  of  Tilsit  waa  fully  ratifled  on  July  9,  ins 
final  eonveutkm  at  KoenigriM^g.  Peaee  with  f)n» 
sia  waa  formally  declared  and  tenna  were  made  lor 
a  Fr0nc^  evacuation  of  Pomerania  and  Sile8ia»  after 


.V    lb  oi  the  French  Court  of  . 
address  of  welcome,  in  the  cou 
"Our  victorious   Emperor  has 
thing  but  peace.     He  has  ever 
branoh  to  those  who  have  forcec 
rels  of  victory.    Napoleon  is  al 
He  belongs  to  the  heroic  age. 
admiration."    Napoleon  in  tarn 
torn  to  trade  and  manafaotare. 
of  the  trade  of  General.    I  shall 
you  that  of  First  Minister.     I  wi 
great  reviews  of  affairs,  which  it  ic 
for  my  great  reviews  of  armies. ' ' 
lie  affairs  in  France  warranted  f 
The  new  armaments  called  for  b 
longed  campaign  in  Prussia  had 
tion  among  the  French  peasants, 
the  war  had  the  resouro 

both  in  produc      a^A   •- 
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ordered  his  apartments  in  the  Toileries  to  be  refar* 
Dished,  and  cautioned  his  wife  and  sisters  to  confine 
their  purchases  to  the  public  workshop  for  military 
supplies.  He  decreed  that  500,000  francs  a  nio'itt  ^5^^^^^^^^^^ 
should  be  advanced  to  the  manufacturers  who  were  mSS^^ 
in  difficulties,  on  condition  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  operation.  The  launch  of  this  loan  drew 
attention  to  the  country's  need  of  commerce,  for 
the  goods  thus  acquired  spoiled  on  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  enough  was  manufactured  in  France  to  clothe 
eren  the  army.  Thus  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  pri- 
vate secretary,  records  in  his  diary  that  the  bulk 
of  the  French  army  was  supplied  with  shoes  and 
clothing  smuggled  into  France  irom  England.  The 
financial  distress  spread  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries.  Holland  was  hard  hit.  Louis  Bonaparte,  HoUaod 
reigning  there  as  king,  sided  with  his  stricken 
subjects  and  declined  to  raise  50,000  Dutch  con- 
scripts for  his  brother.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quick  to  raise  money  for  the  sufferers  of  Ley- 
den,  when  a  powder  ship  blew  up  in  the  harbor  of 
that  city  and  destroyed  200  houses  and  killed  150 
men,  among  them  the  celebrated  Professors  Luzao 
And  Kleit.  At  this  Napoleon  was  moved  to  wrath: 
'*Have  you  so  completely  lost  your  head  as  to  forget 
what  you  owe  to  me  ?  Do  you  want  to  force  me  to 
express  my  great  displeasure  publicly?  Aid  my 
troops  1  Make  a  large  levy  of  conscripts  I  A  prince 
who  passes  for  good  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  is 
m  prince  who  will  be  ridiculed  in  his  second.  When 
%  king  is  said  to  be  a  good  man  his  reign  is  unsuc- 
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oenfoL  The  firat  thiog  that  70a  ought  to  clo,  and 
that  I  reqaiie  of  yoa  to  do,  ia  to  niae  »  aabsoriptioii 
fM"  me." 
^^^^  After  the  Peace  of  TiMt  oame  a  aharp  obaoge 
£'*'  for  the  better.  Ooofldenoe  was  reBfaM<ed  in  Faiu, 
and  French  oonaola  rose  to  a  higbn-  point  than 
ever  before. 

While  things  atood  thna  in  Earope,  the  people 
of  fiDgland  were  comparatirely  tranqoil.  The 
danger  oi  a  foreign  invaaion  onoe  removed,  tbef 
^  experieDoed  a  relief  very  aimilar  to  that  whiok 
followed  the  destrootioa  of  the  Armada,  two  hun- 
dred years  before.  As  in  Elioabetban  timea,  oolo> 
nial  oonqaest,  commerce  and  letters  flooriahed  side 
hy  side.  While  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Uoore, 
Crabbe  and  Oharles  Lamb  were  giving  their  beak 
works  to  the  world,  Byroa,  then  still  a  lad,  waa 
stirred  to  attempt  his  first  poetio  Sight.  Daring  hia 
leisore  boors  at  aohool  and  oollege  he  had  written 
Hi  occasional  verses,  wliich  appeared  at  Newark  in 
'  1807,  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "floors  of  Idle- 
ness." Boybh  and  week  as  these  verses  were^ 
the;  scarcely  deserved  the  weighty  soorn  with 
which  the  "Sdinborgh  Beview"  pooDoed  opon 
them.  Stung  in  his  pride,  Byron  retorted  with 
hia  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewen,"  a 
long  poem  foil  of  scathing  inveotire  and  satire. 
It  sbowed  his  ooutemporarieB  that  this  stripling 
author  of  puny  versioles,  when  arooaed,  ooold 
slush  about  him  with  a  pen  dipped  in  galL  In 
this  poem,  Byron  fell  foul  of  nearly  all  the  En- 
glish poets  of    the  day — Southey,   the    poet   lau- 
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reate,  Wordsworth,   Coleridge,   Scott    and   Moore. 
The  stanzas  on  Wordsworth  were  the  best* 

"Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  schoot 
That  would  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May; 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose.** 

For  British  commerce,  the  recent  annihiIatio2i 
of  Spanish  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  rich  Dutch  colonies  at  Curacoa 
and  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  opened  a  flourish-  Finanoiai 
ing  field.  Lord  Petty's  finance  reform,  undertaken  sngiaod 
early  in  the  year,  brought  about  a  total  redemption 
of  £162,848,629  in  national  debts.  The  daily  pur- 
chase of  £96,000  of  floating  stocks  alone  amounted 
to  a  redemption  of  £17,422,000,  or  a  sum  but  little 
short  of  the  whole  loan  for  the  public  service  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  These  financial  successes 
made  Sir  Spencer  Percival,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  leader  for  the  nonce  of  the  new 
Portland  Ministry  which  had  replaced  **A11  the 
Talents"  in  April.  Sir  Spencer's  mouthpiece  was 
Oeorge  Canning,  the  foreign  secretary,  who  soon 
overshadowed  his  rival.  Lord  Castlereagh.  All 
these  gentlemen  were  Tories  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive stamp.  Sydney  Smith,  who  delighted  to  ridi- 
cule them  in  his  witty  Peter  Plymley  letters,  said 
of  Percival  that  he  had  the  head  of  a  country 
parson  and  the  tongue  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer. 
Canning,  the  most  gifted  member  of  the  Cabinet,  oammirs 
long  ago  had  turned  from  an  ardent  re volutionist '^^^ 
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into  a  rabid  aati-republioaa.  Thia  ohaoge  ol  miDdf 
coming  bo  early  in  his  life,  gare  riw  to  •  Whig 
Baroasm  that  "men  had  often  been  known  to  torn 
their  coats,  bnt  tiiis  was  the  first  time  that  a  boy 
had  turned  hia  jaokeL"  By  the  time  Bonaparte 
overthrew  the  French  BepaWe  on  the  18th  Bm- 
maire,  Canning  was  in  a  mood  to  exult  in  the 
change.  "Hn2zal  hnmal  hnmal"  he  wrote  to  a 
friendf  "it  is  the  lasting  ridienle  thnnra  apon  all 
systems  of  demooiatio  eqoality  that  nwkee  tfa*  nan* 
of  Bonaparte  dear  to  me.  Henoeforth  i^nblioBB 
and  fool  are  synonymons  tenna." 

Canning  now  held  that  Napoleon's  ooma  ab- 
solved England  frcwa  ordinary  roles  (rf  motala. 
To  fight  Bonaparte  with  his  own  wei^rans  had 
become  the  rallying  cry  of  Bngliahmen.  The  flnt 
acta  of  the  new  administraticm   showed  what  was 

not  meant  by  this  famoos  phrase.  Weak  neatnd  pow- 
ers, which  yet  were  England's  rivals  in  oommeroet 
were  the  firat  to  snSer.  Sooh  were  Denmark  and 
the  United  States. 

Early  in  1807,  the  British  squadron  happened  to 
be  off  Hampton  Boads,  in  Virginia,  watching  to 
some  French  frigates  that  had  taken  refuge  at  An- 
napolis. In  spring  a  whole  boat's  crew  of  the 
British  sloop-of-war  "Halifax"  deserted  and  mada 
off  to  Norfolk.  The  oommander  of  the  "Hali&x" 
was  infomied   that  his  men  had   enlisted  on  tba 

,.^' American  frigate  "Chesapeake,"  then  preparing 
for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  British 
Minister  at  Washington  at  the  same  time  made 
complaint   that    three  deeerten   irom  the  British 
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frigate  **Melampu8"  had  enlisted  on  the  ^^Ghesa* 
peake."  The  Secretary  of  the  H  avy  instituted  an 
inqniry,  and  found  that  these  men  were  native 
Americans  who  bad  been  improperly  inipressed  ^^^^^^.^^^ 
into  British  service,  and  were,  therefore,  not  °"  ^'  fJ^ffSiod 
ject  to  reclamation.  Admiral  Berkeley,  command- 
ing the  British  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  issued  an 
carder  to  all  his  captains  to  search  the  ''Chesapeake" 
tot  British  deserters  whenever  they  might  meet  her 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  The  ''Chesa- 
peake," owing  to  various  delays,  did  not  drop 
down  the  Potomac  until  June.  When  she  tried 
to  fire  the  customary  salute  while  passing  Mount 
Vernon,  it  was  found  that  her  ammunition  would 
not  fit  her  guns.  At  Hampton  Boads,  Captain 
James  Barron,  the  newly  appointed  commodore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  assumed  command, 
and  on  Jane  21  the  '^ Chesapeake"  started  on  herapMke** 
eruise.  Sailing  under  a  fair  wind,  she  passed 
the  British  cruisers  "Bellona,"  "Melampus"  and 
"Leopard"  at  Lynnhaven  Bay.  The  '^Leopard" 
stood  out  to  sea  after  the  "Chesapeake."  While 
dining  in  his  cabin.  Commodore  Barron  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  "Leopard"  through  a  porthole,  and 
remarked  that  her  movements  appeared  suspiciouSi 
but  that  she  could  certainly  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "Chesapeake."  At  half-past  three  the 
"Leopard"  came  down  before  the  wind,  and, 
rounding  to  about  half  a  cable's  length  to  wind- 
ward, hailed  the  "Chesapeake,"  and  said  she  had 
despatches  for  the  Commodore.  Barron  returned 
the  hail:   "We  will  heave  to,  and  you  can  send 
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No 


yoorboalalcxigsida."  The  fact  thftt  the ''lieoiMad" 
uu£?S^  manoBQvred  to  windward  was  not  taken  exeepfeuMi 
to,  gince  BritiBh  oommanden  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  o£  anogatiDg  unto  themoeivea  the  windwaid 
position  as  a  sort  of  maritime  right.  The  lienteaant 
from  the  '^Leopard"  came  aboard  and  deliveied  to 
Commodore  Barron  a  written  copy  <rf  the  Britiflh 
admiral's  order  respecting  the  alleged  deserteni  on 
board  the  ^^OheBi^^eake,"  with  this  note  ttom  his 
milid^oo^  immediate  commander:  ^^The  captain  <rf  the  ^Iioop- 
i;^??-  ard'  wiU  not  pKBome  to  lay  anythiiig  in  KUitia. 
to  what  the  commander-in-chief  has  8tatad»  aaoie 
than  to  express  a  hope  that  erery  cironmstanee  re- 
specting them  may  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  that 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  coontries 
may  r^nain  xmdistnrbed."  Oommodore  Banon, 
after  some  reflection,  wrote  out  the  fdlowing  re> 
ply:  **I  know  of  no  such  men  as  you  describa 
The  officers  that  were  on  the  recruiting  aenrioe  lor 
this  ship  were  particularly  instructed  by  the  govern- 
ment through  me  not  to  enter  any  desertan  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  nw  do  I  know  <rf  any 
being  here.  I  am  also  instructed  never  to  permit 
ck)m.  tbe  crew  of  any  ship  that  I  command  to  be  mna- 
2J£J^  tered  by  any  other  but  their  own  officers.  It  is 
my  disposition  to  preserve  harmony,  and  I  hope  this 
answer  to  your  despatch  will  prove  satisfactory." 
The  British  gig  pulled  away,  and  Gkmimodoie 
Barron,  after  consultation  with  Oaptain  QordoUi 
gave  orders  to  have  the  gun  deck  cleared.  The 
oaptam  of  the  ^'Leopard,"  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived Barron's  reply,  edged  nearer  and  hailed  the 
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"Oheoapoake";  **Oommod(Mw  Banon,  jon  imiBt  he 
awmre  <rf  the  neoeBtity  I  am  uiider  of  oomi^jiiig 
with  tbe  ordfita  of  my  oommander-in-chi^"  It 
yum  plainly  aeeo  that  the  Britiah  creir  wore  at 
quartan.  Barron  repeated  the  order  to  elear  for 
aetkio  withoat  dmmbeat.  The  men  were  harried 
to  tiieir  qnartera.  To  gain  time  Barron  ahouted 
throi^  hia  tnunpet  *^I  do  not  hear  what  yon 
Myl*'  The  Britiah  oaptain  repeated  hia  hail,  and 
Banon  again  replied  that  he  did  not  nnderetand. 
For  anawer,  CSaptain  Homphreya  flred  a  ahoi  aoroaa  aJJ^JJ^*^**^ 
hia  bow.  Another  abot  followed.  A  few  momenta 
iflQrward  the  '^Leopard"  poured  her  whole  broad- 
nde  into  the  **Oheflapeake"  at  pointblank  range. 
Oommodore  Barron  waa  wounded  where  he  atood 
on  the  gangplank,  but  continued  to  hall  the  **Leop- 
aid*'  while  hia  own  men  were  getting  their  guna 
lendy.  The  ^^Leopard's*'  fire  lasted  fifteen  min- 
nlea»  In  all  there  were  aeventy  diachaigea,  three 
Amerioan  aailora  were  killed,  eighteen  woundedf 
all  three  maata  badly  injured  and  twenty-two  round 
ahota  entered  the  hull  of  the  "Oheaapeake."  Then 
Oommod<N;e  Barron,  bleeding  from  hia  wound« 
ordered  hia  flag  to  be  hauled  down.  As  it  touched^^ 
the  taffmil,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  ''Oheaapeake"  ^  ^ 
managed  to  fire  one  gun  by  meana  of  a  live  ooal 
whioh  he  brought  from  the  galley  in  hia  fingera. 

The  boata  of  the  ^^Leopard"  came  alongaide  and 
the  orew  erf  the  ^^Oheaapeake'*  were  mustered  b/ 
the  '^Leopard's"  officers.  The  three  desertera  from 
tbe  **Melampua"  were  taken,  and  one,  Jenkin  Bat- 
ford,  the  ringleader  of  the  British  deaertera  from 
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the  '* Halifax,"  was  dragged  out  of  the  ooal  hole. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  the  British  officers  left  the 
ship,  and  Commodore  Barron  reported  to  the  cap- 
Amerioan  tain  of  the  '*Leopard*':  **I  consider  the  frigate 
refused  •Chesapeake'  your  prize  and  I  am  ready  to  de- 
liver her  to  any  officers  authorized  to  receive  her." 
Captain  Humphreys  replied  immediately:  ** Having 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  fulfilled  the  instructions 
of  my  commander-iU'Chief,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
desire,  and  must  in  consequence  proceed  to  join  the 
remainder  of  my  squadron." 
i^^kwnit  Without  a -flag,  disgraced  and  humiliatedi  the 
natton  "Chesapeake"  returned  to  Hampton  Boads,  with 
her  crew  smarting  under  an  insult  that  was  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven  by  Americans.  The  American 
people  were  thoroughly  aroused.  The  citizens  of 
Norfolk,  for  want  of  anything  better,  destroyed  the 
water  casks  of  the  British  squadron.  The  mayor 
of  Norfolk  forbade  all  intercourse  with  the  British 
squadron  in  Lynnhaven  Bay.  The  British  com- 
mander retaliated  by  threatening  to  blockade  Nor- 
folk. President  Jefferson  approved  the  action  of 
Norfolk's  mayor.  He  issued  a  proclamation  begin- 
thTMSSSi  ^^^^  thus:  "Hospitality  under  such  circumstances 
ceases  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  continuance  of  it 
would  tend  only  to  bring  on  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations."  The  United  States  cruiser  '^Bevenge" 
was  sent  to  England  with  despatches  demanding  a 
complete  disavowal,  the  restoration  of  the  impressed 
seamen  and  the  recall  of  Admiral  Berkeley.  Minis 
ter  Monroe  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  inci- 
dent to  Bussia.    Congress,  as  the  only  body  eon 
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poweieft  to  BMfce  war,  was  oaiied  into  nomioo.  In 
tqgMtd  to  tbe  nnfortnnato  oommodore,  who  ww 
uiTolvad  in  this  dk^graoe,  an  immediate  oourt  of  in- 
qniij  waa  ordered  on  tbe  ^^Ohesapeake."  Amoi^ 
the  jodgea  aat  Captain  Deoator,  one  of  Banoo'a 
barahest  oritica.  Oommodore  Barron  waa  eonrfc- 
martialled  Ux  n^leot  of  daty  in  failing  to  prqiare 
hie  aliip  lor  action^  and  for  anrrendering  withont 
baring  fired  a  shot  He  waa  convicted  and  aen-SST^ 
tenoed  to  anspension  from  rank  and  pay  for  fire^^'VMtA 
yeara.  In  bter  yeanii  lie  waa  refnaed  an  active 
eommand.  In  the  end,  Conmiodore  Barron  obal- 
lenged  Oaptain  Decatur  for  his  yindiotiTe  attitude 
toward  him  and  shot  him  dead  in  a  dneL 

The  Britiah  captain^  on  the  other  hand,  oame  out 
with  oolota  flying.  Admiral  Berkeley  haatened  to 
giro  bim  hia  formal  i^provaL  **So  far  aa  I  am 
enabled  to  judge,"  he  wrote  in  a  lettw  dated  on 
tbe  day  of  American  independence,  *^yoa  have  eon- 
dneted  yourself  moat  properly.  I  hope  you  mind 
tbe  public  aooounta  that  bare  been  publiahed  d 
ibia  afiur  aa  little  aa  I  do.  We  must  make  allow- 
aaoea  for  tbe  heated  state  of  the  populace  in  a 
country  wkne  law  and  every  tie,  both  civil  and 
religioua,  la  treated  ao  lightly."  The  three  Ameri* 
can  deaerters  fimn  tbe  ^'Melampus"  were  aenteooed 
to  receive  flve  hundred  laahea  each.  JenJdn  Bat- 
ford,  the  Britiah  deserter,  was  hanged  from  tbe 
foreyard  arm  of  his  own  ship,  the  "Halifax." 

In  Kigland  the  people  warmly  approved  Admiral  Bogiiiii. 
Berkeley'a  meaaures.  Thus  the  ''Morning  Poat,"«St»^ 
tbe  eboaen  mouthpiece  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
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published  this  comment:  "Amerioa  is  not  content 
with  striking  at  &e  verj  vitsU  of  our  oommeroial 
existence,  she  most  also,  by  humbling  our  naval 
greatness  and  bj  disputing  our  sapremaoy,  not  only 
lesseo  UB  in  our  own  estimation,  but  degrade  us  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  vorld.  ...  It  will 
never  be  permitted  to  be  said  that  the  'Boyal  Sot* 
ereign'  has  struck  her  flag  to  a  Yankee  oook." 
And  again:  "A  few  short  months  of  war  would 
oouTiDoe  their  desperate  politicians  ctf  the  folly  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  a  rising  but  still  infant 
and  puny  nation  with  the  ooloBBal  power  of  the 

commanu  British  Empire."  The  London  "Times,"  in  a 
similar  vein,  declared  that  "The  Americans  oould 
not  even  send  an  ambasaador  to  France— oould 
hardly  pass  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island  with- 
out British  permission."  In  view  of  this  temper  of 
the  English  people,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  wliile 
expressing  regret  for  the  occurrence,  preferred  to 
put  off  Mr.  Monroe's  demands  for  redress  until 
popular  feeling  should  hare  subsided.  For  the 
present  Mr.  Canning  had  a  far  more  pressing  enter- 
prise on  hand.  As  soon  as  the  British  Ministiy 
had  been  informed  of  the  portent  of  Napoleon'a  ne- 
gotiations with  Alexander  at  Tilsit  it  was  decided  to 
despatch  a  large  naval  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 

DBuiuadc    Denmark  was  to  be  forced  away  from  an  allianoe 

tboiwit 

Tieum  vith  France.  On  July  26,  a  fieet  commanded  by 
Lord  Gambier  sailed  from  the  Downs.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  some  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
and  forty  frigates  and  transports,  carrying  27,000 
men  under  Lord    Cathoart.     A  diplomatie  agent 
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went  aloQgy  ^mHik  insfcractions  to  require  the  nr- 
remler  of  the  Danish  fleet  as  a  temporary  seoority 
for  Kngland.  The  unfortunate  Danes,  by  reason 
6L  their  enterprise  as  shippem  and  traders,  found 
themselveB  between  two  millstones.  Denmark  was 
the  onfy  neutral  power  the  eontrol  of  whose  ship- 
ping was  neoessaiy  Ux  the  suooess  of  Nqpoleon*s 
dBBigiw  against  Bnglish  commeroe.  On  August  %  'Sm 
he  sent  otden  to  Bemadotle  at  Hamburg:  *^If 
Bnghmd  does  not  aooept  the  mediation  of  Bussia, 
Denmark  must  declare  war  on  Bnglandt  or  I  will 
deelan  war  on  Denmark."  Bemadotte  was  ordered 
to  hold  his  troops  ready  for  an  instant  inyasion  of 
Denmarlc*  Oreat  Britain's  ugly  message  to  Den- 
mark was  intrusted  to  Jaokson^  the  former  British 
Minister  to  Berlin.  Tliis  was  the  same  Jaolraon 
iHiosa  appointment  as  Minister  to  the  United  States 
had  been  opposed  by  Buf  us  King,  on  aooount  of 
Jackson's  notorions  ill-temper.  In  obedienoe  to  his 
instructions,  Jackson  sought  out  the  Danish  Prince 
Boyal  at  Kiel,  and  had  a  stormy  intenriew  with 
Bemstorff.  The  Danish  Prime  Minister  treated  tiie 
British  demands  aa  a  direct  insult  to  Denmark. 
The  Prince  Boyal  likewise  refused  to  oountenanee 
British  interferenoe  with  Denmark's  international 
rdations.  Jackson's  manner  of  presenting  Oieatj^j^y'^ 
Britain's  ultimatum  came  in  for  severe  eritieism. 
Thus  Lord  Bldon,  who  said  in  private  that  tha 
story  made  faia  heart  ache  and  his  blood  run  oold« 
related  fai  after  life  what  old  Ejng  Qeoige  thoue^t 
of  the  matter.  When  Jackson  retnmed  to  Lridoa 
and  WM  presented  at  court,  King  Oeoige  askeds 
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taSrtSf  *' V«  **>*  Prinoe  npatairs  or  down  when  he  reoeiTed 
kIS^""  yoa."  "He  was  on  the  gronnd  floor,"  replied 
Jaokaon.  "1  am  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  old 
king.  "For  if  he  had  half  the  epirit  of  his  ancle 
[King  Qeorge  IQ.]  he  wonld  have  kicked  yon  down* 
BtaiTs."  As  a  reaalt  of  Jackson's  thieats  of  coer- 
cion, FrinoB  Ohristiao  sailed  immediatelj  for  Oopen- 
hagen,  whither  Jaokson  followed  him.  On  Angnst 
18,  Jaokson  was  informed  that  the  Prinoe  would  not 
see  him  apan,  and  that  his  Ministers  had  no  an- 
tiiority  whatever  to  oonolade  any  arrangement  apoa 
terms  at  all  compatible  with  Jackson's  instmotiona. 
The  British  envoy  at  once  got  his  passportB  and 
joined  the  fleet  lying  ontaide  Copenhagen.  Two 
days  later,  the  British  transports  landed  20,000 
soldiers  at  Yedveo  and  the  city  was  invested  on 
the  land  side.  Copenhagen  was  utterly  defenoeless. 
Outside  of  Elsinor  Castle  there  was  not  a  battalion 
under  arms  in  all  Denmark.  Not  a  gon  was 
mounted  on  the  ramparta.  To  man  the  defences, 
Tolanteers  had  to  be  raised  among  the  populace. 
The  ships  in  the  harbor  lay  at  anchor  without  a  sail 
^t««]-  flapping.  On  September  2,  the  bombardment  iA 
^^^^"^  Copenhagen  was  begun.  For  three  days  the  field 
batteries  on  land  and  the  British  fleet  in  the  barbcff 
poured  an  noceasing  fire  into  the  helpless  city.  In 
a  very  short  time  several  blocks  of  houses  were  on 
fire.  At  the  end  of  a  three  days'  bombardment  half 
of  the  city  was  in  ashes  and  nearly  3,000  non* 
combatants  lay  buried  in  the  smoking  ruins.  The 
Brit'ih  took  possession  of  eighteen  Danish  ships  of 
the  line  and  all  the  war  frigates,  and  stripped  the 
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dockyards  of  their  stores.  Denmark  lay  prone 
before  England.  All  Danish  merchant  vessels  that 
happened  to  be  in  English  waters  were  confiscated 
with  their  cargoes  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000, 
In  distant  India  the  flourishing  Danish  factory  at 
Bengal  was  swept  into  England's  pouch. 

The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  affectea  flurope 
as  did  Napoleon's  execution  of  the  Duke  Enghien. 
The  King  of  Denmark  at  once  addressed  a  procla-  prodama. 
mation  to  all  friendly  powers.     These  were  the  most  ^!^  of 

Denmark 

Striking  passages:  **A11  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
Denmark's  unceasing  neutrality  during  this  period 
of  disturbance  and  war.  This  state*  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  is  suddenly  annihilated.  The  Danish 
government  saw  the  English  ships  of  war  on  its 
coast  without  even  a  conjecture  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  against  Denmark.  The  English  court 
then  declared  to  the  court  of  Denmark  in  the  most 
overbearing  manner  that  Denmark  was  to  deliver 
up  all  her  ships  of  war  to  the  British  government. 
This  opening,  as  offensive  in  the  manner  of  presen- 
tation as  in  the  demand  itself,  left  no  room  for 
negotiation.  Placed  between  danger  and  dishonor, 
the  Danish  government  had  no  choice.  Cut  off^|^°^ 
from  all  means  of  defence  we  were  forced  into  the  S5^'S^ 
unequal  contest.  Let  impartial  cabinets  judge  of 
the  results.  Even  in  England  every  noble  and 
generous  mind  must  disown  this  act  of  violence 
which  deforms  the  character  of  a  virtuous  sovereign 
and  will  ever  remain  a  scandal  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain." 
Denmark   immediately  entered  into  an  allianoe 
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with  KapolwML  Emperor  Alexander  of  Baaia  ie> 
Tived  the  northern  embatgo  againrt  £ngliih  aidp- 
ping  in  a  pioeUmatifni  in  which  he  aaid:  "The  «t- 
taok  ot  £tigla&d  oa  Denmark  was  an  oobage  la 
which  history,  bo  lej^eto  in  aoti  of  violeiioa,  hai 
DO  eqoal.  Boflua  will  bare  nothing  to  do  with 
Ki^tand  until  Batiafaotioo  ^lall  hare  bees  giran  to 
Denmark."  Bn^nd'a  high-handed  aota  at  aea  left 
her  without  a  friend  aare  P<Hiaga].  Her  polioy  Ot 
retaliation  was  enforced  all  the  more  leleatienly. 
Following  npon  the  attaoka  on  the  "Ohesqieafce" 
and  Oopenfaagen,  tiie  Britiah  cabinet  iasned  a  deorea 
which  prohibited  all  neatral  toade  along  the  entire 
Baropean  eea-ooeet  from  Copenhagen  to  Trieste. 
Only  the  Baltic  pcuta  were  leh  open.  No  Amerioaa 
vessels  dionld  be  allowed  to  enter  any  port  ia 
Borc^  frmn  whkfa  British  Tcsaela  were  exidaded. 
Theee  rig(»ona  measores  were  talran  np«t  the  reooaa- 
mendation  of  a  parliamentary  ocHmnittee  wtuoh  had 
declared  that  the  diatresa  in  the  West  Indiee  waa 
doe  to  "the  facility  of  intMooorae,  ondar  the 
American  flag,  between  the  hoatile  ooloniea  aad 
Barope,  by  means  of  which  the  wht^  of  their 
im>d[ioe  was  carried  to  market  at  ohargea  little  ex- 
ceeding those  of  peace,  while  the  Britiah  planter 
is  hardened  with  all  the  inooDTeoienoe,  mk  and 
expense  resoltiim;  from  the  state  ol  war."  After 
November  11,  1807,  any  American  Teeaal  eanying 
any  cargo  was  liable  to  capture  if  it  sailed  fioia 
any  port  not  under  British  ooatn^  Amerioaa  com- 
merce  was  to  be  turned  perforce  into  exolosfTdy 
Bngliah  channels. 
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America,  like  those  other  hapless  neutrals,  Den. 
mark  and  Portugal,  was  caught  between  the  two 
grinding  millstones  of  England  and  France.     Only ofMvSlot 
her  greater  distance  from  Europe  saved  her  from 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  others. 

A  characteristic  note  of  the  time  has  been  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  Paris.  It  was  written  after  Napoleon's  first 
diplomatic  reception  at  the  Tuileriee  on  his  return 
from  the  campaign  in  the  North.  After  telling  how 
roughly  the  French  Emperor  accosted  the  Danish 
and  Portuguese  Ambassadors  within  the  hearing 
of  their  colleagues,  General  Armstrong  goes  on: 
^'These  circumstances  go  far  to  justify  the  whisper  Latter  of 
that  begins  to  circulate,  that  an  army  is  organizing  g|^^  *^ 
in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Portugal,  and  another  in  the  North  for  a  similar 
purpose  against  Denmark.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  suggestion,  the  Danish  Minister,  asking  me 
aside,  inquired  whether  any  application  had  been 
made  to  me  with  regard  to  a  projected  union  of 
all  commercial  States  against  Great  Britain.  On 
my  answering  in  the  negative  he  remarked:  *You 
are  much  favored,  but  it  will  not  last' " 

The  Danish  Minister  was  right.  Shortly  after 
Napoleon's  orders  forced  the  governments  of  Den* 
mark  and  Holland  to  close  their  ports,  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  Decrds:  ^^France  cannot  regard  flags  which 
enjoy  no  consideration  as  neutral.  That  of  Amer* 
ica,  however  exposed  it  may  be  to  the  insults  of  the 
Bngliah,  still  has  some  sort  of  existence.  Those  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark  exist  no  longer."     When 
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General  AnnBtrong  protested  agunek  the  eondem' 
nation  <x(  an  American  caigo  that  had  been  wreoked 
off  Morlaix,  Napolecm  responded  sharply:  ^^Sinoe 
America  suffers  her  ressels  to  be  searehedt  she 
adopts  the  principle  that  the  flag  does  not  eoTcr 
the  goods.  •  •  •  Why  should  Amerioans  not 
eqaally  soffer  their  vessels  to  be  seaiohed  by 
French  ships?  France  recognins  tiiat  these  meaih 
ores  are  unjust  and  subyemye  of  national  aoiver- 
dgnty,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  resort  to 
force  and  to  dedare  themselTcs  against  things  winok 
dishonor  them  and  disgrace  their  independenoe.** 

The  American  people,  aroused  as  they  wen  over 
the  ''Chesapeake"  affair  and  the  West  Indian  blook- 
ade,  were  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.    Gtdlatiny 

l^itSr  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  began  making  his 
economic  preparations  for  war.  OongiesSi  at  the 
behest  of  President  Jefferson,  Toted  $1,864^000  for 
additional  gunboats,  harbor  fortifications  and  shora 
defences.    The  navy  was  left  as  weak  as  bebxew 

Among  the  various  jHroposals  f<Hr  the  B^t^Afwl 
defence  was  one  for  building  submarine  torpedoea. 
It  came  from  Bobert  Fulton  of  New  York.    On 

P^!^  July  90,  1807,  in  punuance  of  the  eq>eriments 
which  the  government  had  authorized  him  to  make, 
Fulton,  with  one  of  his  torpedoes,  blew  up  the  hulk 
of  a  large  brig  in  New  York  harbor.  This  expkit 
did  not  produce  a  favorable  impression  on  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  torpedo  locks  missed  Are  several 
times,  and  the  explosion  did  not  occur  vntil  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  time  announced  lo  tlie  apee- 
taton  crowding  the  New  York  water  frovl.    The 
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torpedo  in  this  instance  was  a  copper  case  two  feet 
long,  charged  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
powder with  clockwork  to  set  it  off.  Previous 
to  this,  Fulton  had  offered  a  submarine  boat  to 
Napoleon  and  to  the  British  admiralty. 

Napoleon  commissioned  Fulton  to  blow  up  someN^^jwn 
British  cruisers  outside  of  Brest  When  Fulton 
failed  in  the  attempt,  Napoleon  lost  interest  in  the 
project.  Then  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  inventor 
of  the  Stanhope  printing  press,  who  had  been  in* 
terested  in  Fulton's  inventions  of  a  flax-spinning 
machine  and  cast-iron  aqueducts,  persuaded  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  call  Fulton  to  England.  A  naval  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  Fulton's  scheme 
for  floating  mines  and  torpedoes.  On  October  16, 
1805,  Fulton  blew  up  the  hulk  of  a  Danish  brig 
in  Walmar  Boads,  in  sight  of  Mr.  Pitt's  country 
house.  As  reported  by  Fulton  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Gastlereagh,  the  experiment  proved  a  complete  sue-  fv„«ruim«r 
cess:  * 'Exactly  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  timeoftorpwio 
drawing  the  peg  and  throwing  the  loaded  carcass 
in  the  water,  the  explosion  took  place.  It  lifted 
the  brig  almost  bodily  and  blew  her  completely  in 
two.  She  went  to  pieces  like  a  shattered  eggshell." 
An  attempt  to  blow  up  some  French  gun  brigs 
in  the  roads  of  Boulogne  proved  a  failure.  The 
torpedoes  exploded  alongside  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
did  no  harm.  Fulton  left  England  in  disappoint- 
ment and  returned  to  America.  Here  he  perfected 
his  model  of  a  steamboat  which  he  had  first  ex- 
hibited before  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
on  the  waters  of  the  Seine.    In  Paris,  Chancellor 
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^  livingrtOB  ol  Kev  Tork  had  beooaw  deeplj  inter- 
'  eeted  in  Faltoa's  Bteuaiiboat.  He  entwed  into  aDttTe 
partnenbip  with  the  inTeotor  and  had  s  bill  pwHed 
thTDugb  the  Legisktora  of  Dew  Yotk  gnntiiig  to 
IdvingatoD  and  FolttHi  the  flxoloatTo  rif^  nt  aari* 
gating  steam  veeaela  in  the  watera  of  New  Yatk. 
For  a  IcHig  time  thia  ateambaak  bill  wae  a  rtaniiing 
anbjeot  of  ridioole  anm^  the  kgialaton  of  Alfaa^r. 
Upon  hia  retorn  to  Anmriea,  FoUm  and  Linn^rtoa 
bf^aa  ia  eameet  to  bttitd  thmr  steamboaL  Hm 
engine  waa  forniahed  bj  Watt  and  Bolton  in  Biis 
mingham,  who  bat  five  jeara  before  had  oonittnicted 
an  engine  for  the  first  working  looomotive  in  Bog- 
land.  In  Angoat,  1807,  Falton'a  ateamboat  was  fin- 
ished and  steamed  oat  of  the  ahipyard  of  Oharlea 
Brown  in  the  Blast  BiT».  She  was  named  the 
"Glermont,"  but  the  people  of  New  Tork  called 
"F^Mu'a   her  "Falton'a   FoIIt."     The    "Clermont"   was  a 

Folly"  •' 

Bohooser-rigged  boat  of  a  handled  and  aix^ 
tons,  and  had  a  cylinder  measaring  twanty-foLr 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  foar-foot  stroke.  The 
peddlewheels  revolved  amidships  with  no  booc  or 
ooreriog.  Dry  pine  wood  was  osed  for  fael,  whiidi 
sent  forth  tbiok  blaok  smoke  with  flames  and  i^wika 
leai»ng  high  above  the  single  fnnnel.  This  gave 
the  ship  a  terrifio  a^ieot,  and  spread  terrcH*  among 
the  eaperstitioiis  watermen  at  New  Tork  harbor. 
On  Augost  11,  the  "Olermont"  made  her  maiden 
trip  up  the  Bodson  Biver  to  Ohanoellor  Living* 
ston's  oooatry-seat  near  Albany.  It  waa  a  voyage 
<A  a  bandred  and  ten  milea,  and  took  t««n^*loar 
lionrB,   withoat  a  mialtap      Fulton   wrote   to   his 
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friend  Btflov  in  Paris:  **My  steamboal  ^^^KMfilSSSSm 
to  Albany  and  back  has  turned  out  rather  more 
fiToraUy  than  I  had  calonlated.  The  Toyage  was 
performed  wholly  by  power  of  the  steam  engine. 
I  overtook  many  sloops  and  sohooners  beating  to 
windward  and  parted  with  them  as  if  they  had  been 
it  anohor.  The  power  of  {Nropelling  boats  by  steam 
is  now  fnUy  prored.  The  morning  I  left  New  Y<Mrk 
llMPa  were  not  thir^  perscMia  in  the  eity  who  be- 
Kofed  that  the  boat  would  ever  move  a  mile  an 
hoar,  or  be  ol  the  least  utility.  While  we  were 
putting  off  from  the  wharf  I  heard  a  number  of 
Mmastio  remarlcs.  This  is  the  way  in  whioh  igno- 
mat  men  oonqdiment  what  they  oall  philoaopheai 
nd  projeotors.  I  feel  infinite  pleasure  in  lefleoting 
on  the  immense  advantages  my  oountry  will  derive 
from  the  invention.*'  Soon  the  boat  waa  running 
as  a  regular  packet  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
The  liver  men  grew  to  liate  her«  and  several  attempts  SKBSS* 
were  made  to  sink  the ''Oiarmmit.'*  The  New  York 
Legislature  finally  passed  an  aot  declaring  all  com* 
binations  to  destroy  her,  or  wilful  attempts  to  injurs 
her,  puUio  offenoes  punishaUe  by  fine  and  impria- 
enment.  Next  the  courts  were  asked  for  an  injuno- 
tkm  to  restrain  Fulton  from  using  his  new  machine 
on  tfie  Hudson,  but  with  Daniel  Webster  for  a 
pleader,  Fulton  won  his  ease.  Other  steamboats 
were  soon  built  by  Livingston  and  Folton,  and,  in 
the  end,  FuHon  furnished  the  city  of  New  Tc^ 
with  steam  ferries.  The  newspapers  of  the  time 
gsvw  searoely  any  attention  to  Fulton*s  steamboat 
Mudb  waa  aidd  on  the  other  liand  about  the  experi- 
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fat^Sw  "Was  ti>e  Prinoe  upetaira  or  down  vlietk  he  reomved 
Kt^""  you."  "He  was  on  the  ground  flo(»,"  replied 
Jaoksou.  "1  am  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  die  old 
king,  "For  if  he  had  half  the  spirit  of  his  ancle 
[King  Oeorge  m.]  he  would  have  kicked  jon  down* 
stairs."  As  a  reaali  of  Jackson's  threats  ot  coer> 
cion,  Prince  OhristiaD  sailed  immediately  for  Oopen- 
hageu,  whither  JaoksoD  followed  him.  On  Angost 
18,  Jaokson  was  informed  that  the  Prince  would  not 
see  him  again,  and  that  his  Ministers  had  no  an* 
thority  whatever  to  conclude  any  arrangement  upon 
terms  at  all  compatible  with  Jackson's  instmotiona. 
The  Bri^h  envoy  at  once  got  his  passports  and 
joined  the  fleet  lying  outside  Copenhagen,  Two 
days  later,  the  British  transports  landed  20,000 
soldiers  at  Vedveo  and  the  city  was  invested  on 
the  land  aide.  Copenhagen  was  utterly  defenceless. 
Outside  of  Elsinor  Castle  there  was  not  a  battalion 
under  arms  in  all  Denmark.  Not  a  gon  was 
mounted  on  the  ramparts.  To  man  the  defences, 
volunteers  had  to  be  raised  among  the  popnlaoe. 
The  ships  in  the  harbor  lay  at  anchor  without  a  sail 
^t*^  flapping.  On  September  2,  the  bombardment  of 
^ST'^  Copenhagen  was  begun.  For  three  days  the  field 
batteries  on  land  and  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor 
pourod  an  unceasing  fire  into  the  helpless  city.  Id 
8  very  short  time  several  blocks  of  houses  were  on 
fire.  At  the  end  of  a  three  days'  bombardment  half 
of  the  city  was  in  ashes  and  nearly  2,000  n<Hi- 
eombatants  lay  buried  in  the  smoking  roinB.  Tho 
Brit'ih  took  poBseflBion  of  eighteen  Danish  ahtpB  ol 
the  line  and  all  the  war  frigates,  and  stripped  the 
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dockyards  of  tbeir  stores.  Denmark  lay  prone 
before  England.  All  Danish  merchant  vessels  that 
happened  to  be  in  English  waters  were  confiscated 
with  their  cargoes  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000. 
In  distant  India  the  flourishing  Danish  factory  at 
Bengal  was  swept  into  England's  pouch. 

The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  affeciefa  fUurope 
as  did  Napoleon's  execution  of  the  Duke  Enghien. 
The  King  of  Denmark  at  once  addressed  a  procla-  prooUm». 
mation  to  all  friendly  powers.     These  were  the  most  kS^  of 

Denmark 

Striking  passages:  ''All  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
Denmark's  unceasing  neutrality  during  this  period 
of  disturbance  and  war.  This  state-  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  is  suddenly  annihilated.  The  Danish 
government  saw  the  English  ships  of  war  on  its 
coast  without  even  a  conjecture  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  against  Denmark.  The  English  court 
then  declared  to  the  court  of  Denmark  in  the  most 
overbearing  manner  that  Denmark  was  to  deliver 
up  all  her  ships  of  war  to  the  British  government. 
This  opening,  as  offensive  in  the  manner  of  presen- 
tation as  in  the  demand  itself,  left  no  room  for 
negotiation.  Placed  between  danger  and  dishonor, 
the  Danish  government  had  no  choice.  Out  off^JJJ^^ 
from  all  means  of  defence  we  were  forced  into  the  ^'S^ 
unequal  contest.  Let  impartial  cabinets  judge  of 
the  results.  Even  in  England  every  noble  and 
generous  mind  must  disown  this  act  of  violence 
which  deforms  the  character  of  a  virtuous  sovereign 
and  will  ever  remain  a  scandal  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain." 
Denmark   immediately  entered  into  an  allianoe 


tlingland  until  gatisfaction  shall  have 
Denmark."     England's  high-hamled  i 
retaiiAtory  her  witliout  a  friend  save  Portugal. 

'iieasures 

retaliatioDL  was  enforced  all  the  mor 
Following  npon  the  attacks  on  the  ' 
and  Copenhagen,  the  British  cabinet  if 
which  prohibited  all  neutral  trade  al< 
Boropean  aea-ooaat  from  Oop^ihagei 
Only  the  Baltic  porta  were  left  open, 
veeaela   dionld   be  allowed  to  enter 
Burope  from  which  British  veaaek  wc 
Theae  rigorouB  measures  were  taken  up< 

CiJuxUi  °^i^^^<^  ^^  A  parliamentary  committi 
oouoea  declared  that  the  distress  in  the  Wes 
doe  to  **the  facility  of  intercourse, 
American  flag,  between  the  hostile  < 
Burope,  by  means  of  which  the  wh 
produce  was  earned  to  market  at  ohai] 
ceedii^  those  of  Desca.  wKiU  ^u^  ^>- 
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America,  like  those  other  hapless  neutrals,  Den. 
mark  and  Portugal,  was  caught  between  the  two 
grinding  millstones  of  England  and  France.     Only  o/nraSias 
her  greater  distance  from  Europe  saved  her  from 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  others. 

A  characteristic  note  of  the  time  has  been  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  Paris.  It  was  written  after  Napoleon's  first 
diplomatic  reception  at  the  Tuileries  on  his  return 
from  the  campaign  in  the  North.  After  telling  how 
roughly  the  French  Emperor  accosted  the  Danish 
and  Portuguese  Ambassadors  within  the  hearing 
of  their  colleagues,  General  Armstrong  goes  on: 
^'These  circumstances  go  far  to  justify  the  whisper  Latter  of 
that  begins  to  circulate,  that  an  army  is  organizing  g|^^  *^ 
in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Portugal,  and  another  in  the  North  for  a  similar 
purpose  against  Denmark.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  suggestion,  the  Danish  Minister,  asking  me 
aside,  inquired  whether  any  application  had  been 
made  to  me  with  regard  to  a  projected  union  of 
mil  commercial  States  against  Great  Britain.  On 
my  answering  in  the  negative  he  remarked:  *You 
are  much  favored,  but  it  will  not  last' " 

The  Danish  Minister  was  right.  Shortly  after 
Napoleon's  orders  forced  the  governments  of  Den* 
mark  and  Holland  to  close  their  ports,  the  Empennr 
wrote  to  Decrds:  ^^France  cannot  regard  flags  which 
enjoy  no  consideration  as  neutral.  That  of  Amer* 
ioa,  however  exposed  it  may  be  to  the  insults  of  the 
Bnglish,  still  has  some  sort  of  existence.  Those  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark  exist  no  longer."     When 
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Qeneral  Annsiroiig  protested  agUMk  the  eoDdem* 
nation  61  an  American  cargo  that  had  been  wreoked 
off  Morlaix,  Napoleon  responded  sharply:  ^^Sinoe 
America  soffevB  her  vessels  to  be  searohedi  she 
adopts  the  principle  that  the  flag  does  not  eover 
the  goods.  •  .  •  Why  should  Amerioaiis  not 
equally  goffer  their  vessels  to  be  seaiohed  by 
French  ships?  France  recognins  tiiat  these  mesih 
ores  are  nnjust  and  sabvessive  of  national  mver- 
eignty,  bnt  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  lesort  to 
force  and  to  dedaie  themselves  sgainst  things  whiok 
dishonor  them  and  disgrace  their  independenoe.** 

The  American  people,  aronsed  as  they  wera  over 
the  '^Chesapeake"  affair  and  the  West  Indian  block- 
ade, were  coming  to  the  same  oonclosion.    Gtdlatin, 

l^for  the  Secretary  6L  tiie  Treasury,  began  making  his 
economie  preparations  for  war.  OongiesSi  at  the 
behest  of  President  Jefferson,  voted  $1,864^000  for 
additional  gnnboats,  harbor  f ortiflcations  and  shore 
defences.    The  navy  was  left  as  weak  as  befcxe. 

Among  the  varioos  pr^^xNsals  for  the  natimial 
defence  was  one  for  bnilding  submarine  torpedoes. 
It  came  from  Bobert  Fulton  of  New  York.    On 

M^!^  July  90,  1807,  in  pursuance  of  the  eq>enments 
which  the  government  had  authorized  him  to  make, 
Fulton,  with  one  of  his  torpedoes,  blew  up  the  hulk 
of  a  large  brig  in  New  York  harbor.  This  ezpkit 
did  not  produce  a  favorable  impressioo  on  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  torpedo  locks  missed  Are  several 
times,  and  the  explosicm  did  not  oeour  vntil  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  time  announced  to  the  epee- 
tators  crowding  the  New  York  water  fronk    The 
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torpedo  in  tills  instance  was  a  copper  case  two  feet 
long,  charged  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
powder with  clockwork  to  set  it  off.  Previous 
to  this,  Fulton  had  offered  a  submarine  boat  to 
Napoleon  and  to  the  British  admiralty. 

N  apoleon  commissioned  Fulton  to  blow  up  some  J^f^J^ 
British  cruisers  outside  of  Brest.  When  Fulton 
failed  in  the  attempt,  Napoleon  lost  interest  in  the 
project.  Then  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  inventor 
of  the  Stanhope  printing  press,  who  had  been  in* 
terested  in  Fulton's  inventions  of  a  flax-spinning 
machine  and  cast-iron  aqueducts,  persuaded  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  call  Fulton  to  England.  A  naval  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  Fulton's  scheme 
for  floating  mines  and  torpedoes.  On  October  16, 
1805,  Fulton  blew  up  the  hulk  of  a  Danish  brig 
in  Walmar  Boads,  in  sight  of  Mr.  Pitt's  country 
house.  As  reported  by  Fulton  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  experiment  proved  a  complete  sue-  Bv^wwiMr 
cess:  ** Exactly  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  timeoftorpwio 
drawing  the  peg  and  throwing  the  loaded  carcass 
in  the  water,  the  explosion  took  place.  It  lifted 
the  brig  almost  bodily  and  blew  her  completely  in 
two.  She  went  to  pieces  like  a  shattered  eggshell." 
An  attempt  to  blow  up  some  French  gun  brigs 
in  the  roads  of  Boulogne  proved  a  failure.  The 
torpedoes  exploded  alongside  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
did  no  harm.  Fulton  left  England  in  disappoint- 
ment and  returned  to  America.  Here  he  perfected 
his  model  of  a  steamboat  which  he  had  first  ex- 
hibited before  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
on  the  waters  of  the  Seine.    In  Parisi  Chancellor 
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<*;*gg»  Idvingrtoii  ol  New  Ywk  had  beooma  deeply  l&tei 
kiruiiMdii  ^gtg(j  Jq  poitoQ'g  Bteunboat    He  eatned  into  aotivB 
putuenbip  vith  tha  inventor  end  had  a  bill  paaiad 
throng  the  LegisIatDie  of  Hew  York  graottog  lo  ' 

LivingBton  and  Fulton  the  ezoludve  right  ot  navi* 
ga^ng  Bteam  TeBseli  in  the  vateca  of  Kew  York. 
For  a  l<Hig  time  tbia  ateamboat  bill  was  a  rtanding 
Bubjeot  of  ridioitle  among  the  Isgialaton  of  Albai^. 
Upon  hie  retam  to  Amerioa,  Fnltm  and  Liriogrtni 
began  in  earnest  to  build  their  steamboat.  Tto 
engine  was  fomiabed  by  Watt  and  Bolton  ia  Bir* 
mingham,  vbo  but  five  years  b^re  had  oonatnutad 
an  engine  for  the  first  working  looomotive  in  Biig> 
land.  In  Aagnat,  1807,  Falton's  steamboat  was  fin- 
isfaed  and  ateamed  oat  of  the  ahipyard  of  Obarlea 
Brown  in  the  £aat  BiTer.     She  was  named  the  j 

"Olermont,"  bat  the  people  of  New  York  oalled 
yX'iS"'"   *•"  "Polton*a   Folly."     The    "OlermtMit"   was  a  I 

sohooner-rigged  boat  of  a  hnndred  and  aizty 
tona,  and   had  a  cylinder  meaBoring   twenty-fou  , 

inohea  in  diameter  with  a  fonr-fook  stroke.  The 
paddlewheela  tevolred  amidahipa  with  no  box  er 
covering.    Dry  fine  wood  was  oeed  for  fuel,  whiiA  I 

sent  forth  thiok  bkok  amoke  with  flames  and  aparica  ' 

leajring  high  above  die  single  funnel.  Thia  gave 
the  ship  a  terrifio  &q>eot,  and  spread  terror  among 
the  superstitious  watermen  of  New  York  harbor. 
On  Augost  11,  the  "Olermont"  made  her  maiden 
trip  up  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Ohaneellor  Living- 
ston's conntry-Beat  near  Albany,  It  was  a  voyage 
of  a  hundred  and  tea  miles,  and  took  twent>y*ioar 
boors,   without  a  misha{w      Fulton   wrote   to   his       '       j 
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friend  Btflov  in  Paris:  **My  steamboat  y^^J^B^lSSSSm 
to  Albany  and  back  has  turned  out  rather  more 
fiiTorably  than  I  had  calculated.  The  voyage  was 
performed  wholly  by  power  of  the  steam  engine. 
I  overtook  many  sloc^  and  schooners  beating  to 
windward  and  parted  with  them  as  if  they  had  been 
al  aoohor.  The  power  of  {Nropelling  boats  by  steam 
is  Bov  foUy  proved.  The  morning  I  left  New  Y<Mrk 
there  were  not  thir^  persona  in  the  city  who  be- 
lieved that  the  boat  would  ever  move  a  mile  an 
konr,  or  be  ol  the  least  utility.  While  we  were 
putting  off  from  the  wharf  I  heard  a  number  of 
aaieastio  lemarlcs.  This  is  the  way  in  which  tgno- 
nmt  men  compliment  what  they  eall  pliiloaoplieal 
and  projectors.  I  feel  infinite  pleasure  in  lefleoting 
on  the  immense  advantages  my  country  will  derive 
from  the  invention.*'  Soon  the  boat  waa  runniog 
as  a  regular  packet  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
The  liver  men  grew  to  liate  her«  and  several  attempti  gP|jJgj^"i 
were  made  to  sink  the ''OlarmmiC*  TheNewTwk 
IiQgislature  finally  passed  an  act  declaring  all  oom- 
binationa  to  destroy  her,  or  wilful  attempts  to  injure 
her,  puUic  offences  punishaUe  by  fine  and  impria- 
onment.  Next  the  courts  were  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  Fulton  from  using  his  new  machine 
on  tfie  Hudson,  but  with  Daniel  Webster  for  a 
pleader,  Fulton  won  his  ease.  Other  steamboats 
were  soon  built  by  lavingslon  and  Fulton,  and,  in 
die  end,  FuHon  furnished  the  city  of  New  Tc^ 
widi  steam  ferriea.  The  newspapers  of  the  time 
gave  aeareely  any  attention  to  Fulton's  steamboat 
Much  waa  aidd  on  the  other  liand  about  the  experi- 
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ggJJJ^'*  ments  of  M.  Garnerin,  with  a  newly  invented  bal- 
loon filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  great  invention 
of  Lavoisier.  After  his  first  ascension  in  Milan, 
Garnerin  addressed  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  disposed  of  an  earlier  aeronaat*8 
contentions  that  the  sun  and  moon  lost  their  bril- 
liancy and  gravity  in  force  at  high  altitudes.  After 
Garnerin 's  second  ascension  at  Paris  late  in  Septem* 
ber,  1807,  he  was  publicly  entertained  by  a  scien- 
tific society  and  the  officers  of  a  regiment  of  cui- 
rassiers, whose  standard  he  had  planted  on  a  high 
mountain. 

neforms  While  science  and  inventions  were  thus  progreaa- 
ing  in  other  countries,  the  Prussian  people,  chas- 
'  tened  by  war,  were  catching  up  their  lost  place  in 
the  march  of  civilization.  At  the  recommendation 
of  Napoleon,  who  disliked  Minister  Hardenberg  for 
his  steadfast  resistance  to  French  encroachments, 

of*^^  Stein  was  summoned  to  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry.  To  Napoleon  he  was  known  only  as  a 
skilful  financier  who  was  likely  to  succeed  in  rais- 
ing the  money  for  the  heavy  war  indemnities  ex- 
acted  by  France.  Stein  entered  into  office  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1807.  Four  days  later  his  first  great 
legislative  measure  was  launched.  It  was  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  Prussia,  and  of  all  feudal  dis- 
tinctions between  the  nobles,  burghers  and  peasants. 
The  family  estates  were  freed  from  entail.  Stein 
appointed  Scharnhorst  as  president  of  the  military 
commission,  which  did  away  with  the  enforced  mili- 
tary service  of  the  former  peasant  serfs,  and  created 
in  its  stead  a  system  of  universal  service  with  the 
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colon.  To  comply  at  least  oatwardly  with  'Swpfy 
ieoii'a  demand  for  a  restriction  of  the  Prussian  amy 
to  40,000  men,  Sohamhorst  devised  a  short  service 
sjrstcm,  with  varioaa  reserves,  by  means  of  which 
all  ettiaens  could  be  made  to  serve  their  time  with 
the  colon.  Stein  likewise  planned  to  give  to  Pros- 
sia  a  OoDstitQtional  Parliament,  modelled  after  that 
oC  Great  Britaint  with  municipal  home  mle,  but 
succeeded  only  in  establishing  the  laat  8tein*a  re- 
lorms  aioosed  so  much  oppositicm  on  the  part  of 
the  Prossian  nobles,  beades  inoorring  the  jealons 
aospioiooa  of  Napoleoiiy  that  his  Ministry  was  not 
destined  to  endnre.  While  it  lasted  the  way  was 
prepared  for  Pmssia'a  resmrection  from  the  politt- 
sal  dqpDsdation  and  gloom  to  wtuch  she  had  sank 
through  the  events  of  the  last  few  yean. 
'  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  war  doods  once  more 
gaAered  over  Bnrope.  England's  uncompromising 
altitade  determined  Gnstavns  lY.  ni  Sweden  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  North,  which  had  lapsed 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Bossiana  and  Ptassians,  and 
his  own  armistioe  at  Shiakkov.  Oatgeneralled  by 
Marshal  Brone,  the  Swedes  kwt  Strabond  andSffc"^ 
Bo^gen,  and  had  to  withdraw  into  the  interi<Mr.  *^***^ 
This  ended  the  campaign  in  the  North  for  the 
■once. 

The  only  remaining  neutral  in  Borope  was  P(^u- 
gaL     The  Begent,  placed  between  the  alternative 
of  kising  his  ancient  kingdom  or  his  vast  new  pos-  ^J^^ 
sessions  across  the  sea,  leaned  toward  Bngland.  ^'^"'^^'^ 
Hapoleon  saw  his  c^i^rKonity  in  Spain  by  making 
a  bdd  stroke  against  PortugaL    Portugal's  refusal 
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to  oonflscate  all  English  property  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing. On  October  17,  General  Janot  marched  from 
Bayonne  with  27,000  men  headed  for  the  Pyrenees. 
Ten  days  later,  a  secret  treaty  for  the  spoliation  of 
.p,^^^  Portugal  was  concluded  at  Fontaineblean  between 
T^oi^lod  Talleyrand  and  Godoy,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
^  Spain.  The  King  of  Etrnria  was  to  exchange 
his  kingdom  for  a  Portuguese  proyinoe,  and 
Oodoy  was  to  receiTO  the  sovereignties  of  Al- 
garvez  and  Alentejo,  in  Portugal.  All  Portu* 
guese  colonies 'Were  to  fall  to  Spain,  and  King 
Charles  lY.  of  Spain  was  to  be  recognized  as 
Emperor  of  both  Americas.  Neither  the  Spanish 
Minister,  nor  the  Grown  Prince,  who  intrigued 
with  Napoleon  against  Godoy,  realized  the  danger 
of  the  projected  French  invasion  of  Spain. 

General  Janot,  with  his  army  of  the  Gironde, 
marching  across  Spain  at  the  utmost  speed,  was 
FraDoh  welcomed  by  both  government  and  the  people.  At 
Portugal  the  Portuguese  frontier  no  resistance  was  encoun- 
tered. The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  province 
Tras  los  Montes  wrote:  **We  are  unable  to  enter* 
tain  you  as  friends  or  to  resist  you  as  enemies.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,"  etc.  The  French  troops 
swarmed  over  the  mountains  and  concentrated  rap- 
idly upon  Lisbon.  At  Lisbon,  the  royal  Princes 
of  Braganza  were  still  deliberating  what  to  do  when 
they  received  a  copy  of  '*Le  Moniteur,"  printed  on 
November  IS,  in  which  was  published  Napoleon's 
decree:  *^La  Maison  de  Braganze  a  cess^  de  regner 
en  Europe."  After  consultation  with  the  British 
ambassador,   the  Begent  of  Portugal  resolved  to 
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maintain  the  independence  of  his  &mily  by  flight  "W  of 
aeroBs  the  Atlantio.  As  the  French  troops  ap- 
peared before  Lisbon,  the  B^ent  with  hia  family 
embarked  on  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships.  Accompanied 
by  four  British  oonToys  nnder  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
and  sainted  by  British  gnns,  the  fleet  dropped  down 
the  Tagns  and  pat  to  sea  for  Bio  Janeiro.  Marshal 
Jnnot,  a  few  hours  later,  occnpied  the  royal  palace. 
The  French  troops  were  in  wretched  condition  from 
their  prolonged  rapid  marches.  Cannon  were  placed 
IB  all  the  streets  and  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed* 
Heayy  contribations  were  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  French  troops.  The  flower  ol  the  Portngneae 
army  was  sent  to  France.  The  lelaiid  colony  of 
Madeira  was  occnpied  by  a  British  garrison  to  be 
held  lix  the  Portngnese  princes  until  better  days. 
In  Madrid,  Godoy,  the  Prime  Minister,  looked  for- 
ward to  receiving  hia  share  in  the  spml  of  Portqgal, 
but  Napoleon  had  another  end  in  view.  Not  only 
Portugal  but  Spain,  too,  was  k>  be  his  prey.  For 
more  tiian  a  year  he  had  contemplated  smne  anoh 
project— since  the  day  in  1806  that  Godoy  had 
dared  to  prepare  f  ot  war  against  France,  by  call* 
ing  the  Spanish  people  to  arms.  Godoy's  attempt 
to  propitiate  Napc^eon  aftw  the  French  viotcNriea 
at  Jena  and  Auerstaedt,  by  sending  14,000  Spanish 
auxiliaries  against  Russia,  proved  a  mere  sop  to 
the  conqueror.  Under  the  oiroumstanoes,  (}odoy*a 
chosen  title,  the  ^'Prince  of  Peace,'*  partooic  of 
ironieal  significance.  Latter-day  historians  have 
come  to  regard  this  man  aa  the  prinoe  of  evil  Um 
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^§SS^  ^^  ^^^  autumn  of  1807,  Godoy  stood  at  the  aen* 
^"^  ith  of  his  power.  His  full  name  and  titles  wen 
Don  Maaael  Oodoy,  Prince  of  Peaoe,  Duke  of  Alca* 
dia,  Coant  of  Erora  Monte,  Qrandee  of  the  flist 
olftBs  of  Spain,  Oommander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  G-rand  Cross  Bearer 
of  the,  Order  of  Charles  III.,  President  of  the  Cona* 
oil  of  Castile,  GeneraliBsimo  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
High  Admiral  of  the  royal  fleet,  Colonel  of  tiie 
Honaehold  Troops,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  bis 
promised  principalities  in  Portogal,  aJl  these  liontxB 
had  come  to  him  by  the  grace  of  Queen  Maria 
Louisa,  one  of  the  Naples  Boorbons.  She  ma 
thirty-four  when  she  first  bestowed  her  favors  on 
Godoy,  then  an  untitled  yonng  gentleman  trooper 
<3l  twenty-two.  She  had  him  educated  and  drew 
oodorv  ^^^  >°^  ^I  t^s  intrigaea  of  court.  Within  two 
'"*""  years  she  caused  him  to  be  made  Colonel  of  the 
Guards  and  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  Conncil  <rf 
Castile.  When  Count  Aranda,  the  former  Minia- 
ter,  was  dismissed  for  recogniziag  the  reToIntionaiy 
government  in  France,  the  Queen's  favorite  was  iit> 
stalled  as  Prime  Minister,  After  an  unsnooeeBfol 
campaign  against  the  French  republic,  in  17M, 
Godoy  concluded  peace  and  presented  Franoa  with 
the  Pandora  box  of  Western  San  Domingo.  For  this 
he  received  the  title  "Prince  of  Peace,"  with  lai^ 
snms  from  the  secret  fnnd  of  Portogal.  The  aexl 
war  was  with  England,  and  was  even  more  diaaa- 
^teM£r**trons  for  Spain.  England  took  the  Island  <^  Trini- 
dad,  and  praotioalty  wiped  ont  all  Spanish  oom 
merce  with  the  West  Indies.    By  this  time  Oodoif 
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was  SO  thoroughly  ingratiated  at  court  that  nothing 
could  harm  him.  He  was  the  reputed  father  of  one 
of  the  royal  princes,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.     At  ^ 

the  same  time  he  lived  in  open  relations  with  Donna 
Josepha  Tuda,  who  bore  him  several  children.  Be- 
sides this  the  Queen  permitted  him  to  marry  the 
second  daughter  of  Don  Luis,  brother  to  the  King. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  declined  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  outraged  grandees  of 
Spain  all  remained  aloof,  but  the  nuptials  were 
duly  celebrated  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  Queen 
appointed  Godoy's  mistress  as  one  of  her  ladies  in 
waiting.  When  France  dragged  Spain  into  a  war 
with  Portugal,  Oodoy  was  made  generalissimo  in 
the  field,  but  sold  out  to  Portugal  without  evergJJIHfih" 
encountering  the  enemy.  A  few  years  later,  when  ^ 
the  United  States  made  preparation  to  secure  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  seizing  the  Spanish 
colony  ql  New  Orleans,  Godoy  averted  war  by  se- 
cretly deeding  Louisiana  to  France.  The  next  war, 
brought  on  by  England's  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  from  Mexico  in  1804,  resulted  in  the 
disaster  of  Trafalgar.  The  Prince  of  Peace  ex- 
pressed himself  as  satisfied,  for  he  had  never  ap- 
proved of  this  war  which  threatened  Spain  with  the 
loss  of  all  her  colonial  possessions.  What  remained 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  sent  to  Toulon  just  previ- 
ous to  Napoleon's  descent  upon  Portugal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  king's  eldest  son  iwdinAod 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  virtually  with 
banished  from  court  by  the  disfavor  of  his  mother, 
carried  on  a  plot  of  his  own  with  Napoleon.    He 
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entered  into  a  eecrel  anderstanding  with  flmpren 

Josephine's  relative,  De  BeauharnaiBi  the  Frenoh 

Si^      ambassador  at  Madrid.    On  October  11,  1807,  Fer* 

letter  to 

Napoieoo  dinand  wrote  an  abject  letter  to  Napoleon  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  oi  congratulating  him  on  hia 
^^providential  salvation  of  fiurope  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tranqoillitjr  and  happiness  of  natioiuk" 
The  letter  went  on:  **If  those  meui  who  onfortQ- 
nately  sorronnd  my  father,  soffered  him  to  baoome 
acquainted  with  your  imperial  and  royal  majesty's 
real  character,  it  would  draw  closer  the  ties  which 
would  unite  our  respective  houses.  What  means 
could  be  better  calculated  to  attain  this  object  than 
that  of  soliciting  from  your  imperial  and  royal 
majesty  the  honor  of  giving  to  me  in  marriage 
a  princess  of  your  august  family.  This  is  all  my 
heart  desires,  but  it  is  not  what  is  calculated  upon 
by  the  perfidious  and  selfish  men  who  surround  the 
King,  and  who  will  on  the  first  opportunity  mislead 
him/'  Oodoy,  through  his  spies,  had  been  fully 
informed  of  Ferdinand's  plotting  with  Beauhamais, 
and  furthermore  of  his  disposition  to  seize  the  reins 
in  case  of  his  father's  death,  before  Godoy  might  use 
his  powers  to  place  on  the  throne  his  own  reputed 
c^(k7  son.  Prince  Francisco.  On  October  29,  Ferdinand 
SaiSi,^^^  was  suddenly  arrested  and  brought  before  his  father 
on  charges  that  he  had  plotted  against  his  mother's 
life.  King  Charles  ordered  Ferdinand  to  be  oast 
into  prison  and  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Napo- 
leon in  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  dq;>rive 
his  eldest  son  of  the  succession. 
This  was  a  misstep.    Ferdinand  was  Terj  popular 
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with  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  chiefly  because 
he  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  Godoy,  who  was 
hated  by  all.  On  the  Prince  of  Asturias  were  fixed 
all  Spanish  hopes  of  reform.  There  were  threaten- 
ing indications  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  Godoy  was  further  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  reve- 
lations of  the  French  ambassador's  complicity  in 
his  plans.  Godoy  thought  best  to  recede  from  his 
extreme  position,  and  prevailed  upon  the  King  io^^iSi 
liberate  his  son,  on  condition  that  Ferdinand  begged 
the  King's  and  Queen's  forgiveness.  This  the  Prince 
was  more  than  ready  to  do.  On  November  5,  a 
royal  manifesto  announced  the  Eang's  forgiveness 
of  his  son.  Ferdinand  was  set  free.  His  friends, 
who  had  been  placed  on  trial  as  so-called  accom- 
plices, were  acquitted  by  their  judges  and  left 
Madrid  unharmed. 

Napoleon,  while  receiving  the  confidences  of  both  J^g^J^ 
father  and  son,  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  for®"*^ 
either,  for  that  would  not  further  his  own  interests. 
The  imbroglio  at  Madrid  fitted  admirably  into  his 
plans.  While  the  Emperor  strove  to  lull  Spain  into 
security  by  making  an  aimless  journey  to  Italy,  his 
generals  at  Bayonne  received  orders  to  prepare  Ux 
a  sudden  march  on  Madrid. 

During  the  interval  many  things  happened  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Europe.  On  December  1, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  behest  of  Napoleon,  cut 
off  all  relations  with  England.  A  few  days  after 
ward,  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome  formally  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  new  kingdom,  Westpha- 
lia.   On  December  10,  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
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wJinqninhftd  by  the  Boorbons  and  VnmA  tR>opi 
oocapied  the  oonntry.  On  Deoember  17,  Kapolaoa 
iflsaed  a  deeree  at  Milan,  in  rqdy  to  the  Britiah  note 
of  NoTember  11,  in  which  he  declared  any  ahip  that 
tonched  at  an  English  pcMrt  or  yielded  to  Boc^mnd*fl 
demands,  thereby  lost  the  protection  of  her  nestnl 
flag,  and  should  be  seised  as  a  prina.  A  blookade 
was  declared  against  all  British  pnasnnBioM.  As 
if  in  answer,  the  British  Ministry  on  the  following 
day  published  King  Oe(»ge*s  response  to  Boasia's 
protest  against  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
The  right  of  search  and  impressment^  with  all  othor 
obnoxioos  British  practioes  at  sea,  were  leilMaied 
as  a  maritime  privilege,  the  enf<»oem«il  of  whioh 
was  rendered  donbly  necessary  by  Napoleon  *a  Mto 
of  usurpation. 
In  anticipation  of  what  was  coming,  the  Amen- 
tSSooXSTcan  Congress  had  already  passed  a  Non•Im|lo^ 
tation  Act,  which  now  went  into  fcnoe,  dM|te 
the  protests  of  American  and  Bnglish  merohulii 
British  trade  was  seriously  afifected.  Amnug  ^ 
forbidden  articles  were  all  (Mx>duotB  of  leather,  ailk, 
hemp,  glass,  silver,  paper,  pictures,  prinla,  woolkn 
hosiery,  ready-made  clothing,  millinery,  mah  Bq- 
uc  9,  and  so  fcnrth.  The  intention  praoticaUy  was  to 
punish  Kngland  by  a  flue  of  several  millim  doDaii 
for  her  interference  with  American  traneadantM 
trade.  Under  the  stress  of  new  restrictive  measares 
threatened  by  France  and  Bngland,  the  United  BtatsB 
as  id  France  went  even  further.  On  December  17, 
simultaneously  with  the  new  French  and  Bnglish 
decrees,  President  Jefferson  issued  a  proolamatioB 
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to  Congress  calling  for  a  general  embargo  of  aH^SSS*''^ 
American  trade  with  Europe.  In  his  message  he*"**^***® 
said:  ''The  whole  world  is  laid  nnder  interdict  by 
Great  Britain  and  f^rance,  and  onr  vessels,  their 
cargoes  and  their  crews  are  to  be  taken  by  one  or 
by  the  other,  no  matter  to  what  place  they  may 
be  destined,  out  of  our  own  limits.  If  therefore  on 
leaying  oar  harbors  we  are  certainly  to  lose  thenii 
18  it  not  better  as  to  vessels,  cargoes  and  seamen 
to  keep  them  at  home?'* 

Within  four  or  five  hours  after  the  message  had 
been  read,  the  Senate  sent  the  Embargo  Act  to  the 
House.  The  House  passed  it  on  December  21,  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  44.  The  President  signed  the  bill 
the  next  day.  For  most  Americans,  this  embargo, 
disastrous  as  its  effects  were  on  American  commerce, 


prfwnont" 

brought  premonitions  of  the  impending  war  with^^'' 
England. 

In  Spain,  during  these  same  days,  the  curtain  rose 
on  a  war  that  is  known  to  English-speaking  men  as 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula — ^to  Spaniards    as    La^rl^S^ 
Ouerra   de   la   Independencia.     Oeneral   Dupont^s  ^ 

French  army  corps  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
last  days  of  1807.  The  French  troops  were  re- 
ceived with  acclamation  by  the  Spanish  populace. 
Spaniards  still  believed  that  Napoleon  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand  and  meant  to  free  Spain 
from  the  detested  rule  of  Oodoy.  The  French  in 
turn  proclaimed  themselves  as  the  friends  of 
nand  and  protectors  of  the  true  Catholic  faith* 


ON  New  Year  8  Lay,  Napol 
Paris  to  execute  his  desig 
At  the  oatBet  of  the  strag 
sola,  Great  Britain's  military  poi 
more  than  a  thoofiand  warships — h 
the  Une,  201  frigates,  268  brigs  a 
war.    The  British  army,  nnmberi 


Qt^uSS  ment  ^<^   held  in  small  esteem 

Aod  Kbit* 

ted  The  Frenoh  navy,  what  litde  w 
laod-looked  harbors,  was  despisec 
Of  French  soldiers  there  were 
under  arms.  By  a  new  deeree  of 
oiher  levy  of  80,000  men  was  adde 
at  this  time,  had  a  population  < 
miUiona.  The  Spanish  sddiers  1 
nted  by  Napoleon  in  different  pe 
some  serving  under  Junot  in  P< 
Germany,  and  some  on  the  front 
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ICadrid.    Together  they  col  off  the  northern  prar- 
inoee  from  Madrid  and  put  themeelvea  in  pnnBewnMi 
ol  the  upper  Spanish  atrmigholda.    A  foorth  dine- 
ion,  nnder  Oeneral  Dohesme,  croeeing  the  Baetatn^,^^^ 
Pjreneee,  marched  for  BaroeI<Nia.    General  Brandt  tb?$yS?° 
in  hia  memoirB  tells  how  some  of  the  northern  for-''*** 
tronwee  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  French.    At  Pam« 
prinna  the  French  aoldiera,  who  had  been  weleomed 
bgr  the  inhabitantB,  went  into  qnartem  near  the  oaa- 
tie.    Btctj  day  a  file  of  them  went  to  the  citadel 
with  large  bags  to  fetch  bread.    One  day.  after  a 
dight  anowfalli  a  number  of  French  aoldiem  took 
ta  snowballing  in  front  erf  the  castle,  while  their^;^ 
eomrades  crowded  around  as  if  to  watch  the  fon-SsSd 
Meanwhile  the  French  commissary  men  entered  the 
citadel  with  their  bread  sacks,  in  which  were  eon- 
eealed  short  swords  and  pistols.    Of  a  sadden  thej 
oiverpowered  the  guarda  at  the  gate,  and  the  mass 
of  apparently  idle  soldiers  near  by  made  a  ooooerted 
rash  into  tiie  citadel. 

In  Madrid  the  adranoeof  the  French  aroused  great  spmiiIi 
alarm.  King  Oharles  wrote  to  Napoleon  in  a  tone  ^\mnm\ 
of  friendly  inquiry.  He  received  a  rague  leply 
tiiat  was  anything  but  reassuring.  On  Februaij 
SO,  Marshal  Murat  left  Paris  to  assume  command 
in  Spain.  On  March  1,  he  entered  the  country  with 
no  instructions,  but  to  reassure  all  parties  and  com* 
Bdit  Umseif  to  none.  It  was  now  that  the  SpaniA 
court,  expeeting  to  see  the  French  in  front  of  Ma- 
drid before  inodier  fortnight,  resolved  to  follow  te 
example  ol  wje  Prince  of  Braganm,  by  flight  ta 
Mexieo.    Pnparattona  for  the  pr^liminaiy  jowMj 
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to  Seville  were  in  progress  when  Prinoe  Ferdinand's 
grooms  spread  a  report  that  Qodoy  was  about  to  ab- 
dnct  the  King  in  order  to  continae  his  own  miagoT- 
eminent.  The  people  of  Aranjnez  rnshed  oat  of 
their  houses  and  oat  the  traces  of  the  royal  car- 
riage. Quiet  was  restored  when  the  King  gave  his 
word  that  no  journey  was  intended.  That  evening 
he  iasaed  this  proclamation:  "My  beloved  snbjeots, 
calm  your  pertnrbed  spirits.  Know  that  the  army 
of  my  dear  friend  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
marching  through  my  States  with  sentiments  of 
peace  and  amity.  The  object  is  to  protect  the 
points  threatened  by  the  landing  of  an  enemy  oa 
the  coasts  of  Spain.  My  guards  have  not  been 
oalled  either  to  defend  my  person  or  to  escort  me 
on  a  jonmey,  as  some  malignant  spirits  have  told 
you."  The  next  day  a  mob  marched  from  Madrid  to 
Aranjnez,  and  called  for  the  blood  of  Oodoy.  The 
soldiers  of  the  royal  gaard  joined  them,  Qwloy's 
palace  in  Madrid  was  sacked.  The  Prime  Minister 
himself,  after  lying  hid  for  thirty-six  hours,  was 
dragged  forth  and  harried  to  the  banaoks  amid 
blows  and  carses.  On  the  19th,  the  riots  recom- 
menced in  Aranjnez.  The  teirified  King  first  issaed 
a  decree  depriving  Oodoy  of  all  hia  dignities,  and 
then  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand.  On 
March  20,  a  new  king  was  proclaimed  in  Madrid. 
Two  days  later,  Mnrat  rode  into  Madrid  with  a 
vanguard  of  cavalry,  followed  by  Money's  corps  of 
infantry.  Dapout's  division  oooapicd  Aranjnea 
and  the  Escurial.  Here  as  elsewhe::  the  French 
soldiers  were  welcomed  by  the  popnUoe  as  tha 
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deliyeran  cl  Ferdinand.  The  next  day  Feidinand  |2>!g|Q^^ 
himself  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Madrid.  Daring 
the  festivities  it  was  notieed  that  the  Frenoh  tro<^ 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  royal  pageant.  Maiahal 
Marat,  while  presenting  a  claim  for  the  famous 
sword  ct  Francis  L  of  France,  abstained  from  ac- 
cording any  formal  recognition  to  Ferdinand.  Murat 
himself  entertained  secret  hopes  that  he  might  be 
{daoed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  as  he  had  longed 
before  to  become  Eling  of  Poland.  The  enthosi- 
asm  of  the  populace  quickly  turned  into  sospicioii 
and  ill-will.  There  was  constant  friction  between 
Marat's  soldiers  and  the  people  of  Madrid.  The 
late  king  wrote  to  Murat  that  his  abdication  had 
been  forced  and  was  therefore  void.  Ferdinand 
had  a  conference  with  Savary,  Napoleon's  special 
emissary,  to  obtain  the  French  Emperor's  recogni- 
lion  in  person.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  Napo- 
leon would  meet  him  half  way  at  Burgos.  AoocmwL- 
ingly  he  journeyed  northward  in  company  of  Savary 
and  his  suite.  At  Burgos  they  found  the  Emperor. 
From  all  sides  Ferdinand  received  warnings  not  to  p^,,^ 
proceed.  Some  of  his  noblemen  offered  to  canyS^J^a^ 
him  out  of  danger  by  sea.  At  Vittoria  the  pec^de 
held  up  the  horses  and  implored  him  not  to  leave 
the  country.  Ferdinand  was  obdurate.  Beguiled 
by  a  letter  from  Napoleon,  who  had  proceeded  to 
Bayonne  with  Josephine,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  sought  out  the  Emperor  there.  After  a  lecep- 
tioQ  and  a  dinner  at  a  neighboring  chateau,  Ferdi- 
nand was  informed  by  Savary  that  he  was  expected 
to  exchange  his  crown  for  that  of  the  defunct  king- 
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dom  of  Etmria.  For  several  days  the  tricked  prinoe 
^!SSm  held  out.  yirtaaUy^  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
^u  aft  of  Napoleon*  He  was  joined  presently  by  his  father 
and  mother,  who  had  come  in  their  tarn  to  soe  for 
favors  from  Napoleon.  Godoy,  who  had  been  liber- 
ated by  Marat,  also  came  to  Bayonne.  AH  three 
overwhelmed  Ferdinand  with  reproaches. 

Things  were  at  this  pass  when  the  population  of 
Madrid,  exasperated  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  rose  against  the  foreign  invaders.  Before 
this,  anti-French  riots  had  already  broken  out  in 
dJiJto  In  Toledo.  On  May  2 — ^the  famous  Dos  de  Maio,  which 
has  since  become  a  Spanish  holiday — ^the  people  of 
Madrid  went  wild  at  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace  which  was  intended  to  carry  the 
infant  prince,  Don  Antonio,  the  last  member  of 
the  royal  family,  to  France.  The  horses  were  taken 
out  of  the  traces  and  the  little  prince  was  snatched 
from  the  carriage.  At  this  moment,  Murat's  aide- 
de-camp  galloped  up.  He  was  dragged  from  his 
horse  and  roughly  handled  till  the  French  guards 
of  the  palace  came  to  the  rescue.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  commotion  spread  through  the  whole 
city.  French  soldiers  were  struck  down  on  every 
street,  and  the  military  hospital  was  attacked. 
Squadrons  of  cavalry  were  called  in  from  the  sub- 
urbs. The  great  thoroughfare  of  Alcala,  Puerta 
del  Sol  and  the  central  square  were  the  chief  scenes 
of  slaughter. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  Murat 
ordered  a  detachment  of  200  men  to  take  possession 
of  the  arsenal.    Two  officers  happened  to  be  upon 
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guard  thofe,  by  name  Daoiz  and  Velarde.  They 
pointed  a  cannon  down  the  street  and  with  the  help 
iA  their  gonnero  snooeeded  in  sweeping  the  street 
with  grape-shot.  Two  battalions  of  French  soldiers 
had  to  be  ordered  ap,  and  finally  the  small  band 
was  killed.  Several  regiments  of  infantry  wereieiiM 
marched  through  the  city  in  detachments,  firing 
ToUeys  into  all  cross  streets.  Many  of  the  rioters 
were  shot,  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  finally 
Older  was  restored  with  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
garris<m  which  had  been  confined  in  its  barracks 
during  the  tumult.  But  at  nightfall  the  peasants 
from  the  suburbs  beset  the  gate&  As  many  as 
aixty  were  shot  during  the  night  On  the  morrow 
it  was  found  that  more  than  five  hundred  French- 
Bien  had  been  killed.  In  exasperation  the  French  - 
•hot  eighty  of  their  prisoners  on  the  Prado.  Others 
were  shot  to  death  in  the  barracks. 

Such  was  the  news  from  Madrid  that  reached 
Bayonne  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  family  supplica- 
tions for  their  lost  throne.  Napoleon  curtly  in- 
formed Ferdinand  that  if  he  withheld  his  abdication 
for  another  day  he  would  be  treated  as  a  rebeL 
The  bearer  of  this  message  was  Savary,  who  had 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  memorable  execu- 
tion 6t  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  With  the  fate  of  that 
luckless  prince  thus  recalled,  Ferdinand  hesitated  SSy 
no  longer.  His  father,  Oharles,  likewise  renounced  ftop 
the  throne.  The  crown  of  Spain  was  yielded  to 
Napoleon  by  both  father  and  son.  They  were  dis- 
minwod  with  a  couple  of  country  houses  near  Parisi 
and  a  life  annuity  of  seven  and  a  half  million  franca. 
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About  the  same  time  that  French  troops  were 
seizing  the  Spanish  citadel&in  Pampeluna,  Barce- 
lona, Figueras,  and  San  Sebastian,  French  soldiers 
Yreog^  were  marched  into  Borne.  Their  avowed  object 
oclrara^  was  to  eject  from  the  Vatican  the  emissaries  of 
those  countries  that  still  maintained  hostility  to 
France,  to  wit:  England  and  Sweden.  Pope  Pius 
YII.  threatened  to  excommunicate  Napoleon.  In 
a  papal  bull  of  March  27,  the  grievances  against 
Napoleon  were  recited:  ^'For  a  long  time  the  Holy 
See  has  been  burdened  by  the  enforced  sustenance  of 
the  French  troops,  which  have  consumed  nearly  five 
million  scudi.  You  havo  deprived  us  of  the  duchies 
of  Beneventum  and  Ponte-Oorvo.  Now  you  have 
invaded  the  capital  itself,  and  have  made  us  a 
prisoner  in  our  own  apostolic  residence."  Napoleon 
tlfi^a^°ed  replied  to  the  Pope's  threat  of  excommunication 
excommu-  by  a  dccree  announcing  the  annexation  of  the  papal 
provinces  Ancona,  Urbino,  Macerata  and  Gamerino 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  King  of  Naples, 
Joseph,  was  summoned  to  serve  as  King  of  Spain, 
since  his  brother  Louis  had  declined  that  honor. 

In  northern  Europe,  too,  there  was  a  lively  inter- 
change of  State  papers.     Bussia  declared  war  on 
Finland     Swedcu  and  seized  Finland  as  per  agreement  with 

annoxed  *  ^ 

by  Buflsia  Napolcou.  In  a  proclamation  to  the  Finns  the  Czar 
pledged  his  imperial  word  that  all  the  internal  affairs 
of  their  country  should  pursue  their  usual  course  and 
be  managed  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cus* 
toms.  The  payment  of  taxes,  freedom  of  religious 
worship,  as  well  as  all  other  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  Finland,  were  to  remain  on 
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the  same  footing.  Denmark  and  Prussia  followed  j^}!!^ 
sait  with  declarations  of  war  against  Sweden.  The 
King  of  Sweden  answered  in  kind.  General  Arm- 
feldt  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army  occupied 
Norway.  Great  Britain  engaged  to  assist  Sweden 
with  a  monthly  subsidy  of  £100,000,  beginning 
with  January,   1808. 

Napoleon,  during  this  interval,  collected  a  body 
of  Spanish  notables  at  Bayonne,  composed  mainly 
of  the  courtiers  that  had  come  into  the  suite  of  the 
dethroned  king  and  queen.  Joseph  was  hurried  from 
Naples  by  the  following  peremptory  letter:  *'I  desire  bSSSwu 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  you  will  *" 
give  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  whom* 
ever  you  like,  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Marshal 
Jourdan,  and  then  start  for  Bayonne.  You  will 
receive  this  letter  on  the  19th.  You  will  leave  on 
the  20th,  and  be  here  on  the  1st  of  June."  Joseph 
unwillingly  complied.  Murat,  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  sickened  with  chagrin  and 
nearly  died. 

In  every  part  of  Spain  the  people  were  arming  to 
expel  the  foreign  intruder.  On  May  20,  the  same 
day  that  Tuscany,  Piacenza  and  Parma  were  wrested 
from  another  Bourbon  prince,  the  abdication  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  was  announced  in  the  *'Gazeta" 
of  Madrid.  Napoleon,  through  this  medium,  thus 
addressed  the  Spanish  people:  '*!  have  watched 
your  sufferings;  I  shall  remedy  them.  Your  princes 
have  ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
I  do  not  wish  to  reign  over  your  provinces,  but  I 
would  earn  a  title  to  your  eternal  love  and  the  grati« 


X  Qo  wQoie  cx>aoiry,  as  oy  one  impi 
arms.  The  Slayor  of  Mostoles,  a  sir 
Madriu,  ^at  oat  this  bulletin:  *'Th« 
danger;  Madrid  ia  perishing  throngi 
the  Frenoh.  All  Spaniarda,  oome,  ai 
The  news  of  thia  q>read  like  wildfli 
roee  againat  the  Frenoh  on  May  22. 
the  next  day,  proolaimed  Ferdinan< 
fightf ol  ruler  of  Spain.  Two  days  1 
tain  diatriot  of  Astnriaa,  with  a 
Q00,000y  daolared  war  on  Napoleon 
▲uflpatai  of  the  royal  hooae.  On  May  26,  Se 
tander,  on  opposite  aidee  of  the  penim 
moTemeni.  The  feast  of  St.  Feidinai 
was  selected  as  a  fitting  day  for  most 
iilg  pforinoea  to  declare  war  againe 
Oranada,  Oomnnai  and  Badajos  took 
satimial  jontaa  were  formed.  The  jm 
sent  ttnissaries  to  England  to  ask  fo 
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man  seen  on  the  streets  was  killed  at  sight  In 
Valladolid  the  people  erected  a  gibbet  before  the 
residence  of  the  Governor  of  Leon  and  gave  him 
the  choice  whether  he  would  join  their  movement 
or  be  hanged.  In  the  country,  frightful  excesses 
were  committed  on  straggling  French  soldiers. 
The  fourteen  Spanish  provinces  all  rose  against t^pjop** 
France.  The  four  Basque  provinces  alone,  being  ^"^ 
overrun  by  French  soldiers,  did  not  join  the  move- 
ment. On  June  6,  the  junta  of  Seville  issued  a 
proclamation  in  the  name  of  Spain  and  of  Ferdi* 
nand.  Napoleon  was  charged  with  the  criminal  ab- 
duction and  terrorization  of  their  king  and  nobles. 
His  announced  intention  to  impose  the  French  king 
upon  Spain  was  denounced  as  the  worst  ^  ^perfidy, 
fraud  and  treachery  that  was  ever  committed  against 
any  nation  or  monarch  by  the  most  barbarous  and 
ambitious  kings."  '*War  should  not  cease,"  de- 
clared the  junta,  ^hintil  Ferdinand  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family  be  restored  to  their  throne  and 
Spain  relieved  of  the  last  French  soldier."  Anda- 
lusia was  the  province  that  contained  the  most 
Spanish  troops.  They  joined  the  insurrection  at-. 
once.  That  circumstance,  with  the  fact  that  thefcSSi!^ 
Sierra  Morena,  a  wild  mountain  range,  runs  through 
that  region,  made  Andalusia  the  most  formidable 
centre  of  the  rebellion.  The  Marquis  of  Solano, 
commanding  a  Spanish  auxiliary  force  at  Cadiz,  was 
ordered  by  the  junta  to  seize  the  French  squadron 
there.  He  refused  and  was  put  to  death.  His  sue* 
cessor  ordered  Admiral  Rosily  to  surrender,  but  the 
French  sailed  to  the  middle  of  the  wide  harbor, 
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where  dwy  weie  out  of  raaoh  of  gnus  and  nnited 
^SSn*;  .Md  from  Dapont  Before  a  week  h«d  pwcd,  tlie 
British  ministry,  through  OaDning,  Bent  aisomioae 
to  Spain  that  troops  and  money  would  be  f  amisbed. 
Three  hundred  thousand  poimds  in  ^Moish  di^lan 
were  sent  at  oooe,  with  a  huge  quanti^  of  anas  and 
ammunition.  The  speedy  deqiatoh  <d  a  fleet  witli 
a  strong  landing  f4»oe  was  promised  at  Oijon.  Sir 
Ohsrlea  Cotton,  eommanding  tbe  Briti^  naval  taees 
off  the  ooosto  of  Spain,  was  ordeied  to  raider  all  poa- 
nble  aid.  Within  a  m<aith,  a  treaty  for  tdennve 
and  dafmsiTe  alliance  was  signed  in  Oporto  bebveen 
the  emisBsriea  ol  England  and  Spain.  "Hitherto," 
cried  Sheridan,  leader  of  the  Whig  oppoaitkn, 
immediaM  "Bonaparte  has  contended  with  {uinoes  without 
dwea  dignity,  nombers  withont  ardw,  or  pec^des  with* 
out  patriotism.  He  hss  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to 
omnbat  a  peofde  who  are  animated  by  one  spirit 
against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  ^ikn  lield  that 
"never  had  ao  happy  an  oppcatanity  tnriiitnd  in 
Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  lesaiM  of  the 
world."  On  June  16,  Napoleon's  Assembly  of  Kota- 
p,.,„o,i  blee  was  oonrolced  at  Bayonne,  and  aooepted  a  eott- 
tklSte^  stitutioD  modelled  on  that  of  France.  AU  {Rivileges 
of  nobility  were  aboliahed.  The  Catholio  religi<Hi 
was  deolared  to  be  the  only  one  permitted  in  Spain. 
JoB^h  Bonaparte  received  royal  homage  from  the 
notables,  and  hastened  to  oross  the  Pyraneaa.  On 
Joly  IS,  he  urired  at  Vittoria  with  a  guard  of 
8,000  Italian  soldiers.  His  best  piDteotiin  waa  the 
fwoee  of  General  Yerdier  posted  almig  hi*  lonte  in 
^nin.    At  Vittoria  an  attmnpt  was  mada  to  atop 
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/oseph*8  progress,  bat  his  guards  quickly  sup* 
pressed  the  riot.  All  over  the  country,  in  fact, 
the  French  were  engaged  in  suppressing  uprisings 
against  them.  The  trained  veterans  of  France  ^^^^^^ 
easily  worsted  the  insurgents  wherever  they  metdef^J? 
them  in  the  open.  Oeneral  Verdier  defeated  the 
rebels  without  trouble  at  Logrono,  Prdre  at  Segovia, 
Lasalle  at  Torquemada,  at  the  bridge  of  Gabezon 
and  before  Yalladolid,  where  Gregorio  della  Cuesta 
made  his  troops  fight  with  their  backs  to  the  river. 
The  Aragonese  bands  were  scattered  at  Tudela 
and  Mallen.  In  all  these  engagements  the  French 
losses  were  insignificant,  while  the  peasants  were 
butchered  right  and  left.  In  the  east  and  south  of 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  checked. 
Honey,  who  was  to  subdue  Valencia,  had  to  come 
to  a  halt  half •  way.  General  Duhesme  found  himself 
blocked  in  Barcelona,  and  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  was 
held  in  check  before  Saragossa,  by  Palafox.  In 
Andalusia^  Dupont  had  to  retreat  to  Andujar  before 
the  armies  of  Gastafios  and  Granda.  The  sack 
of  Gordova  by  his  troops,  and  the  pillage  of  the 
churches  there,  was  resented  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  by  acts  of  unexampled  ferocity  against  Beuitar 
the  French.  Every  soldier  found  at  large  wasjjgj^ 
killed  by  the  peasants  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  mutilated.  The  wells  around  the  French 
^amps  were  poisoned.  The  French  grew  to  real- 
ize that  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  neither 
asked  nor  gave  quarter. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Joseph  entered 
Madrid.     He  was  proclaimed  king  on  July  20.     On 
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the  8BIIIB  day,  u  it  bappeoed,  the  JaakuioB  in  Ooa- 
Btantinople  deposed  Saltan  Moatapha.  Whui  they 
called  for  their  ionner  Saltan  Selim,  his  dead  body 
■vrouaa  was  flaog  heian  them.  Hia  ooonn  Habmood  was 
made  Saltan.  In  K^dea,  Marat  waa  orowned  King 
of  both  Sioilifli  in  Joseph's  stead.  During  Joseph's 
joamey  from  tiie  Pyrenees  the  aoales  bad  droi^sd 
from  his  eyes.  To  Us  brother  he  wrote:  "Ho  one 
has  hitbflrto  told  yoa  the  tndfa.  The  fsok  is  that 
not  aaa  single  ^laiuard  oomes  Idnnrd  to  takB  pHt 
with  me.  Fear  does  not  make  me  see  dooUa. 
SSgj^  Since  I  hare  been  in  Spain,  I  say  to  myseU  ereij 
«■•«  day, 'Hy  life  iaofUttle  ralne.'  I  am  not  frighteBed 
by  my  position,  bat  it  is  aniqne  in  history.  1  have 
Dotasii^lepartisui."  The  wamiag  was  lost  on  Ba- 
poleoD.  In  all  this  afiair  with  Spain  he  gave  lit^ 
erideooe  of  iba  great  geoioe  which  Ikad  hitherto 
diatingaished  his  pablio  ocmdaot.  His  wonted  per- 
Hpicaoity  and  ability  to  oope  with  the  ntnatitm  in 
adranoe  of  the  aotoal  event  changed  into  a  blind- 
Dees  of  which  liifltory  offers  bat  few  examidesb 
From  the  start  lie  uuBnaderstood  the  oharaoter  o( 
the  Spanish  people  and  of  their  peonliar  warfare. 
StSSS^'*  Instead  of  oentralisiag  his  forces  tcr  a  msstnr 
^'p^  stroke,  as  he  had  always  d«me  in  the  past,  he 
scattered  them  over  the  whole  ooontry  in  iaolated 
detachments.  So  purblind  was  he  that  he  onder- 
took  to  direct  all  military  morements  fn>m  home, 
a  thing  which  be  himself  had  so  often  denonnaed 
aa  one  of  the  capital  errcKB  of  war. 

Instead  of  flying  to  hia  eagles  when  Aflj  ware 
hard  beset  in  Spain,  the  Smperor  stvled  on  a 
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leisarely  taor  cf  iiuipeotioii  trough  the  MWllMn 
pitmiioeB  of  Fianoe.  In  the  face  ol  the  alarming 
iafoffBiatkm  whioh  he  had  lately  leeeived  iiom  his 
brother  and  hard-preeaed  generala,  he  dictated  a 
leag  deepatoh,  in  whioh  he  reviewed  the  military 
■toation  aa  it  appeared  to  him  from  afar*  To  eaeh 
general  he  pointed  oat  the  line  of  eonduot  he  ahoiild 
lake.  Beaai&rea  was  praiaed  for  hie  brilliant  defeat 
of  SftyOOO  Spaniards  under  Onesta  and  Blake  at 
Medina  del  Bio  Seoo,  on  Jnly  VL  With  no  TOiOTttl^^^ 
than  90,000  men,  Napoleon  felt  sore  General  Dapont 
ooald  take  the  offensive  and  overthrow  everything 
befcHre  hinu  The  chances  in  Dopant's  favor  were 
«rtimated  at  more  than  eighty  in  a  hundred.  Tlie 
whole  situation  was  summed  up  in  these  eonfldent 
words:  **There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  liar- 
•hid  Bessi&res,  nor  in  the  north  of  Castile,  nor  in 
the  kingdcMO  of  L^ou.  There  is  nothing  to  fear 
in  Aragon.  Saragoasa  will  fall  acme  day,  sooner 
or  later.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  Catalonia, 
there  is  nothing  for  the  communication  frcmi  Bur- 
goa  to  Bayonne.*'  To  his  brother  Jose[^  Napoleon 
wrote:  *'Be  eoorageoiia  and  gay.  Never  doubt  of 
oompleto  suooess.** 

On  the  day  these  deqiatohes  were  dictated  in 
France,  Napoleon's  favmte,  DiqKNity  whom  he  had 
seleeted  for  the  nesct  marshalship,  suffered  a  disas- 
troua  defeat  at  Baylen,  and  capitulated  with  Ua 
whole  army  of  90,000  men.  The  battle  of  Baylen 
was  the  wont  reverse  suffered  by  Frenoh  arms  on 
laaad  in  att  the  many  campaigns  waged  shice  17W. 

i^flsr  IhipoBfc*s  troops  had  {dllaged  Cordovi.  for 
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tliree  days,  they  fell  back  to  Andujar  before  an  aimj 
of  8,000  Spanish  regulars  and  20,000  peasants  led  hj 
OastafioB.  So  despondent  was  Oastaflos  of  sncoess 
that  he  embarked  his  heavy  artillery  at  Seville,  in- 
tending to  sail  to  Isla  de  Li6on  if  Dnpont  advanced 
against  hinu  Instead  of  that,  Dnpont  s^it  to  Ma- 
drid for  reinforcements.  His  letter  to  General  Bel- 
Predioa-    Hard  was  intercepted.    In  it  he  wrote:  **We  have 

mentof  ,  ,     ,  .,•  . 

^n^n  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  quitting  a  poutioo  m 
which  we  cannot  subsist    For  heaven's  sake  Bend 


us  prompt  reinforcements  with  medicines  and  Hni* 
ment  for  the  wounded.  For  the  space  of  a  month, 
the  enemy  has  intercepted  all  our  ammunition  wag* 
ons  and  the  provisions  sent  from  Toledo/'  When 
Castafios  read  this  despatch,  he  took  heart  and  de- 
termined to  intercept  all  reinforcements.  The  re- 
lieving column  that  Belliard  sent  out  was  too  small, 
and  gave  up  all  attempts  to  reach  Dapont  after  much 
desultory  fighting  in  the  defiles  of  the  Morena.  A 
detachment  of  600  Frenchmen,  which  was  sent  to 
make  a  junction  with  the  relieving  column,  was  oat 
off  to  a  man  by  the  smugglers  of  Granada.  Dnpont 
saw  the  Spanish  forces  growing  daily  in  numbers, 
while  his  own  raw  recruits  dropped  under  the  sum- 
mer sun  of  Spain.  Of  his  men,  600  lay  sick  with 
no  medicines  or  ambulances  in  sight.  After  severe 
fighting  on  July  16,  in  which  the  French  fonnd 
themselves  hampered  by  their  immense  wagon 
trains  containing  the  loot  of  Cordova,  Dnpont 
determined  to  fight  his  way  through.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  French 
ariry  moved  out  from  the  ferry  of  Men^bar  over 
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the  Ghiadalqiiiyir  Biver.  They  nnmbeied  90,000 
nen.  The  Spaniards  facing  them  had  a  diviaion 
ol  9,000  under  lieatenant-Oeneral  Beding,  a  Swiaa, 
and  26,000  more  nnder  Gastaflos,  De  Oompigny,  La 
Penlia  and  Jcmea.  One-half  of  their  fighting  men 
were  peasants.  The  bmnt  of  the  engagement  that 
eoaoed  fell  on  Oompigny  and  Beding.  The  flret 
shook  of  the  French  was  so  f  nrions  that  the  Spanish 
Tangaard  soffered  fearf ol  losses.  Bnt  the  infantiy 
of  the  line  held  its  ground  and  their  artillery  was 
80  well  served  that  forty  French  guns  were  dia- 
moonted*  The  French  advances  in  the  face  of  a 
gsUing  flre  were  renewed  throughout  the  forenoon,  b[|JJI||!i^ 
wmA  in  the  end  Dupont  himself  led  a  general  assault 
OB  the  Spanish  batteries.  At  this  pointi  another 
Spanish  division  under  General  La  Fenna  arrived 
and  bore  in  on  the  French  from  another  quarter. 
The  Swiss  rcigiments  serving  under  the  Frraich  col- 
ors went  ovor  to  the  Spaniards.  At  noon,  Duponli 
woonded  and  despairing,  sent  a  white  flag  with  a 
lequeet  for  an  armistioe  wherein  to  arrange  for 
•  capitulation. 

While  the  generals  on  both  sides  were  ccmferring, 
Vedel  brought  a  French  division  from  OuaromaUi 
wliere  he  had  halted  for  several  hours  within  hear- 
ing of  the  roar  of  battle.  Coming  upon  the  Spanish 
lear,  he  attacked  Beding's  division  and  captured  two 
guns  with  about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Then 
an  aide-de-camp  from  Dupont  ordered  him  to  cesse 
firing.  Surrender  of  all  the  French  troops  was  de- 
manded. Vedel  expressed  his  preference  for  a  Joint 
attack  on  Beding,  and  liice  counsel  was  given  by 
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G(eneral  Privd.  Dapont  suggeeted,  by  way  of  com- 
promise,  that  Vedel  give  up  his  Spanish  prisonera 
aod  retire  out  of  their  reach.  Thereupon  the  Span- 
ish generalissimo,  Gastafios,  threatened  Dapont  with 
a  general  massacre  if  Vedel  were  not  recalled.  Un- 
der  orders  from  Dapont,  Yedel  came  in  and  but* 
fliuSfSm-  reiidered.    Eighteen  thousand  Frenchmen  laid  down 
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their  arms  on  a  Spanish  promise  that  the  offioen 
were  to  be  ^paroled  and  their  baggage  left  andia* 
turbedy  while  the  common  soldiers  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  France.  Yillontreys  went  into  the  Mo- 
rena,  and  gathering  up  the  French  detaohmenta 
as  far  as  Toledo,  brought  them  in  as  Tolontary 
prisoners.  The  capitulation,  shameful  in  itself,  waa 
Spaniard'^  shamefully  broken.  The  French  troops,  instead  of 
faith  being  returned  to  France,  were  imprisoned  in  gal- 
leys. Others  were  exported  to  the  desert  island  of 
Cabrera.  A  number  were  so  maltreated  that  thoy 
died,  and  at  Labrixe  more  than  eighty  of  the  pa- 
roled officers  were  shot  down  on  the  market-plaoe* 
Dupont  himself,  with  all  his  staff,  was  allowed  to 
return  to  be  court-martialled  in  France,  but  General 
Priv^,  who  had  protested  against  the  surrender,  waa 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
Marshal        Marshal  Money  was  no  more  successful  in  Valen* 

Money 'b  •' 

cia  than  Dupont  in  Andalusia,  though  he  escaped 
capture  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Madrid  after 
heavy  losses.  His  attempt  to  take  Valencia  by 
storm  had  resulted  disastrously.  Of  his  division 
of  15,000  men,  only  10,000  returned,  with  160  wag- 
ons carrying  the  wounded.  The  Spaniards  atnt 
1«600  of  his  men  to  Carthagena. 


Losses 
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The  4mmp«ign  of  Aragon  wm  equally  fSMofim^ffg^ 
tot  the  Spanish  patrioto.  Saragosaa,  then  a  eity 
of  00,000,  had  men  against  the  Freneh  two  honni 
after  Napoleon's  proclamation  was  read  alood  bj 
die  town  orier.  Palafox,  an  oflBoer  of  the  goaids 
and  one  of  Ferdinand's  retinae  who  had  esoaped 
from  Bayonne,  assumed  command.  He  was  aided 
by  Tio  Jorge  and  Tio  Marin,  two  simple  oitisenSi 

Sorronnded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  Saragossa  pre* 
sented  no  regular  defences  and  possessed  very  few 
gnna,  bat  the  houses  were  massively  built  and  the 
great  monasteries  and  convents,  forty  in  numbeTi 
aenred  as  citadels.  The  Convent  of  San  Joe^,  cor* 
ered  by  the  torrent  Huerba,  and  Monte  TorrerOy  a 
Ugh  hill,  served  for  towers.  Palafox  was  beates 
in  a  suocession  of  preliminary  fights  in  front  of 
Saragossa,  when  LeMyrre  with  his  French  army 
was  maiehing  on  the  hemie  town.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  the  French  drove  Palafox  from  the  oiivw 
groves  and  countiy  hoaaes  between  the  eonvents  of 
San  Jostf  and  Monte  Tocrero.  The  dty  was  doaefyST 
invested.  Two  French  oompanies  penetrated  into' 
the  street  of  Santa  Bngraeia.  The  French  oonld 
have  taken  the  town  had  the  soldiers  not  feared  an 
ambush  and  retired.  Daring  the  night,  the  oittaeBa 
threw  up  defences  and  put  the  whole  city  in  eon- 
dition  to  withstand  assault.  In  the  meanwhile^ 
Palafox  reorossod  the  Bbro  at  Pina,  and  JcHniqg 
Baron  Yersarge  at  Belchite,  gathered  some  8,000 
Boaitteiwd  Sparisii  insurgents.  With  them  he  gaiaad 
the  Xakm  in  the  rear  of  the  French  and  made  oi 
«a  vattev«  Saragossa  by  a  diversicm  from 
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Monte 


that  quarter.  While  still  on  the  march  his  forces 
were  routed  by  two  French  r^ments.  LefebyiCy 
tStSto  during  the  interval,  took  Monte  Torrero  bj  assault. 
Palafox  with  his  beaten  troops  hastened  back  to 
Saragossa  and  entered  the  city  just  in  time  to  see 
the  French  storm  the  convents  of  San  Joe^  and  of 
the  Capuchins.  Both  convents,  though  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  French,  were  again  relinquished 
by  them.  Presently  Lefebvre  received  orders  to 
join  Bessidres  on  the  Ebro  with  one  of  his  bri* 
gades.  General  Yerdier  remained  in  command  with 
10,000  French  soldiers.  This  general,  though  har- 
assed by  small  bodies  of  insurgents  all  around  him, 
pressed  the  siege  more  closely.  During  Jaly  the 
French  made  several  successful  assaults  on  the  gates 
of  El  Carmen  and  the  Portillo.  It  was  on  one  of 
00^1^^^  these  occasions  that  Augustina  Saragossa,  a  young 
a  woman   ^^jj^^^  ^f  twcuty-two,  is  Said  to  havc  leaped  on  a 

cannon  and  to  have  discharged  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  after  which  she  recorded  a  vow  that  she 
would  serve  the  battery  until  the  bitter  end,  be  it 
her  own  death  or  the  relief  of  Saragossa.  She  was 
decorated  with  a  medal  and  henceforth  received  the 
full  pay  of  a  regular  gunner.  Shortly  after  this  the 
besieged  Spaniards  tried  to  retake  Monte  Torrero. 
Nearly  one  thousand  Spanish  regular  soldiers  suc- 
ceeded in  fighting  their  way  into  the  city.  The 
French,  too,  were  increased  to  15,000  by  the  arrival 
of  two  veteran  regiments.  On  August  8,  the  city  was 
bombarded  by  all  the  French  batteries  from  morning 
to  night.  The  Spanish  powder  magazine  was  blown 
up.    The  next  day  the  Convent  of  Santa  Engraoia 
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ivas  Stormed  by  the  French.  A  detachment  of  Desperate 
French  soldiers  got  into  the  old  Moorish  quarter  flghung 
and  terrible  street  fighting  ensued.  Soldiers,  oiti- 
sens,  monks,  women  and  children  took  part  in  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  and  the  French  were  assailed 
on  all  sides.  A  squadron  of  French  cavalry  charged 
tiirough  the  narrow  streets.  They  got  entangled  in 
the  Arco  de  Cineja,  a  crooked  street  with  archways, 
and  were  cut  to  pieces.  During  the  tumult  the  hos* 
pital  for  the  insane  was  set  on  fire  and  the  maniacs 
rushed  out  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  In  another 
part  of  the  city,  the  French  had  been  victorious,  but 
lost  all  by  stopping  to  plunder.  The  Saragossonese 
set  fire  to  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  and  drove 
the  scattered  French  into  the  fire.  At  close  of  day 
the  French  still  held  one  side  of  the  Cosso,  one 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Saragossa,  while  the 
citizens  were  barricaded  on  the  other  side.  Here  the 
most  murderous  fighting  was  carried  on.  The  con- 
tending forces  shot  at  each  other  across  the  street 
with  muskets  and  cannon,  and  gutters  were  filled 
with  dead  bodies.  After  several  days  of  this,  the 
French  sent  a  summons  for  surrender.  They  re- 
ceived the  laconic  answer:  "Guerra  al  cuchillo — 
War  to  the  knife  I ' '  Slowly  the  French  were  mak-  j^^^^^ 
ing  headway  when  orders  came  to  General  VerdierJ}^*** 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  fall  back  on  Larona.  The 
French  retired,  pursued  by  Palafox*s  forces  as  far 
as  to  Navarre. 

In  CataloLia,  the  small  town  of  G^ronade^'mdedTbed*. 
itself  with  equal  success  against  Duhesme.  After  G«roiui' 
a  si^e  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  400  bombs  and 
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kand  gremndn  were  dropped  into  the  town  oa  one 
ringle  nis^t,  the  French  were  f creed  to  relrenft  bj  a 
aortie  of  the  Oeroneee.  Dnheame  had  to  fall  back 
<m  Baroelona,  leaving  hia  artillery  and  ammnnition 
behind  him. 

At  Madrid  the  news  ci  theee  diaasteni  oaaaed  con- 
BtematioQ.  ELing  Joseph  had  reigned  bat  one  week 
when  Dapont  Borrendered  at  Bajrlen.  Joaeph  called 
a  council  of  war.  It  was  propoaed  to  ooncentrato  all 
the  French  force  at  Madrid  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniah 
armies  one  bj  one  aa  they  advanced  to  the  capitaL 
^ph  But  Joseph  had  enough.  He  left  Madrid  on  July 
Madrid      29,  just  uino  days  after  hia  entry  into  the  city. 

A  proclamation  was  published  that  ^^tha  French 
army  would  seek  healthier  quarters  where  the  air 
was  better  and  purer  drinking  water  could  be  ob- 
tained.''  On  the  same  day  that  Madrid  was  thus 
abandoned  an  English  army  of  16,000|  under  Sir 
weiiiikKton  Arthur  Wellesley  (Wellington),  landed  in  Portugal 
lortugai  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  and  marched  to 
Leirra,  sixty  miles  from  Lisbon.  King  Joae|A  in 
the  meanwhile  retreated  over  Yittoria  and  S^ovia 
to  Burgos.  This  town  was  made  the  rendesvona  off 
the  whole  French  army.  Before  leaving  Madrid  the 
French  plundered  the  public  treasury  and  carried  off 
all  the  crown  jewels  of  the  royal  family.  Thence 
arose  a  Spanish  saying:  '^The  crown  of  Spain  was 
too  big  for  Joseph's  head,  so  he  put  it  in  hia 
pouch." 

In  Portugal,  Marshal  Junot  was  unf^ble  to  bring 
more  than  18,000  men  into  the  field  against  the  En* 
glish.    Aware  that  General  Wellealeywoiudahortly 
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be  reinforced  from  the  sea,  Junot  determined  not 
to  await  a  joint  attack  on  Lisbon.  He  advanced  to 
Yimeiro.  There  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  at  the  viimIio 
end  of  which  the  French  retired  in  good  order. 
Jnnot's  forces  could  scarcely  escape  capture,  but 
at  this  point  General  Wellesley  was  replaced  by 
Sir  Harry  Bourrard.  This  commander  entered  into 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  evacuation  of  Portugal. 
In  the  convention  of  Cintra,  signed  August  80,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  French  troops  should  be  shipped 
to  France  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government. 
A  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  riding  at§£2t|£^ 
anchor  in  the  Tagus,  fell  a  prey  to  the  British.  The 
French,  during  their  embarkation,  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  British  bayonets  against  excesses  on  the 
part  of  the  enraged  people  of  Lisbon.  Special  pro- 
tests were  made  against  letting  the  French  carry  off 
the  rich  loot  they  had  gathered  while  in  Portugal. 
Yet  Junot  succeeded  in  carrying  away  with  him  the 
famous  manuscript  Bible  of  Belem,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  In  later  years  these  precious  vol- 
umes had  to  be  bought  back  by  Portugal  at  the 
price  of  80,000  francs. 


The  convention  of  Cintra  afforded  little  glory  foruooSr 
either  side.  When  on  the  point  of  court-martialling 
Junot  for  his  capitulation.  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  British  military  had  ordered  their  own  generals, 
Bourrard,  Wellesley,  Moore,  and  Dalrymple,  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  permitting  Junot  to.  escape 
them. 

While  Jonot's  troops  were  embarking  for  Franoey 
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aDother  moie  famoiis  embttrkatioa  wm  mftda  in 
Denmark.  There  10|000  Spanish  aoldiMSi  enrolled 
nnder  the  French  ei^gleB  of  Bemadottei  with  their 

^SSP"^  oaptain«  the  Maiqnis  of  Bomana,  rB¥olled  againet 
the  French  and  aeiaed  the  idanda  of  Nyborg  and 
iiangland*  Haying  established  oommnnieation  with 
the  Knglishi  thqr  embarked  on  a  British  emiser. 
By  the  middle  of  Angost  they  were  tma^orted  to 
8pain«  with  arms  and  ammnnition,  to  join  the  eawa 
of  their  oonntrymen.  Of  the  entire  Spanish  foraes 
in  ncnrthem  Eok^m,  8,000  hsd  to  be  left  behind. 
Bomana*s  exploit  won  him  a  gmeralship  in  Bpafaiiy 
but  in  French  annals  it  haa  gone  down  aa  the  trea- 
son of  Bomana. 

The  oonseqoences  of  the  French  ronwos  in  %f$SaL 
were  far-reaching.  It  broke  the  qpell  that  the  ama 
of  ITapoleon^  liitherto  invincible,  had  esst  over  the 
^nrit  <^  his  cowed  enemies.  In  Anstriai  the  Minis- 
try of  Stadion,  aided  by  Archdoke  Ohariesi  pnslied 
forward  the  new  armaments  with  fresh  ngor.  The 
peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  (^pressed  nnder  the  new  Ba- 
varian mle,  grew  restive.  In  Pknssia  the  yoni^^ir 
elements  of  the  nation  b^g^  to  seethe^  **I  do  not 
see/*  said  Blttcher,  ''why  we  shooU  not  think  ow- 

^^k  selves  as  good  as  the  Spaniards."  Stein^a  MiniBtry 
adopted  a  policy  of  resistance  to  NapoteoOi  and 
Sohamhorst  infused  the  same  spirit  into  tlM  army. 
The  Sultan  of  Turlroy,  apprehrasive  of  new  French 
and  Bussian  aggressions,  showed  inclination  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Bngland.  Bven  theBv  oC  Moraeoo^ 
All  Mahcnnet,  felt  called  upon  to  issne  a  pioelan» 
tion  of  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  eaasa:  ** Aiwnsb 
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ChristianBl  Ah,  French  dog,  why  did  you  give^^^SST"* 
opiam  to  the  Christians  to  effect  your  entry  into 
their  country  without  exciting  apprehension,  and  to 
come  before  long  to  deprive  me  also  of  my  throne  ? 
Why  did  you  not  enter  sword  in  hand,  that  your 
objects  might  be  seen,  and  the  Christians  might  cut 
off  your  head?  Christians,  attack  these  dogs  and 
defend  your  kingdom,  for  the  son  of  my  friend 
Charles!  Let  Seville  be  firm  and  attack  that  ab- 
horred currish  race,  and  Allah  will  assist  you  I  Let 
the  Englishmen  help  likewise  I  All  nations  heed 
this,  so  ye  may  know  who  the  French  dog  is,  that 
all  may  arise  against  him  with  the  blessing  of 
Allah!" 

In  England,  the  Tories  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  oreai 
cheering  the  Spanish  revolution.  It  was  resolved  ■'^**'*"^ 
to  make  the  most  of  the  foothold  gained  in  Spain 
by  placing  a  strong  army  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  For  America  the  upheaval  in  Spain 
meant  corresponding  upheavals  throughout  Central 
and  South  America.  The  United  States  caught  the 
fever.  President  Jefferson  saw  in  this  an  opportu- 
nity to  offset  the  serious  consequences  of  his  policy 
of  non-intercourse  with  Europe.  Negotiations  were 
Bet  on  foot  to  obtain  the  Floridas  from  Spain.  Na-  f^tSi  tn 
poleon,  treating  all  Spanish  possessions  as  if  they 
were  his  own,  offered  to  cede  Florida  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  join 
in  his  war  with  England.  **War  exists  in  fact  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,"  declared 
Napoleon,  in  a  famous  letter,  transmitted  by  Cham- 
pigny.     *'It  was  declared  practically  when  England 
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poUkhed  her  deoree  against  Ameitoaa  oommMoe." 
General  Armstrong,  at  the  Ameriean  legation  in 
FariBi  waa  informed  that  ^^ahoold  Kngland  make 
any  movement  against  the  Floridasi  Napoleon  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  the  United  States  moved  troops 
there  for  thdr  defenoe."  When  Napoleon  aoffiered 
disaster  in  Spain,  Jeflferaon  at  oooe  saw  a  new  op- 

d^m^  pcurtonity  for  America.  On  Aogost  ft,  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers:  **I  am  ^ad  to  see 
that  Spain  is  likely  to  give  Bonaparte  employmenk 
Tant  mieox  poar  nons.  .  .  •  Should  England 
make  ap  with  ns  while  Bonaparte  continoes  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  moment  may  oooor  when  we  may, 
without  danger  or  commitment  with  either  Fimnoe 
or  England,  seize  this  coantry  to  our  limitB  of 
Louisiana  as  of  right,  and  the  residue  of  the  Flori- 
das  as  reprisal  for  spoliation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
have  an  eye  to  this  in  stationing  our  new  leeruiti 
and  armed  vessels  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  Oragtess 
authorizes  it,  to  strike  in  a  moment'*  Shortly  af- 
terward the  Cabinet  debated  the  subject  Jeflhoon 
recorded  this  memorandum  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America:  *'If  you  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom  and  family  of 

g^^gg^  Spain,  we  are  contented;  but  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  see  you  pass  under  the  domin- 
ion or  ascendency  of  France  or  England.*'  Here  is 
to  be  seen  the  germ  ot  the  famous  American  attitude 
oward  the  Old  World,  enunciated  in  later  yean  by 
Monroe.  In  truth,  Jefferson  and  his  Southern  sup- 
porters cared  little  for  the  cause  of  Spanish  free- 
dom.    The  independence  of  the  Spanish  ooloniea 
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fiom  Boiopeui  rule  in  any  form  was  Jeffei8oii*8 
BleadfaBi  ideal.     Thronghooi  Sooth  Amerioa,  in 
Mexico,   Caba,  and  in  the  Floridaa,  meanwhile, 
the  Spanish  patriote  were  eager  to  do  their  part 
for  the  mother  ooontry.    The  French  settleni  weresaHMnn 
driven  oat  of  Porto  Bico,  Deseada  and  Maria  Qa-Mttim 
lante.    In  Caba,  the  Spanish  goyemor  had  difltenlty 
in  prerenting  a  massacre  of  the  French  at  Havana 
and  Santiago  de  Caba.    All  Florida  was  aeelhing. 
J^Eeraon's  non-committal  attitnde  toward  this  moffe* 
ment  gave  rise  to  a  sospicion  in  America  that  the 
President   was   secretly    leagaed   with   NapoleoB. 
This   kst   him   many   supporters    in    the   Nortfi.^^]i^ 
The  New  England  conscience  deohred  itnlf  with 
fervor  lor  the  Spanish  cause.    Northan  c^ipositioii 
to  the  eontinaed  immolation  of  American  trade  on 
the  ahar  of  Jefferson's  embargo  grew  exceedingly 
bitter.    A  young  New  England  poet,  William  Ool^  BiyMit^ 
len  Bryant,  then  barely  in  his  teens,  published  what  ^^'^'^ 
he  called  ''The  Embargo:  a  Satire  against  Thomaa 
Jefferson** : 


•c 


And  thou,  the  ■oorn  of  efsrj  patriol  dmm^ 
Thy  ooniitry*t  niin  «id  lier  ooiidcI1*s  8 


Qo»  wretch  I    Resign  the  Prasidentiftl  ohAir» 

BbdoM  thy  secret  meMures,  fbol  or  fair; 

Go  sMTofa  with  cnrioot  eye  lor  homed  frogi 

'Mid  the  wiid  waste  «<  Loaieiana  hQga» 

Or,  where  Ohio  roOs  hie  tarhld  stream, 

nig  for  hnge  bonea,  thy  glory  and  thy  themet** 

In  later  lifo  Bryant  wonld  have  given  mnch  to 
aopprosa  this  boyish  libel,  as  nnfortnnate  in  its  con- 
ceplion  as  it  was  lacking  in  felicity  of  versiflcation* 
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Tet  Bryant's  verses  reflected  the  spirit  then  pre- 
vailing in  certain  parts  of  America.    The  cost  of 
resuits'of*  the  embargo  to  the  nation  had  been  fearf oL    At  a 

Ameiicaa 

embargo  moment's  notice,  President  Jefferson  and  his  follow* 
ers  in  Congress  had  bidden  all  ocean  commerce  to 
cease.  Every  ship  was  withdrawn  from  the  sea  and 
merchants  closed  their  doors.  American  prodnots 
sank  in  value.  Wheat  dropped  from  two  doUan  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.  Other  produce  became 
unsalable,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  timber. 
Artisans  ceased  working,  laborers  dropped  their 
tools  and  wages  stopped.  Every  imported  article 
rose  in  price.  Thousands  of  sailors  hung  idle 
around  the  wharves.  A  British  traveller,  Lam* 
bert,  visiting  New  York  in  1808,  sent  home  this 
description:  ^^The  port,  indeed,  was  full  <^  ship* 
ping,  but  they  were  dismantled  and  laid  up.  Their 
decks  were  cleared,  their  hatches  fastened  down^ 
and  scarcely  a  sailor  was  to  be  found  on  board. 
Not  a  box,  bale,  cask,  barrel  or  package  was  to  bo 
seen  upon  the  wharves.  Many  of  the  counting* 
houses  were  shut  up  or  advertised  to  be  let,  and 
the  few  solitary  merchants,  clerks,  porters,  and  la- 
borers that  were  to  be  seen  were  walking  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  The  coffee* 
houses  were  almost  empty.  The  streets  near  the 
waterside  were  all  but  deserted.  The  ^rass  had 
BufferiDff  *>©g^^  to  grow  upou  the  wharves."  In  the  South 
soutii  the  effects  of  the  embargo  were  felt  the  worst.  To* 
bacco,  rice  and  cotton  were  almost  worthless,  yet 
400,000  negro  slaves  had  to  be  supported.  Jeffer- 
son's own  State,   Virginia,  sunk  into  stagnatidu 
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Tlie  Preaklent's  private  funilj  f wtane  was  involvad 
io  the  geDenJ  ruin. 

By  the  time  Jeffenon  was  ready  to  hand  over  the 
reinB  of  power  to  hie  ohoeen  party  Buooefleory  lladt- 
eon,  the  politioal  eonfiequeoees  of  the  embaigo  <>^  uniMinn 
made  themaelvee  felt  New  England  was  lost  toapSeimri 
Jefferson's  party.  After  the  spring  elections  and 
during  smnmer,  Maasachiifletts  declared  for  Fedend- 
isnu  GaUatint  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasofy, ' 
knew  best  the  difficnlties  created  by  the  embaigo, 
began  to  despair.  Early  in  summer  he  wrote: 
**From  present  appearances  the  Federalists  will 
torn  us  out  by  the  4th  of  March  next.  I  think 
that  Vermont  is  lost  New  Hampshire  is  in  a  bad 
way,  and  Pennsylvania  is  extremely  doubtful/* 
And  again:  *^If  propositions  frcmi  Oreat  Britain 
ot  other  events  do  not  put  it  in  our  power  to  raise 
the  embargo  before  the  1st  <^  October,  we  shall  lose 
the  Presidential  election.  I  think  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Western  States,  Viiginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  part  of  Georgia  are  the  only  sound  States." 
Nothing  saved  Jefferson's  party  but  the  fact  that 
the  exponents  of  the  governu^^nt  divided  thdr 
foioes  bet¥re»i  three  candidates — CHinton,  Monroe 
and  Pinckney.  James  Madison  was  dected  Presi- iiadiMn 
dent  and  Gteorge  0.  Olintcm,  as  the  second  strong- Pk«*>d«a* 
est  candidate,  was  re-elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  Federalist  votes  had  risen  from  fourteen  to 
forty -seven  votes. 

The  consequences  of  the  embargo,  while  by  no 
means  so  disastrous  in  England,  were  serious  enoqgh 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
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SJ^Sotu  The  Ministry  was  driven  to  admit  that  "loss  to 
^^'  America  was  loss  to  Great  Britain,  just  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  had  meiant  prosperity 
for  the  mother  country."  Napoleon  took  the  same 
view.  In  his  report  on  foreign  relations,  September 
1,  1808,  he  expressed  approval  of  the  embaigo: 
"The  Americans — This  people,  who  placed  their 
fortune,  their  prosperity  and  almost  their  ezist- 
ence  in  commerce,  have  given  the  example  of 
a  great  and  courageous  sacrifice.  By  a  general 
embargo,  they  have  interdicted  all  commercial  ex- 
change, rather  than  shamefully  submit  to  that  trib- 
ute which  the  English  pretend  to  impose  on  the 
shipping  of  all  nations." 

The  aspect  of  other  foreign  afiairs  appeared  less 
satisfactory  to  Napoleon.  The  new  military  reforms 
that  were  under  way  in  Austria  and  Prussia  gave 
rise  to  serious  apprehension.  The  alliance  with  Bus- 
sia  likewise  seemed  shaky.  To  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria,  Napoleon  wrote  a  remonstrance  against 
all  attempts  at  further  hostility,  with  this  threaten- 
ing conclusion:  "All  that  you  have  now,  you  have 
solely  through  r*iy  goodwill."  On  September  8, 
he  concluded  a  new  convention  between  France  and 
further      Prussia.      The   Prussian   army  was  reduced  from 

humbled  "^ 

80,000  to  40,000.  The  war  indemnity  still  due 
to  France  was  declared  to  be  146,000,000  francs. 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  Prince  of  Prussians  protest 
that  19,000,000  only  remained  to  be  paid  I  Until 
the  final  payment  of  the  indemnity.  Prince  William 
oi  Prussia  undertook  to  remain  in  France*  The 
Prussian  strongholds  of  Glogau,  Stettin  and  Kos- 
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trin  were  to  lemain  in  French  handg,  garrifloned  bjr 
10|0(X)  men  at  Prussian  expense.  Soch  were  the 
liard  o<MiditionB  impoBed  at  a  time  that  the  Prossian 
leyenues  amounted  to  886,000  thalers,  while  the 
pablic  expenses  ran  up  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
Bendes  this,  Napoleon  exacted  that  seven  militarjr 
ioada  ware  to  run  through  PmssiSi  and  the  region 
aiOQDd  Magdeburg  was  to  be  oeded  to  Franoa 
After  this  convention  had  been  duly  signed  at 
Plaris,  the  resignation  of  Stein's  Ministry  was  onlyMfa*"^^ 
a  question  of  time.  Stein  had  beooma  peraona 
iognria  with  Mapoleon  sinoe  one  of  his  oonfidential 
despatehea  to  the  Piinee  of  Wittgenstein  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  <^  the  Frenoh.  In  this  letter  Sleia 
wioto  under  date  of  Angnst  16, 1806:  *'The  ezaqper- 
atfam  in  Germany  increases  daily.  It  must  be  en- 
eouraged  and  stimulated.  The  affairs  of  Spain  are 
■laki^g  a  profound  impression.  They  prove  what 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  foreseen,"  eto.  Na- 
poleon  had  this  letter  printed  in  the  **Monitenr" 
with  this  comment:  **The  King  of  Pmssia  may  be 
pitied  tcx  having  Ministers  who  are  as  unskilful  as 
they  are  perverse.*' 

Stein  asked  for  his  dismissal.  For  a  while  hia 
Ministry  lingered  on.  On  September  11,  Napo- 
leon wrote  to  Soult:  *'l  have  demanded  that  Stein fct^tfrig^ 
be  expelled  from  the  Ministry.  Otherwise  the^'^ 
King  of  Prusraa  shall  not  re-enter  possession  of 
his  States.  I  have  placed  Stein's  property  in 
Westphalia  under  sequestration." 

For  Napoleon  much  depended  now  on  tiie  attitude 
of  Bnssia.    To  elear  up  the  sitoationy  he  arranged 
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for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Czar,  to  be  held  at 
Brfart  It  was  to  be  made  a  State  aflEair,  attended 
by  all  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
On  September  27,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  Spanish  junta  at  Aran* 
jaez,  the  princes  met  at  Erfurt  The  departure  of 
Alexander  from  St  Petersburg,  and  of  Napoleon 
from  Paris,  was  calculated  to  a  nicety,  so  that  the 
two  might  arrive  on  the  same  day.  Napoleon  took 
pains  to  reach  Erfurt  first  in  order  to  welcome 
Alexander  a  few  miles  beyond  the  town.  Through- 
out  the  festivities  that  followed  he  had  Alexander 
placed  at  his  right  to  show  that  he  was  receiving 
him  on  his  own  soil.  All  the  expenses  of  this  ocoa* 
tocof  sion  were  paid  from  the  French  civil  list.  Die  tol« 
len  Tage  (The  mad  days)  at  Erfurt,  as  the  Germans 
called  them,  lasted  three  weeks.  Among  those  who 
attended  were  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg,  the  Prince  Primate,  the  Archduke  of 
Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  many  minor 
princes.  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  was  not  in- 
vited. Nor  did  Napoleon  heed  the  hints  of  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  that  he 
be  bidden  to  attend.  To  gain  some  information  <^ 
what  went  on,  Emperor  Francis  sent  Baron  de  Vin* 
cent,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand,  to  deliver  an  ostensi* 
ble  letter  of  goodwill  to  both  the  emperors.  Erfurt 
was  so  filled  with  notables  that  a  French  officer  of 
the  guard,  so  the  story  has  it,  once  stopped  a  drum* 
beat  salute  to  a  passing  Qerman  prince  with  the 
words:  ''Taisez  vous^^  ce  n'est  qu'un  roil"  For 
the  benefit  of  the  invited  guests  the  entire  Comedie 
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FranQaise  played  classic  dramas  to  a  pit  full  of 
royalties.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  Alexan- 
der repeated  to  Napoleon  the  line  from  (Edipos: 
*'The  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods/'  Of  mutual  compliments  there  was  no  end. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Czar,  Napoleon  decorated  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  who  had  distinguished  them- 
aelyes  in  the  campaign  against  Russia.  Prince  Wil-  ^SSSS^^ 
liam  of  Prussia  was  bidden  to  attend  a  rabbit  hunt 
on  the  battlefield  of  Jena. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  those  days 
was  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Goethe.  The 
great  German  poet  had  just  finished  the  first  part 
of  his  ''Fausf  Unlike  bis  contemporaries,  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  Koerner,  Bueckert  and  Von  Amdt, 
whose  writings  at  this  time  were  all  intensely  patri* 
otic,  Goethe  was  an  open  admirer  of  Napoleon. 
Bonaparte  in  his  turn  admired  Goethe.  When 
Bonaparte  sailed  to  Egypt,  Goethe's  early  master- 
piece, ''The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  had  accompanied 
him.  In  later  years  the  same  book  served  to  ligbten 
Napoleon's  solitude  at  St.  Helena.  Tbe  two  men,  gjJgJJJ* 
standing  each  in  his  way  on  the  pinnacle  of  genius 
and  of  egotism,  met  as  equals.  ''Yous  dtes  un 
homme,  Monsieur  de  Goethe,"  said  Napoleon  as  be 
decorated  him  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
''Voili  un  homme,"  remarked  Goethe  to  his  neigh- 
bor. Previous  to  this,  the  poet  had  written  a  hynm 
of  praise  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  sang: 

**DoubtB,  that  have  baffled  ihouaandB,  he  has  aolied} 
Ideas,  o*er  which  centuries  have  brooded, 
Bi§  giant  mind  intoitivelj  ocnnpaBsed.'* 


end  of  hifi  days,  the  poet  admi 
later  im-    Napoleou's  criticisins.      Napoleo 
Goethe  to  write  a  new  drama  on  J 
might  be  an  impioyement  on  Shali 
flattered  the  Oerman  poet     She 
im)to  a  letter  to  Oolfea:  ^^I  oonfesa 
IB  nothing  more  elevating  or  moi 
eoold  have  liai^>ened  to  me  than 
the  Fiendi  emper^Hr,  and  the  man 
befwe  have  I  foimd  so  aympatheti 
met  mei  if  I  may  oae  the  expreaaic 
as  an  eqoal/'    Goethe  met  Napola 
ber.    A  week  later,  at  a  eonrt  ball 
NjHf^^   poleon  met  another  famoos  Gtormai 
While  llie  Oaar  was  exoiting  the  i 
bj  his  gmoeCnl  dancing,  Napoleon  c 
into  a  comer,  and  talked  to  him  al 
and  a  half.    An  interesting  rec(Md 
tion  has  been  giyen  bj  Wieland: 
Botwithstanding  my  wretched  eelel 
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From  his  utterances  on  poetry,  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  he  was  without  deep  feeling— our  German  Ge- 
miith.  .  .  .  Though  the  man  was  uncommonly 
friendly  and  affable  with  me,  it  yet  appeared  to 
me  at  times  as  though  Napoleon  wore  a  mask 
of  bronze." 

Napoleon's  most  important  interviews,  of  course,  ^Hf^SSt^ 
were  with  Alexander,  as  were  the  meetings  of  Tal-  *"*  *"**» 
leyrand  and  De  Ghampigny  with  Count  BomanzoVi 
the  Russian  Prime  Minister.    The  Czar,  in  return 
for  a  free  hand  in  Finland  and  in  the  Balkans,  ac- 
knowledged Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  agreed  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Napoleon  in  case  France  were 
the  first  to  be  attacked.     Napoleon,  at  the  Czar's 
request,  remitted  20,000,000  francs  from  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  King  of  Prussia.    Talley- 
rand, at  one  of  his  frequent  audiences  with  the 
Czar,   first  broached  the  subject    of   the  possible  t..,,^!,^. 
divorce  of  Josephine.     With  this  contingency  in  ^^^"^ 
view,    he    voiced    Napoleon's    suit   for   the  hand 
of  Alexander's   sister,   but  Alexander  begged  to 
be  excused.    Talleyrand  improved  the  occasion  by 
obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess  for  his  nepheWi 
Egmont  de  Perigord. 

Before  leaving  Erfurt,  the  two  emperors  issued 
a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  England.  It  opened 
Ihus:  **  Brought  together  at  Erfurt,  our  first  thought 
is  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  the  wants  of  every  people, 
and  to  seek  a  speedy  pacification  with  your  Majesty, 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  miseries  which 
oppress  all  nations.  .  .     The  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  state  of  agitation  and  misery  in  vluoh  IIm  ati^- 
nation  of  maritime  commeroe  has  plaoed  the  gieat- 

m^w  esl  nations.  We  unite  in  entmnting  your  Ma|eBty 
to  listen  to  the  vdoe  of  homant^  ailfttHwng  that  of 
passions."  The  letter  oondnded  in  the  same  atamin. 
England^s  answer  to  the  joint  propoeala  was  sub- 
mitted by  Canning  to  the  Russian  A  mhassadnr  in 
Paris.  The  British  official  note  b^gan  in  tUa  wiae: 
**The  King  has  unifcnrmly  deolared  his  readiiMss  and 
desire  to  enter  into  n^otiations  for  a  genecal  peaoa 
im  terms  consistent  with  the  honor  of  his  Ifajesty's 
crown,  with  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  with 
the  permanent  repose  and  security  of  Buiope.  His 
Majesty  repeats  that  declaration.  •  .  •  If  the  oauae 
of  much  misery  is  to  be  found  in  the  stagnation  of 
commercial  intercourse,  although  his  Majesty  cannot 
be  expected  to  hear  with  unqualified  regret  that  the 

oaimiork  system  devised  for  the  destruction  <^  the  commeroe 
of  his  subjects  has  recoiled  upon  its  anthots  or  its 
instruments— yet  it  is  neither  in  the  di^xxntion  of 
his  Majesty  nor  in  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  be  reigns  to  rejoice  in  the  privationa  and  un- 
happiness  even  <^  the  nations  which  are  combined 
against  him. 

''In  the  progress  of  a  war,  b^un  for  sdf-defenoe, 
new  obligations  have  been  imposed  upon  England 
in  behalf  of  powers  whom  the  aggressions  of  a  com- 
m<m  enemy  have  compelled  to  make  comnum  cause 
with  his  Majesty,  or  who  have  solicited  his  Maj- 
esty's assistanoe  and  support  in  the  vindication  of 
their  national  independence.  •  •  •  The  interests  of 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  and  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty 
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are  confided  to  his  Majesty ^b  assistance.    With  the 
King  of  Sweden  his  Majesty  is  connected  by  ties 
of  the  closest  alliance.     With  Spain  his  Majesty, 
though  not  bound  by  any  formal  instrument,  in  the  g^^  ^ 
face  of  all  the  world  has  contracted  engagements  ^[S&oo 
no  less  binding  than  the  most  solemn  treaties.     His 
Majesty  therefore  assumes  that  in  overtures  for  gen* 
era!  peace  Spain  is  understood  to  be  a  party  to  any 
negotiations  in  which    England  is  invited  to  en- 
gage" 
The  upshot  of  the  new  peace  overtures  was  that 

France  and  Russia  declined  to  admit  the  Spanish  *'in- 
surgents"  to  any  part  in  the  negotiations.  George 
m.  of  England  issued  a  formal  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  continuance  of  the  war:  '*We  deeply 
lament  an  issue  by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
are  aggravated  and  prolonged.  But  neither  the 
honor  of  the  crown  nor  the  generosity  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  would  sanction  the  abandonment  of  ^sngiaBd 
brave  and  loyal  people,  who  are  fighting  for  ajp***^*™ 
that  is  dear  to  man ;  and  whose  exertions  in  a  cause 
00  unquestiooably  just  we  have  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  to  sustain." 

England's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Penin* 
sula  was  at  first  resented  by  Portuguese  and  Span* 
iards  alike.  When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  brought 
the  first  British  expedition  to  Spain  his  services 
were  declined  in  one  port  after  another,  until  he 
betook  himself  to  Portugal.  After  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  the  Portuguese  junta  recorded  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  manner  of  its  conclasion.  It  ap- 
peared for  a  while  as  if  fears  of  too  permanent  a 
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British  lodgment  wete  almost  m  fltrong  m  hatred  of 
the  French.  A  late  instaikoe  oC  tUa  ooonned  wImii 
Oolonel  Doyle  oiganiaed  the  Spanish  priaoneBi  at 
Portsmoath  and  sailed  with  them  for  Ooralifu  The 
prisoners,  who  had  been  armed  and  dotbad  by  Kng* 
land,  mntinied  and  carried  the  transport  to  diHsrant 
ports  of  Spain,  whence  they  went  to  their  homes. 
After  Joseph's  retreat  from  ICadrid,  the  innume* 

camgusTii  tion  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  oaasea  aa  a  apon* 
taneous  popular  movement.  Thenceforward  it  be- 
came  a  war  for  the  military  control  <rf  the  Peninanln, 
condacted  between  France  and  yariona  organiaed 
bodies  of  men,  now  Spaniards,  now  Portngueae^  bow 
Englishmen.  The  most  picturesque  aooounta  of 
this  warfare  may  be  found  in  such  booka  aa  Chddos* 
**Bpiaodios  Nacionalee,"  BlacJonore'a  ^' Alice  Lot* 

'^^S^  raine,"  or  Lever's  ''Charles  O'MaUey.*'  When  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  opened  a  way  for  operatioos 
in  Spain,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  sent  Lohi  William 
Bentinck  to  Spain  to  arrange  a  plan  of  oo-opemtion 
with  the  Spanish  generals.  Associated  with  him 
were  a  number  of  British  military  agenta  whoae 
divergent  plans  added  greatly  to  the  confuaiott  al- 
ready existing  among  the  Spanish  leadm  of  the 
war. 

oooDQUof      A  council  of  most  of  the  generah  commaiidiBg 

ai  ludiid  armies  was  held  at  Madrid  in  the  autumn,  fjatitslioa. 
Llama,  Cuesta,  Infantado  and  others  came.  Blake 
gave  his  proxy  to  Infantado,  while  Pdafox  waa  rep- 
resented by  a  member  of  his  staff.  They  could  not 
agree  upon  a  general-in-chief,  but  decided  to  nmHib 
their  forces  in  the  so-called  army  of  the  eentre. 
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Bt6q  this  nuyfemeiil  ww  earned  od  but  pertklly. 
Owing  to  the  laeticmal  intrigneB  and  eorraptioii  ex- 
inttng  among  ^e  Spaniah  juntaa,  Oaatallos  dedared  |>,  . 
he  would  no  longer  serve  onder  them.  Ooesta  waa^^g^s^ 
leady  to  pat  Ihe  jontaa  down  by  lotee  of  arma,  and 
Ptfafox  hdd  himaelf  quite  aloof  aa  a  aoooeaafiil 
Oaptain-generaL  In  the  end  a  oentral  gOYemmest 
waa  yealed  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  advioe  of 
JjOfd  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Stuart,  who  were  authoriaed 
to  aiqiply  the  goTocnment  with  British  fonds,  Oaa- 
taloa  was  to  be  af^xnnted  generalisainio.  His  ap* 
pointBMBt,  however,  was  deferred  on  the  ctaraoter- 
latio  ground  that  when  the  enemy  was  driven  over 
die  frontier  he  might  then  have  leiaore  to  aaanme 
eoounand.  Yet  the  eonditicm  of  the  Spaniah  aol* 
diera,  iU  led,  poorly  armed  and  half  naked,  waa 
deelared  by  Mr.  Stoart  to  be  ''neither  ealoolated 
to  inqiire  eonn^  nor  to  inereaae  enthnaiaam." 

Napoleon,  during  the  interim,  had  not  been  idle. 
While  be  was  eonv«sing  with  poets  and  prineea  at! 
Rvfnrt,  and  dangling  the  olive  biaaeh  before  the 
eyea  of  BngUshmen,  his  armies  were  marching 
aoutbward  from  the  banks  of  the  Viatnia,  Slbe^ 
Danabe  and  Bhine— northward  from  Italy  and  Dal- 
Bmtui  and  from  all  p<Hnts  of  France.  Denmark  waa 
evacnated  and  100,000  soldiers  of  the  Empire  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Proseian  Statea.  The  Frenoh 
garrisons  left  in  (Germany  were  concentrated  on  the 
side  of  Anstoria.  The  army  in  Italy  waa  plaead 
under  Prince  Eugene  de  Beanhamais  and  MafM^na. 
Marat  in  Naples  was  directed  to  Tsiae  a  Neap<^taii 
army  wfaerewitfi   to  threaten   Sicily.     In  Fraaea 
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80,000  new  reoruits,  called  to  arms  before  their 
time,  were  sent  to  support  tlie  veterans  in  Spain, 
while  80,000  more  beardless  yonths  were  called  to 
the  colors  as  reserves.  The  march  of  the  mnlti- 
HapoieoQ  tudc  was  inccssant.  As  the  soldiers  poured  through 
TSog^^i^  Paris,  Napoleon  addressed  them:  ^^Soldiersi  I  have 
need  of  you.  This  day,  without  a  moment  of  le* 
pose,  I  command  you  to  traverse  France.  The 
hideous  presence  of  the  Leopard  contaminates  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  terror  he  must 
fly  before  you.  Let  us  bear  our  triumphant  eagles 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  There  we  have  injuriee 
to  avenge." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Oorps  Legislatif ,  October 
20,  the  Emperor  declared:  ''In  a  few  days  I  go  to 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  and  with  the 
aid  of  God  to  crown  the  King  of  Spain  in  Madrid 
— ^to  plant  my  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon."  On 
the  same  day  Sir  John  Moore  left  Lisbon  with  his 
British  force  to  march  for  Madrid. 
^^J^r  Napoleon  arrived  in  Bayonne  on  November  8,  and 
^I^SSISiMid  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  once  at  the  head  of  12,000 
troops.  Within  two  days  he  joined  his  brother 
Joseph  at  Yittoria.  By  this  time  the  French  troops, 
immediately  available,  numbered  more  than  90,000. 
They  were  distributed  at  various  points  under  Mar* 
shals  Money,  Ney,  Bessidres,  and  Generals  Salignji 
Dorsienne,  Menthion,  La  Orange  and  Dunat.  Tlia 
Spaniards  numbered  76,000.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
brother  Joseph's  dispositions,  Napoleon  at  onoe 
took  command.  While  Sir  John  Moore,  with  his 
British  army,  was  floundering  along  the  wretched 
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madi  of  Fottogal  and  northern  Spain,  Napolaoo 
was  oondacting  his  military  moTements  with  aoow- 
tomed  preoiaion  and  despatch. 

The  Spanish  forces  had  at  last  been  united  under 
OartaBiw.  Tliey  crossed  the  Blno  at  three  pcnnts, 
and  took  poseesaion  of  Lerin,  Viana,  Oapporoeo 
and  other  French  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bbro.  The  French  did  not  <4>poee  Gastallos'  ad- 
yance  toward  Pampelnna  any  further  than  was 
Beeeesaiy  to  mask  their  own  operations.  Marshal 
Money  decoyed  Oastaflos  well  beyond  the  banks  of  o^Mtanoa 
the  AUagon  and  Bbro.  Then,  suddenly,  Marshal  aSflST"^ 
Ney,  dashing  across  the  riYer  in  three  separate  col- 
imms,  took  the  Spanish  poets  of  Lagrona  and  Gol- 
chora.  He  threw  the  whole  army  into  confosion 
and  cnt  off  communication  between  Oastallos'  main 
army  and  Blake's  corps. 

In  a  series  of  actkma  during  the  flmt  week  of 
KoTcmber,  the  %)anish  right  wing  under  General 
Blake  was  driven  south  from  Durango  to  Guenaa, 
from  Quenas  to  Valmesda,  and  from  there  to  Espi- 
noea.  In  the  strong  position  there  the  Ghdlican 
army  made  a  stand  in  order  to  save  its  magazines  giittte  or 
and  artillery,  but  was  routed  after  two  days  of 
fighting.  Most  of  the  guns  were  captured  by  the 
French.  General  Blake,  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army^  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias.  Marshal  Soult  occupied  Santander  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  The  Bishop  of  St  Anderos  took  refuge 
in  an  English  frigate.  Napoleon  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Burgos.  This  town  was  sacked  under 
his  eyes.    An  eye-witnesB  has  told  how  he  saw  a 
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wheel  to  IIm  \dt,  enyeloped  tiie  enemy.  Tfae  mo- 
ment when  lialf  the  enemy's  line  loand  itself  Aos 
tnmad  and  defeated  was  that  in  which  Gbneral 
Lsgrange  attacked  tiie  Tillage  of  Oaacante  and  orer^  %£S?Sr* 
throw  Gsataiioe'  Kne.  Thejr  afaandooed  tlie  field 
of  batde,  leaving  behind  their  artillery  and  a  gnat 
mmabn  d  prismen.  The  oayalry  panned  the  le- 
of  the  enemy'a  army  to  Malleny  in  the  diiee- 
cf  Saragoasa,  and  to  Terragona,  in  the  directiOB 
oC  Agveda.  Seven  standards,  thirty  guns,  twdve- 
ooloBela,  three  hundred  offioera,  and  five  thonsand 
tRK^fiB  of  the  line  were  taken.  No  quarter  was 
given  to  any  of  the  peasants  found  in  anuL  Four 
dKNiBaDd  Spaniards  were  felt  dead  or  {donged 
into  the  Ebro.  Victory  was  thus  stmck  home  aa 
with  a  thnnderbolt  and  the  league  of  our  enemies 
ia  di^)ened." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tudeb  fell  short  of  Napo- 
leon's expectations,  for,  thanks  to  the  caiel< 
or  stabbonmess  of  Key,  who  rejected  Jcnnini^s 
geetiona  to  advance  at  once  upon  Oaiatyud,  Oas- 
tatos  was  able  to  rally  20,000  of  hin  men  at  that 
place.    By  tiie  batde  of  Tndela  the  road  was  laMinwoh 
open  to  Madrid.    On  November  29,  the  French  ad-  ^^»^^ 
vanoe  guard  reached  the  foot  of  the  Somosierra. 
In  the  strong  pass  of  El  Puerto,  11,000  ^Mmiaida, 
under   Don    Benito    San   Juan,   were   judiciously 
poetod.     A  battery  ci  sixteen  guns  planted  in  the 
neck  of  the  pass  swept  Ae  steep  road«    The  Span 
iah  infantry  lay  in  the  mountain  ridges,  one  Hue 
above  llie  other,  with   intrenchments  at  all  open 
parts.    A  French  detachment,  sent  to  atladc  the 


tne  crest.     At  this  moment  Napo 
mouth  of  the  pass,  through  the  ha 
infantry.     The  blue  smoke  of  mu 
the  road.     In  sadden  inspiratioi 
ii^ii^e^^  Polish  Lancers  of  his  guard  to  cha 
tain-side  and  take  the  Spanish  gun 
rons  dashed  up  the  steep  road, 
orimson-clad  wild  horsemen  swept 
sharpshooters  on  both   sides,  the 
charged  their  muskets  and  ran  to^ 
of  the  pass.    The  first  platoon  of  t 
down,  but  the  others  galloped  oy< 
Kraszjnski  and  Montbrun.      The 
of  the  Poles  were  mowed  down  by 
before  the  gunners  could  reload,  tl 
upon  them.    Leaping  their  horses  o^ 
ments,  they  took  the  battery.    The  S 
drawn  up  on  both  sides,  took  to  it 
lippe  de  S      ir.  a  favnritA  f%f  ♦v*^  : — 
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handred  horsemen.  Madrid  was  now  uncovered. 
On  the  news  of  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Somo- 
sierra,  the  central  junta  left  Aranjuez  and  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  the  capital  to  the  people. 
Barricades  were  erected  and  volunteers  enrolled  in 
Madrid.  But  without  any  leadership  but  that  of 
Tommaso  Di  Morla,  the  former  governor  of  Cadiz,  ^JSJ^^ 
everything  went  topsy-turvy.  Sand  having  been 
found  in  a  number  of  cartridges  and  in  a  powder 
magazine,  the  mob  lynched  the  Municipal  Admin- 
istrator, Marquis  de  Perales.  On  December  2,  the 
French  army  appeared  in  force  before  the  gates. 
Napoleon  called  for  a  surrender.  His  summons  was 
ignored.  The  next  day  French  batteries  played  on 
the  Buen  Betiro,  commanding  the  town,  while  as- 
saults were  made  on  the  gates  of  Alcala,  Beccollets, 
Atocha  and  Fuen  Caril.  A  breach  having  been 
opened,  the  French  division  of  Yillate  stormed  the 
Betiro.  The  Madrilefios  fell  back  behind  their 
barricades.  Again  Napoleon  called  for  a  surren- 
der. Morla,  with  Yriarte,  replied  by  asking  for 
an  armistice.  The  next  day  Madrid  capitulated. 
Napoleon  with  his  army  made  a  triumphal  entry  ^ 
into  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  shut  themselves^***** 
up  in  their  houses,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
welcome  of  the  French.  After  some  excesses  of 
the  mob  against  the  French  soldiers.  Napoleon  can- 
celled all  the  terms  of  his  capitulation.  He  notified 
the  paroled  Spanish  ofiicers  that  they  were  prison- 
ers. Sentences  of  imprisonment  were  likewise  im- 
posed upon  the  Prince  of  Castelfranco,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  Count  d'Altamira  and  the  Mar- 


1  Shall  know  how  to  make  n 
all  rebels,  for  God  has  given  ni 
will  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 
date  the  prosperity  of  Spain." 

Another  decree  was  in  r^ard 
eyaouation  of  Berlin  by  the  Frenc 
tioned,  but  one  Stein,  the  fallen 
%}«        Prasaia,  was  declared  to  be  an  < 

exiled  ' 

of  the  empire.  His  property  w£ 
he  was  ordered  to  be  apprehende< 
escaped  across  the  border  to  Bohei 
ing  homiliation  to  the  King  of  Prt 
pelled  to  pursue  with  his  police,  a 
wisest  counsellor  he  had  ever  hac 
drid,  Napole<  i  learned  of  the  rece 
Tofkish  ^Q  ^  ^  ntin<^le.  The  Jan 
reiShiiioo  again  had  airanffled  Moataphi 

ier.     !         k  h  oself  up 

la  of  "Haa** 
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inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Spaniards  and 
took  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  Sir  John 
Moore,  marching  into  Spain,  learned  at  Salamanca 
of  the  disasters  that  had  overtaken  the  Spanish 
army.  His  own  artillery  and  cavalry  did  not  re- 
join him  until  December.     Moore  at  first  decided 

*  SlrJofan 

to  retreat  to  Portugal,   leaving  an  order  for  SirJJjJSjj. 
David  Baird  to  return  to  Corufia.     At  the  entreat-  ^^^^ 
ies  of  the  Spanish  general,  and  of  Frere,  the  British 
envoy  to  the  central  junta,  Moore  agreed  to  march 
to  Yalladolid,   thereby  sacrificing  his  communica- 
tions inih  Portugal.     Henceforth  his  base  must  be 
Corufia.     On  December  20,  he  effected  a  junction 
with  Baird  at  Majojorga,  which  brought  his  forces 
up  to  26,000  men.     Marshal  Soult  fell  back  before  ntrognom 
them  beyond  Sahagun. 

Napoleon  divined  the  significance  of  Moore's 
movement.  ** Everything  leads  me  to  believe,"  he 
wrote  to  Joseph,  as  he  left  Madrid,  *^that  they  are 
evacuating  Portugal,  and  directing  their  line  of 
operation  on  Corufia.  In  making  this  retrograde 
movement,  they  may  hope  to  inflict  a  check  on 
Marshal  Soult's  corps."  Late  in  December  he 
wrote  to  Josephine:  *^I  am  starting  this  moment. 
I  am  going  to  outmanoeuvre  the  English.  They 
appear  to  have  their  reinforcements  and  now  wish 
to  play  the  swaggerers."  That  evening  he  ^^rossed ^^^^^^^^ 
the  Guadarrama  in  a  fearful  storm.  The  snow  wasgJJJJ.*** 
so  thick  that  all  had  to  dismount  and  plod  on  foot, 
with  Napoleon  leading  the  way.  On  Christmas  Day 
the  Emperor  was  near  Valladolid,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  catching  the  English  between  his  own 


Astorga,    blowing   up   the   bri 
F\gkAoi     General  Lefebvre,  with  an  ad) 
RioiSco    airy  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  w 
up  that  he  swam  his  squadrc 
There  they  were  met  by  Lord 
of  oavalry  and  were  put  to  tb 
himself  was  made  a  prisons  ^ 
Ihe  water.    Napoleon  pursued  1 
end  of  die  year,  amid  wretchec 
muddy  roada.    When  be  reach) 

NapoieoD  ^^^  ^  ^'^  ^^  longer  able  to  p 
$SiSF  embarking  al  Oorufia.  Abn^ 
command  over  to  Soult  and  I 
to  Valladolid.  In  one  of  his  let 
Napoleon  stated  that  he  did  so  b 
suit  would  hare  carried  him  tw< 
from  Paris, 
In  Paris,  t  a  of  Fouc 

B  him  n  ^    u ^' 
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a  French  attack  on  the  Portuguese  trading  sta- 
tion at  Macao,  a  squadron  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  landed  marines  at  Wampoa.  Thereupon,  the 
mandarin  Yu,  the  governor  of  Canton,  addressed  a 
**chop"  or  proclamation  to  Commodore  Craig  on  the 
••Elphinstone."  It  read  in  this  wise:  *'I,  the  Man- 
darin Vu,  by  favor  of  the  son  of  heaven,  Tsonto,  of 
the  province  of  Quangtong  and  Quangsi,  member 
of  the  tribunal  of  war  and  of  the  Tsungli-yamen, 
warn  you,  that,  being  certain  that  your  bad  king- 
dom is  situated  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  that 
you  originally  employed  yourselves  in  making  manitaio 
watches  to  enable  you  to  pay  your  taxes,  after- 
ward by  the  especial  and  profound  goodness  of 
oar  great  Emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  benefit- 
ing you,  he  granted  you  permission  to  come  to 
this  empire  to  trade.  If  you  do  not  cease  your 
disturbances  our  innumerable  soldiers  shall  arrive, 
who  will  destroy  and  burn  you,  even  if  you  are 
as  hard  as  stone  or  jasper.  In  order  that  you  may 
heed  this  I  direct  this  chop  to  you  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  Emperor  Kia  King,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  tenth  moon"  (December  8,  1808). 

The  British  reply  to  this  note  was  no  less  quaint: 
•'May  it  please  your  excellency,  we  the  undersigned 
commanders  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  JJJS^*^ 
at  Wampoa,  for  ourselves,  our  officers  and  our  men, 
have  the  exalted  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  excellency's  most  gracious  letter  delivered  to 
us  by  the  two  mandarins  whom,  we  are  informed,  it 
was  your  descending  pleasure  to  send  for  that  pur- 
pose.    Our  object  in  visiting  this  country  is  purely 


giie^e  landed  some  troops  at 
defend  it  against  the  French, 
ever   since   they   murdered    th 
waged  war  apon  all  natiouB  wit 
Kiioctoto  we  onderstand  are  now  marchii 
war  apon  the  CSelestiai  Empire, 
prevents  them  by  sea.    We,  of  < 
no  eonoem  with  any  distnrbao 
Bmpire,  and  we  most  hnmbly  i 
lenoy  to  order  trade  to  be  reop 
thereby  find  employment  in  tl 
industry. " 

This  reply  did  not  satisfy  tl 
and  trade  was  suspended  for 
Britain  had  too  mnch  at  stake 
o£  the  world  to  piek  a  quarrel  y 
British  traders  had  to  be  cooten 
in  the  East 
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1809 

OK  the  first  of  January,  Sir  John  Moore's  rea^ 
guard  quit  Astorga*    On  the  same  day  Nsp 
poleon  confessed  himself  beaten  in  thki 
final  order  to  Marshal  Soult,  transmitiied  to  him 
through  Berthier:    *^The  Emperor,  foreseeing  the  NApoieoo's 
embarkation  of  the  British,  oommanda  that  whentiooain 

Spain 

the  English  shall  have  embarked  you  shall  march 
on  Oporto.'*  Next  day  Napoleon,  baying  receiyed 
new  despatches  from  Paris,  in  his  turn  left  Astorga 
and  hastened  back  to  Valladolid,  en  route  for  Paris. 
Marshal  Lannes,  who  had  just  caught  up  with  him^ 
haying  been  summoned  from  a  sick-bed,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  second  si^e  of  Saragossa.  Imme- 
diately after  his  departure,  the  British  cayalry  beat 
off  tiieir  Dursuers  in  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Oalcabeles.  Franeii 

^  ^  Tiotory  at 

At  Prieros  a  Spanish  division  laid  down  their  arms.  OaicabeiM 
By  January  6,  the  British  rearguard,  having  thrice 
checked  the  French  pursuit,  rejoined  the  main  body 
at  Lugo.  For  two  days  the  exhausted  British 
troops  lay  at  rest  there  in  battle  order.  They 
needed  a  rest  badly.  When  they  crossed  the 
snow-covered  mountain  ridge  between  Villafranoa 
and  Lugo  their  provisions  had  failed  them.  Then 
the  men  had  to  live  by  pillage;  horses  were  slaugh- 
tered for  food,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  had  to  be 

XlXth  Ooittiiiy— yol  1^13 
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thrown  away  by  the  exhausted  soldiers.     Thoa- 

sands  of  stragglers  were  left  to  freeze  to  death  or 

fall  a  prey  to  the  French.     By  the  time  Logo  was 

Britiih      reached  the  whole  army,  excepting  the  rearguard, 

^^      was  in  a  state  of  dissolution.     Marshal  Soult  neg- 

lected  to  press  his  advantage  by  a  pitched  battle  at 

Lugo,  and  the  English  slipped  out  of  their  position 

during  the  night  of  the  second  day.     The  night 

march  from  Lugo  to  Batanzas  cost  the  British  in 

stragglers  more  than  double  the  number  of  men 

lost  in  all  preceding  operations.     The  troops  got 

to  Batanzas  on  the  10th  of  January.    By  a  forced 

^^^      march  next  day  they  reached  Corufla.     In  nine 

g^Jj^t  days   of   marching   they   had   covered   150   miles. 

Napoleon,   during  the  early   part   of   his  pursuit, 

had  covered  164  miles  over  worse  roads  in  seven 

days. 

At  CorufLa  the  British  to  their  dismay  found  no 
sign  of  their  fleet.  Nothing  remained  for  Moore 
but  to  prepare  for  a  last  stand.  With  their  backs 
to  the  sea,  the  British  soldiers  were  lined  up  for 
battle.  Happily  for  them  the  French  were  slow  in 
coming  up.  At  last,  on  January  14,  the  British 
squadron  hove  in  sight  off  Corufia.  Then  Mar* 
shal  Soult  woke  up  and  made  a  determined  effort 
to  prevent  the  British  from  embarking.  All  day 
long,  on  the  16th  of  January,  the  battle  raffed,  but 

Battle  of  -o      > 

coruM  the  English  held  all  their  positions.  Their  two 
commanding  generals,  Moore  and  Baird,  were 
struck  down  in  battle.  Moore,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  flght,  received  a  cannon  ball  in 
his  breast.    The  wound  was  so  gaping  that  the 
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hilt  of  his  sword  got  entangled  in  it.  When  an 
officer  tried  to  remove  it  Moore  stopped  him,  say- 
ing: '*It  is  well  as  it  is.  I  would  rather  have  my 
sword  to  go  out  of  the  field  together  with  me."  Sirj^^^^^^ 
John  Moore  died  in  the  knowledge  that  his  meuH^i?^ 
were  saved.  With  his  eyes  on  the  transports,  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Ander- 
son, murmuring,  *'Toa  know  that  I  always  wished 
to  die  thus — I  hope  the  English  people  will  be 
content. ' '  That  night  the  whole  British  army  em- 
barked to  the  last  man.  Next  morning  they  put 
to  sea. 

The  end  of  the  first  English  expedition  to  Spain 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  feeling  in  England.  As 
it  happened,  a  terrible  storm  off  CorufLa  scattered  end  of  the' 
the  transports.  Many  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the 
others  driving  up  the  Channel  were  glad  to  put  in 
wherever  they  could.  The  soldiers  were  thrown 
on  shore  from  Land's  End  to  Dover  in  a  pitiable 
state.  Their  tales  of  the  sufferings  they  had  under- 
gone were  harrowing.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry 
was  called  for,  and  severe  strictures  were  passed 
on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Moore's  character 
was  vindicated  even  by  his  enemies.  His  immedi- 
ate foe.  Marshal  Soult,  said:  ^^Sir  J(^m  Moore  took 
every  advantage  that  the  country  afforded  to  oppose  oenena 
an  active  and  vigorous  resistance.  He  finished  by  viiidicatod 
dying  in  a  combat  that  must  do  credit  to  his  mem- 
ory." Napoleon,  in  later  years,  both  at  Elba  and 
St.  Helena,  affirmed  that  Moore's  talents  and  firm- 
ness alone  had  saved  the  English  army  from 
destruction. 
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The  moBt  famous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Moore  was  Charles  Wolfe's  poem  on  his 
burial,  which  has  become  a  classic: 

^^^  Not  a  drum-beat  was  heard  nor  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  fitrewell  shot 
0*or  the  grave  where  our  hero  lay  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 
Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  deadi 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Wo  thought,  when  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er 
his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 

But  little  he  recks,  so  they  lot  him  sleep  on. 
In  the  grave  whore  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

Whon  tho  bugle  blew  for  retiring. 
And  we  knew  by  the  distant  random  gun 

That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down 
From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone- 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 
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During  the  acrid  Parliamentary  discuBsionB  thai 
followed  the  unfortunate  campaign  in  Spain,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  clear  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  part  he  bore  in  ratify- 
ing the  Ck>nvention  of  Cintra.  The  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  sore  disappointment  resulted  in  an 
official  vindication  for  the  generals  concerned  in  it  British 

°  general 

with  this  qualification:  ** Considering  the  extraor- ®*^°*'*'^ 
dinary  circumstances  under  which  two  new  com- 
manding generals  arrived  and  joined  the  army  (the 
one  during  and  the  other  inmiediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Yilmeiro — and  these  successively  superseding 
both  each  other  and  the  original  commander  within 
a  space  of  twenty-four  hours),  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  army  was  not  carried  forward." 
Sir  Arthur,  who  strongly  condemned  the  inaction 
of  his  superior  officers  after  the  battle,  agreed  with 
them  that  when  the  enemy  had  once  been  permitted 
to  escape,  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  was  the  best 
resnlt  the  English  could  obtain.  Accordingly  the 
King  of  England,  while  approving  the  verdict  of 
the  board  of  inquiry,  formally  announced  his  dis- 
approval of  the  convention  itself.  By  way  of  con- 
solation for  Sir  Arthur's  enforced  inactivity  during 
these  proceedings,  Parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of«^^^^x^ 
thanks,  and  he  was  promptly  appointed  to  another  §^^^ 
command  in  Spain.  The  wrath  of  the  people 
turned  against  the  Duke  of  Tork,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army,  who  was  found  to 
have  carried  on  a  corrupt  traffic  in  military  com- 
missions through  the  medium  of  bis  mistreaSi  onevdrtf^ 
Mrs.  Olarke.    At  the  end  of  the  sensational  trial 
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the  matter  was  so  plain  that  the  Dake  of  York 

had  to  resign. 

Across  the  Channel,  at  the  same  time,  equally 
high  f  unctioDaries  of  the  French  Empire  found  them- 
selves in  trouble.  Napoleon  had  left  Yalladolid  on 
January  17,  without  waiting  to  learn  the  out^me 
of  Soult's  operations  against  the  English.  He  con- 
tented  himself  with  leaving  instructions  to  reoccupy 

^w^  Portugal,  to  send  the  best  masterpieces  of  Spanish 
art  to  the  Louvre,  and  to  hang  a  score  or  so  of 
Spanish  malcontents  in  Madrid.  From  Yalladolid 
he  sent  a  warlike  circular  note  to  the  princes  of 
the  Germanic  Federation,  bidding  them  beware  of 
Austria.  He  announced  to  them  that  he  was  ready 
to  move  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn  with  160,000  men 
without  withdrawing  a  single  soldier  from  Spain. 
From  Yalladolid  to  Paris  Napoleon  travelled  at 
such   speed    that   all    his    suite   were   left   behind 

trip^t^  at  various  stages  of  the  journey.  In  the  first  five 
hours  he  rode  eighty-five  miles,  by  means  of  saddle 
horses  posted  along  the  route  in  relays  of  nine 
horses  for  every  ten  miles.  At  Bayonne  he  took 
a  coach  and  travelled  thence  to  Paris  by  equally 
rapid  relays  of  post  horses.  On  the  28d  of  Jana- 
ary   he    arrived   in   Paris.     Marshal  Berthier  was 

Prepare-    despatched  at  once  to   Germany  to  assemble  the 

tions  for 

aDother  French  forces  of  the  Danube.  From  the  scenes 
that  followed  in  the  Tuileries  it  was  clear  that  the 
Emperor  had  returned  to  his  court  in  a  very  ill 
humor.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  his  spies,  who 
informed  him  of  the  recent  reconciliation  of  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^,  and  of  their  alleged  plans  to  make 


war 
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Marat  Napoleon's  successor,  be  summoned  each  in 
turn  before  him.  Unable  to  prove  the  truth  of 
these  allegations  he  took  occasion  to  overwhelm 
Fouch6  with  public  censure  at  the  first  ni^^ting  ^^j^^. 
of  the  Imperial  Council.  Talleyrand  was  called  S?<?dto?^" 
to  account  for  some  of  his  reported  comments  on****'**^ 
Napoleon's  dealings  with  the  Bourbons,  in  particu- 
lar those  with  the  princes  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Enghien.  The  Emperor  became  very  violent  dur- 
ing the  interview,  and  once  or  twice  threatened  to 
strike  Talleyrand  with  his  fist.  Talleyrand  received 
his  master's  reproaches  in  silence.  When  all  was 
ended  he  made  a  low  bow  and  retired.  Next  day 
he  attended  the  Sunday  levee  at  court  as  usual. 
Napoleon  pretended  not  to  see  him.  He  deprived 
Talleyrand  of  his  dignities  as  Grand  Chamberlain 
at  the  imperial  court.  One  of  Talleyrand's  royal- 
ist friends,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  for  her  refusal 
to  act  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  deposed  Qaeen  of 
Spain,  was  banished  from  Paris.  Murat,  at  Naples, 
was  informed  that  his  presumption  in  bestowing 
Sicilian  orders  on  some  of  his  friends  was  **su- 
premely  ridiculous."    Louis  of  Holland  was  sharply  Bonapftrto 

repri- 

reprimanded  for  his  benign  toleration  of  the  smug-  mandad 
gling  trade  that  flourished  between  England  and 
Holland.  The  social  atmosphere  of  Josephine'^ 
imperial  court,  never  too  free  from  apprehension, 
was  full  of  gloomy  forebodings.  Several  former  fa- 
vorites were  exiled  from  court.  Josephine's  friend, 
the  Duchess  of  Gesvres,  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  was 
to  be  punished  similarly,  but  Josephine  succeeded 
in  saving  her  from  the  imperial  wrath.     Since  the 
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day  that  TallejTsnd  had  broaohed  the  aubjeot  of  ft 
possible  divoroe  for  Napoleon  at  Erfnrt,  the  posi- 
tion of  Josephine  had  been  preoariooB.  At  the 
joHpUna  ^ly^Bi  ^^  i^^v  palace,  which  the  Umperor  had 
M^bSS^  taken  over  from  Marat,  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate 
to  yaant  his  latest  lore  afiurs  before  J  osephine. 

While  at  the  Elya^es  the  Emperor  was  informed 
of  the  prepress  of  the  second  siege  of  Saiagossa. 
This  city,  though  still  unfortified,  pat  np  a  more 
seocod  gallant  defence  even  than  during  its  first  siege.  Af 
^  this  period  the  city  had  a  population  of  barely 
60,000,  together  with  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
army  that  had  been  scattered  at  Dudela.  As  before^ 
Palafox  was  in  command.  He  had  taken  an  oath 
to  bury  himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  city  rather 
than  surrender  to  the  French,  Gibbets  were  raisai 
in  the  market-place  for  those  who  should  dare  to 
speak  of  capitulation.  The  siege  was  b^un  on 
December  20,  1808,  when  Mortier's  and  Money's 
divisions  arrived  before  Saragossa.  Next  day  the 
French  assaulted  the  place.  Monte  Torrero  was 
stormed  and  the  city  was  entered  through  the  oanal 
sluices.  The  French  were  beaten  off  with  a  loss  of 
400  men.  Then  engineering  tactics  came  into  play 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Lacoste.  By 
the  end  of  December  the  French  were  ready  for  a 
general  assault  from  their  earthworks,  which  now 
completely  encircled  the  city.  A  summons  tp  sur- 
render was  sent,  in  which  the  recent  example  of 
Madrid  was  cited.  Falalox  replied:  "If  Madrid 
has  surrendered,  Madrid  has  been  sold.  Saragossa 
shall  neither  be  sold  nor  surrendered."    TboFxeooh 
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attacked  at  three  points  at  once,  bat  were  beaten 
off  again  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Money's 
place  was  now  taken  by  Junot.     An  epidemic  of 

^  •/  r  Cholera 

cholera,  together  with  famine,  rendered  the  suffer- «»^'»m»n« 
ings  of  those  within  almost  intolerable.     Yet  they 
harassed  the  French  by  sallies  almost  every  day. 
On  January  10,  the  city  was  bombarded  by  thirty- 
two  siege  guns,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph  wao 
battered  to  pieces.     Next  day  the  French  stormed 
the  convent,  and  a  few  days  after  succeeded  in  seiz- 
ing all  the  bridge  works  in  front  of  Santa  Engracia. 
Strong  batteries  of  fifty  guns,  reaching  the  bridge 
over  the  Ebro,  cut  off  the  city  from  all  intercourse 
with  the   suburbs.     Withal,   the  condition  of  the^St^f"* 
French  army  was   unenviable,  for  its  ranks,   too, 
were  wasted  by  famine  and  fever.     From  the  rear, 
the  French  were  worried  by  various  bodies  of  Span- 
ish insurgents  eager  to  relieve  Saragossa.     On  Jan- 
uary 22,  Marshal  Lnnnes  arrived  and  the  siege  was 
pressed  with  more  vigor.     The  Spaniards,  too,  be- 
came  more    aggressive   as   their  situation   became 
more   desperate.      In  one  sortie  Mariano  Galindo  »«*«t- 
succeeded  in  penetrating  through  the  French  lines  ^p*"**"^ 
and  in  spiking  a  mortar  battery  behind  the  second 
parallel  trench.     In  the  hand-to-hand  fight  he  was 
cut  down  with  all  his  followers.     January  29,  the 
French  attacked  at  four  points,  and  three  chosen 
columns  leaped  upon  the  ruined  walls  of  Saragossa. 
They  did  not  get  further  than  the  first  large  crosp- 
street.     Some  of  the  stone  houses  along  this  street 
bad  to  be  stormed  no  less  than  three  times  by  suc- 
cessive bodies  of  Frenchmen.     Finally  the  French 
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lodged  themselves  within  the  city  walls,  and  Btraet 
fighting  became  general.  Daring  the  first  day  'a  on* 
slaught  600  Frenchmen  and  nearly  that  number  of 
Spaniards  were  killed.  Chief  Engineer  Laooote  was 
killed  daring  the  fight,  and  so  was  San  Qenio,  <m6 
of  the  foremost  Spanish  colonels.  From  then  on, 
fighting  grew  so  fierce  that  every  hoose  had  to  be 
assaulted  in  tarn,  while  mines  were  laid  ander  it 
as  if  it  were  a  fort.  General  Brandt  in  his  memoini 
has  given  a  glimpse  of  the  horror  of  thoee  daya: 

^nxidv%  "The  more  we  advanced  the  more  desperate  grew 
^  their  resistance.  One  by  one  we  had  to  take  eaoh 
hoase,  transformed  into  a  redoabt.  Death  larked  for 
OB  everywhere,  from  the  cellar,  between  the  doon 
and  from  behind  shatters.  If  yoa  entered  a  hoaaOi 
yoa  had  to  inspect  and  search  it  from  oellar  to  attia 
Often,  as  yoa  entered  a  room,  yoa  woald  be  shot  at 
from  the  room  above  through  holes  drilled  in  the 
flooring.  The  stairways,  galleries  and  queer  turns 
of  those  old  Spanish  houses  were  admirably  adapted 
for  such  warfare."  On  the  last  day  of  January  the 
convents  of  Santa  Monica  and  Santa  Engracia  were 
blown  up  by  the  French  sappers,  but  the  Spaniards 
fought  on  in  their  ruins.  Whenever  the  Frenoh 
succeeded  in  taking  a  house,  the  Spaniards,  having 
previously  saturated  it  with  oil,  would  set  it  on  fire. 
In  this  manner  the  fight  was  carried  on  from  street 
to  street  until  February  7,  when  the  Frenoh  got  a 
firm  lodging  all  along  the  Ooaso.     Under  that  great 

uufe?'^  thoroughfare  they  dug  six  galleries  and  made  mines 
to  be  exploded  simultaneously  with  those  under  the 
university.     By  this  time  the  siege  had  lasted  fifty 
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days.  Half  of  the  fighters  on  both  sides  had  sao- 
cumbed  to  sword  and  fire,  or  to  sickness  from  pesti- 
lence and  hunger.  Those  that  were  left  carried  on 
the  struggle  underground  among  the  heaps  of  the 
dead  and  dying.  On  February  18,  having  com- 
pleted all  preparations,  Lannes  ordered  a  general 
assault.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were 
sprung  under  the  University  of  Saragossa,  and  the^nirewity 
walls  of  the  ancient  edifice  fell  in  a  heap.  Even  in|^2Sr 
the  ruins  the  French  were  beaten  off,  but  finally  got 
a  foothold.  A  score  of  similar  explosions  all  around 
the  city  made  the  French  masters  of  the  remaining 
fortifications  between  tjie  Convent  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  Ebro.  The  concentrated  fire  of  fifty  cannon 
opened  a  breach  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and 
Baron  Versarge  with  nearly  a  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  the  sword.  Three  hundred  beat^  ^ 
their  way  into  the  inner  city  across  a  burning  KSffJSJS 
bridge.  This  success  for  the  French  was  followed  ^^^^ 
on  the  19th  by  another  attack  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  where  a  whole  row  of  buildings  was 
blown  up  by  a  series  of  mines.  At  last  Palafox, 
who  lay  sick  in  his  bomb-proof,  sued  for  terms. 
Most  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  siege  lay  dead, 
among  them  the  famous  Tio3  Jorge  and  Marino,  SlfSSi? 
the  curate  of  St.  Giles  and  the  indomitable  lemon- 
ade seller  of  the  Corso.  The  simultaneous  explo- 
sion of  46,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  together  with 
the  bombardment  of  16,000  bombshells  had  shaken 
the  city  to  its  foundations.  Thousands  of  dead 
bodies  lay  about  the  streets  and  in  the  vaults. 
Throughout  the  last  month  the  daily  deaths  among 
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ibtb  beneged  had  been  five  handred,  and  the  liTuig 
were  too  weak  to  bury  the  dead.  Tet  die  people 
of  Saragosaa  wanted  to  kill  Palafoz  when  they 
learned  of  his  offer  to  surrender.  Only  by  aban* 
doning  the  citadel  to  the  French  could  the  Spanish 
generals  make  the  populace  come  to  terms.  Ao« 
cording  to  French  writers,  Saragossa  surrendered 
at  discretion;  but,  judging  from  Brandt's  memoixa 
Surrendflr  and  the  Spanish  records,  the  garrison  was  per* 
co"M  mitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  <^  war, 
while  the  peasants  were  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
the  property  of  the  citizens  and  church  was  guaran- 
teed against  the  French  plunderers.  The  Supreme 
Junta  of  Spain  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  oyer 
Saragossa  in  the  following  pronunciamiento: 
A  Spanish  ^'Spaniards,  the  only  boon  which  Saragosaa 
'^^'^^  begged  of  our  unfortunate  monarch  at  Yittoria 
was  that  she  might  be  the  first  city  to  sacrifice 
herself  in  his  defence.  That  sacrifice  has  been  con- 
summated. More  than  two  months  the  murderoos 
siege  continued;  almost  all  the  houses  were  de< 
stroyed,  those  which  were  still  standing  had  been 
nndermined;  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  am- 
munition all  consumed;  16,000  sick  were  struggling 
with  a  mortal  contagion,  which  every  day  hurried 
hundreds  to  the  grave;  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  less  than  a  sixth  part;  the  general  dying  of  the 
pestilence;  O'Neille,  the  second  in  command,  dead; 
St.  Marc,  upon  whom  the  command  then  devolved, 
prostrated  by  the  fever.  So  much  was  required, 
Spaniards,  to  make  Saragossa  yield  to  the  rig<v 
of  fate,  and  suffer  herself  to  be  occupied  by  the 
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enemy.  The  surrender  was  made  upon  snoh  terms 
as  the  French  have  granted  to  other  towns,  and 
those  terms  have  been  observed  as  nsaal  by  the 
perfidious  enemy.  Thus  only  were  they  able  to 
take  possession  of  those  glorious  precincts,  filled 
only  with  demolished  houses  and  temples,  and  peo- 
pled  only  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  where 
every  street,  every  ruin,  every  wall,  every  stone, 
seemed  mutely  to  say  to  the  beholder,  Go,  tell  my 
king  that  Saragoesa,  faithful  to  her  word,  hath 
joyfully  sacrificed  herself  to  maintain  her  honor  1" 

The  story  of  the  twofold  siege  of  Saragossa,  to- 
gether with  the  three  sieges  of  Oerona,  has  justly 
taken  foremost  rank  among  the  most  famous  sieges 
of  history.  Among  the  notable  achievements  of  theiYoQa«|^ 
Peninsular  War,  the  defence  of  Saragossa  stands  of  spiun 
forth  as  one  of  the  proudest  traditions  of  Spain. 
Bven  Napoleon,  who  bad  watched  the  siege  from 
afar,  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  capitulation,  gave 
orders  to  have  a  special  work  prepared  giving  a  full 
record  of  this  siege,  '*to  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
cases  where  an  open  city  is  attacked,  and  the  inhab- 
itants wish  to  defend  themselves." 

In  Catalonia,  during  the  same  winter,  the  French 
were  likewise  beset  with  difficulties,  but  were  vie- 
torious  in  the  main.  Oerona  had  to  be  besieged 
again  and  so  had  Rosas,  but  these  annoyances  were 
offset  by  St.  Cyr's  victories  over  the  Catalonians  at 
Gardadeu,  Molino  Del  Rey,  Capelladaes  and  Vails,  f*^  ^ 
The  last  battle,  fought  on  February  25,  finished  the 
regular  campaign  in  Catalonia  for  a  time.  Ooming 
so  closely  after  the  fall  of  Saragossa,  the  defeat  oC 
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Emperor  disliked  their  chief  and 
their  ruin."     In  this  St.  Cyr  was 

Napoleon,  indeed,  had  been  wa 
tioDs  of  his  scattered  divisions  in 
stant  anxiety.     This  is  attested  by 
of  records  containing  his  military  i 
various  generals.     After  the  fall  oi 
the  dispersal  of  the  Catalonians,  ai 
Soalt's  second  invasion  of  Portagi 
cessfnlly  accomplished,   Napoleon 
freely.     Gnesta's    defeat    at    Mede 
28,  settled  it.     Now  he  could  turn 
another  point.     He  did  so  with  th 
view  which  his  secretaries,  Bourrie 
val,  have  characterized  as  one  of  tl 
features  of  his  genius. 

There  was  enough  to  distract  th< 
Stat*     lan.    In  England  it  looked  a 
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in  foiling  the  other's  projecte.  B^olar  oommavoe 
was  upset  by  the  conditions  brought  abont  by  the 
continental  blockade  and  the  American  embanro.  Lowcbb 

^       iif  TTlHrt 

English  credit  stood  at  a  low  ebb.     The  public  ^'^'"'^ 
funds  were  shaken  by  the  constant  drain  of  money 
for  the  British  expeditions  and  financial  subsidies 
to  Spain.    In  the  absence  of  specie,  discounts  at 
long  date  became  the  rule,  and  doubtful  joint-stock 
speculations  were  rampant.     At  the  close  of  1808, 
gold  coin  had  risen  at  one  leap  from  the  prevailing 
rate  of  103  to  a  steep  premium  of  118.     A  finan-Qeocnu 
eial  crash  seemed  close  at  hand.     In  Holland  anddeprawioQ 
France,  public  finances,  if  possible,  were  in  a  worse 
condition. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  relinquished  control  in  America. 
Reviled  by  his  political  opponents,  and  beset  by 
private  creditors,  he  passed  out  in  gloom.  His 
debts  amounted  to  $20,000.  This  practically  ruined  ^^^^^ 
him  as  a  grand  seigneur  of  Virginia.  He  returned  j^ff^SSn 
to  Monticello  alone  on  horseback,  as  he  had  come 
to  Washington.  To  a  deputation  of  his  townsfolk 
welcoming  him  home,  he  said:  ^'Of  you,  my  own 
neighbors,  I  may  ask  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
Whose  ox  have  I  taken  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  7 
Whom  have  I  oppressed,  or  from  whose  hands  have 
I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith? 
On  your  verdict  will  I  rest." 

On  March  4,  Madison  was  inaugurated  as  ^T^^'iSSaa 
dent.     Oeorge  Clinton  of  New  York  went  in  asfSSeS^' 
Vice-President.     Most  of  the  former  membelrs  of 
the  Cabinet  held  over.    They  were  Bobert  Smith 
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England  took  mutual  steps  to  ren 
so  harmful  to  both  nations.     On   \ 

Englisli 

concilia-    ment  entered  into  a  debate  of  this 

tory  meas- 
ures British  press   voiced   the   public   d 

London  **  Times"  went  so  far  as  to 

ica  will  withdraw  her  Embargo  an< 

tion  Acts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Euj 

we  rescind  the  Order-in-Council,  we 

this  as  a  disgraceful  concession  on  < 

March  16,  the  American  Cabinet  agi 

the  Embargo,  but  commercial  interc 

England  and  the  United  States  was  s 

On  April  7,  Canning  sent  instructiom 

Minister  at  Washington,  Erskine,  to 

^'Chesapeake"  affair  and  the  comm( 

.^^  between  the  two  countries  at  one  sti 

SSli?di»-  ^^^  upon  the  **Chesapeake"  was  d 
ATowwi      gQjjjQ  impressed  American  sailors   y 
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Ife  was  an  unfortanate  sentence  destined  to  breed  ^I^J^^ 
trouble.     Erskine  further  oflEered  the  withdrawal  of  p~°^ 
the  late  British  Orders-in-Gouncil  if  the  President 
would  issue  a  proclamation  renewing  trade  inter* 
course  with  Great  Britain.     Within  two  days  Preei* 
dent  Madison's  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  pub- 
lished in  the  '^National  Intelligencer."    Erskine  in 
a  few  lines  declared  that  he  was  authorized  to  state 
that  *'His  Majesty's  Orders-in-Council  of  January 
and  November,  1807,  shall  have  been  withdrawn^  as 
respecting  the  United  States,  on  the  ItOh  of  June 
next."    The  American  people  hailed  this  outcome 
with  delight.     Without  waiting  for  June^  the  mer-AmerioM 
chants  along  the  sea-coast  began  to  hurry  ships  and  J^lS^ 
merchandise  to  British  ports.     For  the  time  being 
everything  seemed  plain  sailing  in  America. 

Not  so  in  Europe.  In  Sweden  the  people  were 
so  aroused  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
King's  antagonism  to  Napoleon,  the  reverses  of 
the  army  in  Norway  and  the  loss  of  Finland, 
Stralsund  and  Btlgen,  that  they  rose  against  their 
king.  Young  Gustavus  Adolphus  lY.  drew  hisinSwedoi 
sword  on  the  deputation  that  came  to  protest 
against  a  further  continuance  of  the  war.  One 
of  his  nobles  disarmed  him,  saying:  **Sire,  youv 
sword  was  given  to  you  to  use  against  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  not  to  be  drawn  on  your  own  sub- 
jects.  We  desire  nothing  but  your  happiness  and 
the  prosperity  of  Sweden."  The  King  was  confined 
under  guard,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Soeder- 
manland,  assumed  the  regency.  Within  ten  days^^^^^^ 
Onstavus  Adolphus  abdicated,  to  be  suooeeded  hyiS^SSS^ 
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tinole  as  King  Christiaii  XTTT.  Napoleon  oon- 
gratnlated  Sweden  on  haying  got  rid  of  '*the  an- 
premacy  of  a  fool."  An  armistice  was  granted 
by  Bernadotte,  bat  the  war  with  Bossia  went  on. 
The  aged  General  Klercker  commanded  a  Finnish 
army  at  Tavastehos,  where  Klingspor  arrived  with 
his  royal  orders,  which  were  for  retreat  and  evaoiiA- 
tion  of  the  country.  The  troops  were  deprived  of 
their  hopes  of  a  battle  and  forced  to  make  a  retreat 
of  nearly  600  miles,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger. 
The  retreat  continued  without  interruption  for  two 
months,  until  the  army  in  April  found  itself  be- 
tween Brahestad  and  Uleoborg.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Siikajoki,  April  18,  the  sub-commandeTi 
General  Adlercreutz,  receiving  instructions  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy  until  the  safety  of  the 

JI^^Q^  army  supplies  could  be  insured.  After  five  hoora 
of  fighting,  the  Finns  won  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  Bussians,  but  royal  orders  for  a  continued  re- 
treat arrived.  Siikajoki  and  Sveaborg,  the  Gibral- 
tar of  the  North,  were  tretNcherously  surrendered 
to  the  Bussians. 

Prussia  in      The  German  people  in  Austria  and  Prussia  were 

» ferment  ^      ^ 

likewise  seething.  In  Prussia  secret  patriotic  organ- 
izations, like  the  Tugendbund  and  Father  Jahn*8 
Deutsche  Turner,  were  preparing  young  Prussia  for 
the  inevitable  conflict,  while  in  the  army  such  men 
as  Schamhorst,  Blucher  and  Schill  had  their  hearts 
set  on  another  trial  of  strength  with  France. 
^jJ^25b  I^  Austria,  the  preparations  for  war  were  quite 
"^^^  open.  Since  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  been  left 
out  of  the  Conference  of  Princes  at  Brf urt,  the  aft- 
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titude  of  his  government  bad  grown  almost  defiant. 
Count  Stadion,  Prime  Minister  since  the  Peace  of 
Pressburg,  had  become  convinced  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  Italy  and  Spain  that  Napoleon  had  designs 
on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Special  suspicions 
were  excited  concerning  the  French  and  Russian 
intentions  as  to  Turkey  and  the  Balkans.  Stadion 
accordingly  encouraged  Archduke  Charles  in  bring- 
ing the  army  to  a  greater  strength  and  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  By  the  beginning  of  March,  1809, 
Austria  had  260,000  men  ready.  Prince  Schwarzen- 
bei^  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  try  to  win  over 
Bussia.  Alexander,  with  his  mind  set  on  Turkey, 
thought  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  Austria 
than  from  France,  and  therefore  held  fast  to  Na- 
poleon.  So  strong  were  the  hopes  of  a  general  na-  ^^^J**** 
tional  rising  in  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
however,  that  the  Austrian  generals  based  the  plans 
for  their  campaign  on  such  an  event.  The  original 
intention  was  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  French 
in  central  Germany,  where  they  were  weakest.  With  Aurtruui 
this  plan  in  view,  the  troops  were  massed  in  Bo-  Sogn 
hemia.  Early  in  the  spring.  Count  O'Donnell,  the 
Austrian  Finance  Minister,  found  that  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  no  longer  sufficed  for  a  continued 
maintenance  of  the  arniy  on  a  war  footing. 

France,  too,  was  bleeding  to  death.  By  a  new 
levy  of  180,000  men  from  the  conscript  class  of 
1810,  Napoleon  had  forced  up  the  French  deficit 
to  nearly  one  hundred  million  francs.  No  relief 
was  in  sight  from  any  internal  fiscal  measures.  In 
brief,  the  strain  for  both  nations  was  growing  on- 
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^;;K;^,^1}earsble,  yBt  neither  could  aSoiA  to  diiHin.    War 

**'  had  become  only  a  qnestion  of  time. 

On  March  8,  MetterQioh,  the  Atutrian  Ambii 
sador  at  Paris,  complained  to  Ofaampagnj  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  Napoleon  had  forced  Aostria 
to  place  Germany  on  a  footing  of  war.  A  fev 
weeks  later,  Metternioh  coolly  answered  Kapoleon'a 
question:  "Why  does  year  Emperor  want  ao  latgo 

Dtaiiimuio  an  army  7"  with  the  remark,  "To  make  hu  aiaba» 
sador  respected  by  yoa."  Henceforward  it  vaa 
merely  a  race  in  the  completion  of  mataal  mili* 
tary  preparations  before  actoal  hostilitiea  ahooU 
commence.  Marshal  Berthier,  at  Strasborg,  re- 
ceived urgent  orders  to  draw  together  all  remain* 

^T*"^  ing  French  garrisons  at  Begensburg.  Baroiut  wMI 
to  advance  a  corps  from  WuerEbnrg  to  Begensbo^. 
Lannes  was  despatched  to  Germany  to  concentrate  an 
army  corps  at  Augsburg.  In  Italy,  Morat  was  or- 
dered to  fall  upon  Rome  with  the  apeed  of  lightning, 
to  seize  the  papal  dominions  and  replace  the  French 
troops  hurried  northward.  Nothing  restrained  the 
Vrench  from  taking  the  offensive  but  the  Czar's  con- 
ditional agreement  with  Kapoleon  to  aid  him  againrt 
Austria  only  in  case  France  should  be  first  attacked. 
Had  Austria  struck  then  and  there,  the  advantage 
might  have  been  on  her  si>!e.  Unluckily  for  her, 
Archduke  Charles  at  the  last  moment  apset  the  ex- 
oellent  plan  of  a  quick  advance  into  North  Ger- 
many, and,  instead  of  that,  marched  his  troopa 
down  to  the  Danube  to  safeguard  Vieona. 

Early  in  April,  things  were  brought  to  a  point  by 
mutual  acts  of  aggression.     A  French  diplomatio 
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courier  between  Vienna  and  Munich  was  arrested  on^^jyjj^ 


Austrian  ground  and  despoiled  of  his  despatches. 
A  day  or  so  later,  Davoust's  outposts  violated  the 
territory  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  On  April  10, 
Metternich  demanded  his  passport.  On  the  same 
day,  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol  from  one  end  of  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  other  rose  to  shake  oflf  the**" ^7^ 
yoke  of  Bavaria.  In  anticipation  of  probable  hos- 
tilities by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Napoleon  had 
fixed  April  16  as  the  day  when  he  would  join  his 
armies  on  the  Danube.  On  the  night  of  April  12 
he  received  a  transmitted  semaphore  message  that 
Archduke  Charles  had  crossed  the  Inn,  and  that  his 
troops  were  even  then  marching  on  Munich.  The^n,!^^ 
next  morning,  on  April  18,  Napoleon  left  the 
Elysde,  and  driving  night  and  day  reached  his  head- 
quarters at  Donauwoerth  on  the  fifth  day.  At  Lud- 
wigsburg  and  Dillingen  he  stopped  for  a  few  Lours 
of  the  night  to  meet  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg. 

As  the  Emperor  stepped  out  of  his  carriage  at 
Donauwoerth,  on  April  17,  he  learned  that  the  Aus- 
trians,  turning  to  the  right,  were  slowly  marching 
on  Regensburg.     ''That's  a  lost  army,"  was  his  first Napoiaoo 

OOmM 

remark.  Napoleon  then  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  Berthier  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
to  combine  the  French  armies.  Davoust  was  still 
north  of  the  Danube,  cut  off  from  the  French  main 
army.  The  ruin  of  Davoust's  corps  appeared  immi* 
nent.  Napoleon  on  the  instant  changed  his  plans 
and  hastened  to  Bggmuehl  with  three  corps  to  in« 
tercept  the  inevitable  advance  of  the  enemy  against 
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^^l"^  Davoost.  For  Berthier  he  left  this  sharp  noler 
^^^^^  ''What  you  have  done  appears  00  f Grange  that|  if  I 
were  not  aware  of  your  friendship,  I  should  think 
you  were  betraying  me.  Davoust  is  at  this  numienl 
more  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Arohduka 
than  of  myself."  To  Mass^na,  at  Augsborg,  he 
wrote:  ''Descend  toward  the  Danube  at  once. 
Leave  all  your  sick  and  stragglers  behind.  Never 
have  I  had  more  need  of  your  devoted  aeal,  aotivity 
and  speed!"  To  Davoust  he  sent  a  despatch  rider 
with  this  order:  "Quit  Begensburg  at  once,  leaving 
one  raiment  behind  1  Break  down  the  bridge  there 
so  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  1  Mancauvre  oarefolly 
between  the  river  and  the  AustriansI  Beware  of 
running  any  risk  of  an  engagement  before  joining 
me  near  AbendsbergI"  These  various  manoeuvresy 
Sif^rmikl>y  which  Napoleon  concentrated  his  army  in  the 
face  €if  threatening  disaster,  have  ever  been  con- 
Bidered  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  very 
highest  skill  in  war. 

The  foroes  which  Napoleon  had  at  his  command 
were  thus  given  by  Ohauvent:  In  Poland,  18,000 
conmianded  by  Bemadotte;  in  Saxony,  12,000  un- 
der Gratien;  in  Westphalia,  16,000  under  King 
oflRSSch  Jerome.  The  main  army  consisted  of  the  divi- 
^"""^  sion  of  Lannes  26,000,  that  of  Davoust  46,000,  that 
of  Mass^na  80,000,  Lefebvre's  80,000,  and  80,000 
more  under  Yandamme.  The  Gonfederation  of  the 
Bhinc  furnished  12,000  men  besides  those  serving 
in  Spain.  Prince  Bugene  Beauhamais,  Vioe-roj 
of  Italy,  had  46,000  at  his  disposal.  Marmont  had 
16,000  in  Dalmatia.     Altogether  there  were  287,000 
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men  under  arms  with  660  guns,  besides  the  200,000 
still  in  Spain.  Under  the  immediate  eye  of  Napo- 
leon, 150,000  Frenchmen  were  now  arrayed  against 
the  enemy,  numbering  about  200,000,  in  ten  annyj^j^^^^ 
corps.  One  corps  under  Archduke  Ferdinand  oc-^?52!*° 
cupied  Warsaw.  Another  corps  under  Archduke 
John  covered  northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  Two 
army  corps  marched  from  Bohemia  straight  for  Re- 
gensburg.  One  remained  at  Lins  for  the  protection 
of  the  capital,  while  the  main  body,  comprising 
seven  corps,  zigzagged  between  Linz  and  Regens- 
burg,  so  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  either  at  short 
notice.  As  one  of  Napoleon's  most  ardent  biog- 
raphers has  said:  ^^The  mind  that  could  grasp 
such  interests  and  guide  such  enormous  com- 
binations must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary 
mold.'' 

While  the  allied  troops  on  the  Danube  were  skir- 
mishing on  all  sides,  Napoleon  issued  this  address  : 
''Soldiers,  I  was  surrounded  by  your  bayonets  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived  at  my  bivouac  ataddrossto 

*■  *'  his  army 

Austerlitz.  You  heard  him  implore  my  clemency 
and  swear  me  eternal  friendship.  Conquerors  in 
three  wars,  we  granted  everything  to  Austria  in  our 
generosity.  Three  times  has  she  perjured  herself. 
Our  former  victories  are  our  guarantee  for  future 
triumphs.  Onward,  men,  and  let  the  enemy  see 
the  faces  of  his  conquerors!" 

In  the  Tyrol,  meanwhile,  the  peasants  had  chased 
the  Bavarian  ir&i'risons  from  their  mountain  seats,  Fea«uiu 

^  capture 

and  seized   the  capital,  Innsbruck.  A  French  de-^"***™®*^ 
tachment   under    Brisson,  marching  for  Innsbruck 


French 


night,  gave  this  precis  of  the  i 
ube:  **One  word   will  explain 
For^auie   of  affairs.     Archduke  Charles 
debouched  yesterday   from   la 
burg.     The  Bavarians  skirmish 
advance    guard.     To-morrow    \ 
troopB  that  can  be  mustered  a 
the  Wurtembergers  and  our  ca 
in  condition  to  fall  upon  the  reai 
A  single  glance  must  show  you  t 
more  pressing  need  for  diligence 
aider  Prince   Charles   ruined   w 
Oudinot  and  your  three  divisioi 
before  daybreak  on  the  19th. 
and  20th  the  whole  afiair  of 
decided." 

On  the  night  of  April  19,  a 
1       been  outmanoeuvred  in  a  s 


Ab- 


A    « 
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threw  Hiller's  corps  and  drove  the  Austriang  back 
to  Landshut.  Davoust  cleverly  extricated  his  de-S^TSsi^ 
tached  army  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Danabe,  and  joined  Napoleon's  main  body  on  the 
left.  On  the  22d,  Archduke  Charles  made  a  rapid 
advance  southward,  hoping  to  overwhelm  Davoust. 
Instead  of  that,  he  came  upon  Napoleon's  main  army 
united  to  Davoust's  strong  division  at  Eggmuehl.  sgsmitbi 

The  battle  that  followed  was  waged  in  modem 
style,  that  is,  by  different  bodies  of  troops,  ex- 
tended over  a  large  area,  manoeuvring  against 
different  positions.  The  Austrian  centre  under 
Rosenberg  was  overthrown  by  Vandamme's  divi- 
sion.  The  hottest  fighting,  that  on  the  left,  fell  to 
Davoust's  meo.  The  most  decisive  part  of  the 
complicated  battle  was  Lannes's  successful  flanking  oauunkad 
movement  toward  Begensburg.  Napoleon  made  his 
headquarters  on  a  rise  in  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
ceived  a  constant  stream  of  aides-de-camp,  bringing 
the  bulletins  from  the  various  corps  commandants. 
One  officer,  while  pointing  out  the  position  of  his 
command  to  Napoleon,  had  his  arm  torn  off  by  a 
cannon  shot.  Not  long  afterward.  General  Cervonii 
while  in  the  act  of  opening  a  map  before  NapoleoOi 
was  killed  by  a  shell.  The  officers  of  the  Old  Guard 
tried  to  drag  the  Emperor  away,  but  he  waved  them 
off  impatiently:  '*What  is  the  use?  I  must  see  how 
matters  are  going." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  belated  Austrian 
cavalry  rode  into' battle  line,  the  Emperor  had  re- 
ooorae  to  one  of  those  magnificent  cavalry  charges 
which  were  carried  so  far  in  the  Napole<mio  cam* 
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paigns.  At  sandown  he  ordered  the  imperial  oay- 
alry,  which  had  been  held  in  reeerye  all  day,  to 
charge  the  massed  squadrons  of  Austrian  oayalry 
riding  into  the  firing-line.  As  the  coirassien  of 
Bessi^res,  incased  in  glittering  breastplates,  and 
helmets  surmounted  by  plumes,  cantered  to  the 
crest  of  the  slope,  a  mighty  shout  arose  from 
the  French  infantry  below.  The  soldiers  felt  sure 
that  a  blow  was  now  to  be  struck  that  would  prove 
decisive.  With  a  wild  battle  cry  of  "Vive  L'Bm* 
pereur/'  the  imperial  cavalry  charged  into  the 
plain.  The  Austrian  cuirassier  squadrons,  led  by 
Prince  Lichtenstcin,  galloped  forth  to  meet  them. 
With  sabres  flashing  the  contending  hosts  of  horse* 
men  fell  upon  each  other  and  fought  it  out  in  plain 
sight  of  the  infantry,  until  darkness  spread  over  the 
battlefield.  In  the  hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  Aua- 
trian  horsemen,  though  better  mounted,  were  no 
match  for  the  French  cuirassiers,  since  they  were 
armed  only  with  breastplates,  while  the  French 
cuirass  incased  the  body  all  around.  Whenever 
an  Austrian  trooper  was  caught  in  the  rear,  he 
was  doomed,  and  even  in  face-to- face  fencing  the 
French  swordsmen  soon  learned  to  rely  on  side 
thrusts.  At  length  the  Austrian  squadronSi  hay- 
ing lost  nearly  two-thirds  in  killed  and  dismounted, 
wheeled  in  dismay  and  rode  for  life.  Napoleon*8 
imperial  guards  followed  in  mad  pursuit.  The 
French  infantry  heard  the  shout  of  their  conquer- 
ing  comrades  and  charged  the  wavering  enemy  with 
the  bayonet.  The  Austrians  fell  back  in  the  dark- 
ness and  retreated  during  the  night  to  B^ensbufg. 
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Next  morning,  April  28,  the  Aostrians  at  Bo- 
gensbmig  reoroflsed  tiie  Danube  by  two  pontoon 
bridges.  The  French  did  not  force  their  way  into 
the  town  until  nearly  all  the  Austrians  had  croflsed. 
A  small  portion  of  the  rearguard  was  oaptured. 
The  fighting  of  the  last  five  days — at  Thann, 
Abendsbeig,  Landshut,  Eggmuehl  and  Begensboig 
— ^had  changed  the  doubtful  backward  movement  of  ^tOTton 

all  BlODg 

the  French  into  a  yictorious  advance.     Never  had  tin  line 
strategic  difficulties  of  such  an  extremely  awkward 
character  been  solved  with  greater  coherence  or  de- 
spatch.    Napoleon's  severest  critic,  Lanfrey,  even, 
has  felt  compelled  in  this  instance  to  give  the  great 
eaptain  his  due.     He  says:   *'The  opening  of  this 
campaign  is  a  model  of  scientific  warfare;  a  master- 
pieoe  alike  of  boldness  and  of  prudence  worthy  in  chSSu^ 
all  its  points  of  the  first  campaign  in  Italy,  and  also  p*"**^*^ 
above  criticism,   but  for  the  falsehoods  contained 
in  Napoleon's  bulletins."     This  is  an  allusion  to 
Napoleon's  claim  that  the  whole  Austrian  army  of 
800,000  men  had  been  crushed,  and  that  they  had 
lost  one  archduke,  twenty  generals,  and  upward  of 
80,000  prisoners.     So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
widely  conflicting  estimates,  the  Austrian  casualties 
probably  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of  that 
number.    At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  said  of  this  cam- 
paign:  *'The  greatest  military  manoeuvres  1  ever 
made,   and  those  for  which   I   give  myself   most 
credit,    were  executed  at  Eggmuehl.     They   were  Hapoieoo*fi 
innnitely  supenor  to  those  at  Marengo,  or  to  any  mate 
other  of  my  actions." 
As  the  French  were  advancing  on  Eegensboigy 
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toperor  ^apoleon  was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  bullet  of  a 
wounded  fTyrolese  sharpshooter.  The  news  that  the  Ifimperor 
had  been  shot  spread  through  the  French  ranks.  It 
caused  such  a  commotion  that  Napoleon  remounted 
his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines  until  loss  of  blood 
made  him  faint.  In  its  efEects  the  wound  proved 
trifling,  and  the  Emperor  continued  in  active  com- 
T^S^^  mand  at  Begensburg.  The  Austrians  retreated 
u!S^^^  down  the  Danube.  Archduke  Charles  marched  for 
Bohemia,  hoping  to  threaten  the  French  advance  on 
Vienna  from  their  flank  and  rear.  Hiller  tried  to 
cover  the  capital  by  recrossing  the  Inn,  but  had 
to  deviate  from  his  march  at  Linz,  when  he  found 
that  Mass^na's  pursuers  were  outflanking  him.  At 
Smked"^  the  river  Traun  he  made  a  stand  in  the  little  strong* 
hold  of  Ebelsberg.  Had  the  French  possessed  them- 
selves with  patience.  Marshal  Lannes  could  have 
made  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Traun  untenablei 
by  flanking  the  Austrians  at  Steyer.  As  it  hap- 
pened, General  Coehorn,  a  Gorsican  hot-head,  com- 
manding  the  so-called  'infernal  legion*'  of  Corsi- 
cans  and  Bersaglieri,  arriving  prematurely,  wildly 
dashed  his  men  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Austrians.  A  wooden  bridge,  some  600  feet 
long  and  protected  at  each  end  by  bastions,  eur- 

t?^«infer.  ^^^^^^^^  ^y  ^  citadcl  with  100  pieces  of  cannoUi 
nai  legion^' ^^g   gtoj-med    by    the   frenzied   Italians.      Colonel 

Glapareda,  in  the  face  of  fearful  losses,  led  his 
men  to  the  assault  again  and  again,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  city  gate.  Other 
French  troops  entered  into  the  fight,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Legrand's  division  got  a  foothold  in  the 
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Httle  town*  At  last  Mass^oa  brought  up  bis  whde 
diviaioiii  yet  the  Austrians  held  firm  until  after 
nightfall,  and  then  evacuated  the  place  in  good 
order.  Napoleon,  who  arrived  next  day,  was  cli8--|^  ^,  .^ 
mayed  to  find  that  nearly  6,000  of  his  men  hadgj®*^ 
fallen  before  Ebelsberg,  and  that  Glapareda's  bri- 
gade was  practically  wiped  out.  Mass^na  was  cen« 
sure4  for  countenancing  a  frontal  attack,  when 
flanking  manoeuvres  were  possible,  but  the  Corst- 
can  leader  Coehorn  was  patted  on  the  back  I8 
'*a  man  of  great  worth/'  The  pursuit  of  the  Aub- 
trians  was  kept  up  with  vigor.  Keither  Hiller's 
division  nor  Archduke  John's  forces  were  able  to 
get  a  foothold  in  front  of  Vienna.  By  the  middle 
of  May  they  barely  succeeded  in  joining  forces  at 
Krems  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  many  miles 
beyond  Vienna. 

Vienna  now  lay  open  to  the  French  columns.  On  vtonnaieA 
the  way  there  the  Emperor's  stafi  rode  by  the  ruins 
of  Dierstein,  the  dungeon  of  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Napoleon  turned  to  his  companions,  Berthier  and 
Lannes,  and  said:  **He,  too,  fought  in  Syria,  and 
he  had  better  luck  than  we  had  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
Still  the  lion-hearted  was  no  more  valiant  than  yoa, 
my  brave  Lannes.  Those  were  barbarous  timeSi 
which  they  now  have  the  folly  to  represent  to  ua 
as  so  heroic.'^ 

On  May  10,  the  French  appeared  before  Vienna. 
The  old  part  of  the  city,  containing  some  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  still  encircled  by  the  an- 
oient  walls  that  had  onoe  kept  out  the  Turks.  In 
the  city.  Archduke  Maximilian  had  16,000  regulars 


v^vciiiug  a  iiag-ot-truce  bearer   fror 
begged    Napoleon    to    spare    the 
w.orc    the    Princess    Marie    Louise 
behind  on  account  of  illness.    She 
future  bride.     As  one  historian  has 
dent:  '*It  was  by  the  thunders  of  i 
flaming  light  of  bombs  across  the  i 
leon's   first   addresses  to   the  Arcl 
Louise  were  made.'*     Archduke  M 
the  second  day  gave  up  the  struggi 
the  great  bridge  of  Tabor  behind  t 
KSte.  Danube.      His  successor   in  comma 
within  a  short  time.     Napoleon   en 
just  one  month  after  he  had  left  the 
eral  Andreossy  was  appointed  gover 
Two  days  after  his  entry  into  Vie 
issued  the  famous  decree  deposing 
his  proclamation  he  said:  *^Since  the 
magne,  the  union  of  spiritual  AnH  f 
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of  the  Pope  withoat  restrictionB,  and  a  pension  of 
2,000,000  francs  was  accorded  him.    Pope  Pius  Vll.  SS^Si 
launched  his  long- threatened  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Napoleon.     After  that  the  Pope's  fate 
was  but  a  question  of  time.  / 

During  these  days  Joseph  Haydn,  **the  favorite  of 
the  Austrian  people,"  lay  dying.  During  the  siege 
a  French  bomb  burst  near  his  house  in  the  Kleine 
Steingasse  (now  Haydn  Strasse),  where  the  great 
composer  lay.  After  the  occupation  a  French  officer, 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Haydn's  music,  visited  the 
old  composer  and  played  to  him  a  selection  from 
his  '*In  tempore  Belli."  The  dying  maestro  was 
deeply  affected  and  embraced  his  caller  at  parting. 
On  May  26,  he  called  his  family  around  him,  and 
having  himself  carried  to  the  piano,  solemnly 
played  his  great  national  anthem,  *'Gott  erhalte 
unseren  Kaiser."  A  short  time  after  this  he^J^<^ 
died.  Mozart's  requiem  was  performed  in  his^"''^^ 
memory,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  many 
French  officers  and  a  French  guard  of  honor.  In 
Paris  a  sacred  cantata  by  Cherubini,  written  on  a 
previous  false  report  of  his  death,  was  given  in  his 
honor. 

Haydn's  rank  in  the  history  of  music  is  of  the 
first  importance.  The  foremost  among  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  called  him 
Father  Haydn.  All  his  works,  multitudinous  as 
they  were,  are  characterized  by  lucidity,  perfect 
form  and  rich  development.  To  him  the  world 
owes  the  evolution  of  the  two  finest  phases  of  theg°^^«»- 
sonata  form,  the  orchestral  symphony  and  the  quar-  ^^^* 
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tet.    OhAmber  moflio  was  brought  by  him  to  ito 
greatest  perfectioDu     ''It  was  from  Haydn,"  nid 
Jilozart,  ''that  I  fint  learned  the  trae  way  to  com* 
pose  quartets.**    Haydn's  masses  and  o£tertories  to 
this  day  are  among  the  favorite  pieoes  played  aa 
the  church  organs  of  Aostria  and  Germany.    His 
celebrated  oratorios   have   remained  unsurpassed. 
Haydn  may  be  said  to  have  stood  in  dixeot  line 
of  succession  from  Sebastian  Bach,  the  great  pro- 
fnfluenoe   taiTonist  of  modem  music.     Bach  said  of  Haydn 
tian  Bach  |hat  he  aloDC  f ully  understood  his  music,  and  knew 
how  to  build  on  it.    His  worldly  success  dated  from 
the  time  that  Prince  Anton  Esterhazy  engaged  him 
as  a  second  leader  of  his  private  orchestra  in  Hon- 
gary.     There  Haydn  met  Gluck,  the  great  com- 
poser.    After  the  death  of  Priuce  Anton,  his  sac- 
cesser,  Prince  Nicolaus,  made  him  first  leader  of 
Eiicour-     the  orchestra.     Nicolaus  Esterhazy  was  a  typical 
tbeErter-  Hungarian  magnate,  very  rich  and  an  enthusiastic 
patron   of    the   arts.    Haydn    himself    said:   "The 
Prince  was  always  satisfied  with  my  work.     Not 
only  had  I  the  encouragement  of  his  constant  ap- 
proval, but  as  a  conductor  of  his  orchestra  I  could 
make  experiments,  observe  what  produced  an  effect 
and  what  weakened  it,  and  was  thus  in  a  position 
to  improve,  alter,  make  additions  or  omissions,  and 
^ufi!^    be  as  bold  as  I  pleased.     I  was  cut  off  from  the 
iHilir'heip  world;  there  was  no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  become  original."    When  the 
castle  of  Esterhazy  burned  down  in  1779,  Haydn 
got  up  his  famous  "Farewell  Symphony,"  in  which 
one   musician  after  another  arises  and  learea 
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place  in  the  orchestra,  until  only  the  leader  is  left. 
•*If  all  go,"  said  the  Prince,  **we  may  as  well  go 
too,"  and  so  the  company  was  dispersed,  until  Castle 
Esterhazy  was  rebuilt.  In  the  new  theatre  Haydn  in-ji^^rtion 
performed  Gluck's  operas,  and  there  he  also  met  theJSn^S?** 
Czarina  of  Russia,  wife  of  Paul,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated  his  famous  Russian  songs  and  quartet  com- 
posed  in  1802.  For  the  Russian  Princess  he  also 
wrote  the  opera,  **Orlando  Paladino,"  the  most  fre- 
quently performed  of  all  his  operas.  About  this 
time  Mozart  dedicated  his  first  six  quartets  to 
Haydn  in  terms  of  filial  affection.  Haydn  said 
to  Mozart's  father:  **I  declare  to  you  on  my  honor  JJr^gjdBibip 
that  I  consider  your  son  the  greatest  composer  •°^^*^^*^ 
I  have  ever  heard."  After  the  death  of  Prince 
Nicolaus,  Salomon  of  London  hastened  to  Vienna 
and  induced  Haydn  to  come  to  London.  He  did 
this  regardless  of  the  protests  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
then  in  Vienna,  who  wished  Haydn  to  come  to  Italy 
with  him.  Mozart  saw  Haydn  off  and  promised  to 
follow  him  to  London,  but  before  he  could  do  so  he  Haydn 
died.  In  London  Haydn  was  lionized  by  the  musi-  Wi«id 
cal  set.  The  University  of  Oxford  made  him  a 
doctor  of  music.  One  of  Haydn's  quartets  was  per* 
formed  at  the  royal  palace,  with  the  Prince  of  Walee 
playing  the  bass  violin,  the  Duke  of  York  the  viol, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  piano.  In  London 
Haydn  was  visited  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  then  twenty 
years  old,  and  by  dementi,  the  boy  violinist,  for 
whose  benefit  Haydn  performed  his  new  *'Seven 
Words."  He  also  aided  in  the  H&ndel  commemora- 
tion at  Westminster  Abbey.     When  the  Hallelujah 


Roethoven 
lluydn 


--,...^^0  Kju  »  new  cantata  of  th 
Beethoven  followed  him  to  Vien 
pupil.     In  later  years  Haydn  wa 
to  London  to  write  six  more  sy 
tamed  to  Vienna  with  a  oompet 
the  rest  of  his  days.    During  the 
life  Haydn  wrote  his  greatest  ^ 
The '•Oraa- Sec^sonSi "  and  his  stapendoQS  *'0 
"'^''        by  Milton's ''Paradise  Lost."    Hi 
was  the  vocal  quartet,  ^'Hin  ist  all 
**My  strength  is  gone;  old  and  W( 
last  pablio  appearanoe  was  at  the 
his**Oreation'*  at  the  University  ol 
He  was  taken  to  the  hall  in  an  ai 
Haydn's    SO  oveicome  by  his  own  mnsio  th 
carried  away.    As  he  was  leaving, 
court  thronged  around  him,  and  Be 
forward^  embraced  and  kissed  hi 
pupils  left  behind  bv  HavH«  ^- 
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selves  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  river  to  give 
battle  to  the  Austrians  on  the  northern  shore.  The 
strength  of  Austria's  remaining  forces,  and  the 
threatening  situation  elsewhere,  made  a^  decisive 
battle  a  political  necessity  for  Napoleon. 

The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Cochrae,  on  April 
11,  had  destroyed  a  French  squadron  in  the  roads  Jjjjc** 
of  Aix.  Four  French  warships  were  blown  up  andJE^*^** 
seven  were  driven  ashore.  In  the  south  the  second 
French  occupation  of  Portugal,  after  the  successful 
seizure  of  Oporto,  ended  in  failure;  when  Craddock, 
commanding  the  weak  British  forces  there,  had  been 
superseded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  fortunes 
of  war  turned  against  the  victor  Soult.  The  British 
crossed  the  Douro  in  spite  of  French  resistance,  and 

^  •  Wellington 

drove  the  enemy  back  to  Vallonga.  Soult  was  bo  gJJjJU* **»« 
hard  pressed  that  he  had  to  bum  his  wagons,  stores 
and  ammunition.  By  May  19,  he  finally  got  bis 
army  out  of  Portugal,  having  lost  6,000  men  and 
all  his  guns.  Still  the  retreat  was  conducted  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that  Soult's  reputation  as  a 
general  was  undiminished. 

In  Italy  there  was  similar  sharp  fighting  between 
the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnais.     On  the  part  of  the  French, 
the  opening  of  the  Italian  campaign  was  badly  mis-Eogvne 
managed  by  Prince  Eugene.     His  reverses  did  not  g*^»^ 
cease    until  Napoleon  ordered  General    Macdonald 
to  supplement  Beauharnais's  faulty  strategy  with  his 
more  experienced  counsels.     With  his  help  Eugene 
won  his  first  point  against  Archduke  John  at  Cal-g|Jgj^ 
diero,  near  Verona,  and  passing  the  Piave  inflicted 


vai  iW  Frenchmen  and  1,800  Ba 
massacred  in  the  mountain  fastnes 
In  northern  Europe  likewise  pi 
a  threatening  aspect.     The  Czar  of 
easy  victories  over  the  Swedes,  d 
hesitation  about  living  up  to  his 
1^^  oi  Napoleon.     Only  when  the  Frei 
^     **     yiotors,  and  the  Austrian  offensive 
to  fail  at  every  point,  did  Bussia  at 
on  Austria  and  move  an  army  cor] 
In  Prussia,  the  failure  of  the  Aust 
throw  the  campaign  north  of  the 
deep  chagrin  to  those  patriots  who 
arousing  Northern  Germany.    Son 
beads  still  persevered  in  their  plam 
ot  this  military  conspiracy  were  the  ] 
wick.  Baron  Ddrnberg,  an  officer  in 
King  Jerome,  Major  Von  Sohill,  a  P 
J^"**      officer  who  had  c      inaruished  hima^ii 


j_ »« 
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people  by  proolaiming  war  against  the  Frenoh  in 
d^anoe  of  the  government.  At  the  last  moment,  I^ISS^ 
Ddraberg  was  transferred  from  his  own  regiment 
to  the  command  of  other  troops  on  whom  he  ooold 
not  rely.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  peasants,  and  raised  the  standard  of  insorrectioQ. 
King  Jerome's  hoosehold  troops  dispersed  the  riot- 
ers with  a  volley,  and  Ddrnberg  had  to  flee  for  his  Domber^'s 
life.  He  took  refuge  with  the  Dake  of  Brunswick.  i^nuLBwiok 
The  revolt  in  Hessia  was  ended.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Schill  blindly  did  his  part.  On  April  28,  he  led 
hia  battalion  out  of  their  barracks  in  Berlin  and 
marched  his  men  out  of  the  city,  as  if  for  some 
routine  exercise.  Outside  of  the  city  he  was  joined 
by  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  raiders  who  had 
been  let  into  the  secret.  He  addressed  his  troops 
and  offered  to  lead  them  against  the  Freuch.  The 
proposition  was  received  by  the  soldiers  with  shouts 
of  approval.  The  march  to  Westphalia  was  b^un. 
On  the  way,  many  volunteers  joined  the  movement. 
The  Elbe  was  crossed  and  Schill  prepared  to  fall  oa  sofiar* 
the  oommiinications  maintained  by  the  French  with 
their  forcea  operating  on  the  Danube.  On  reach- 
ing Halle,  Schill  learued  of  Napoleon's  victories 
near  Begensburg,  and  of  the  failure  of  Dfirnberg'a 
coup  d'etat  in  Westphalia.  Henceforth  his  raid 
became  hopeless.  The  only  chance  for  Schill  and 
!ii8  comprcNnised  troops  was  to  escape  either  to 
Bohemia,  where  they  might  effect  an  ultimate  juno- 
taon  with  the  retreating  Austriana,  w  to  fl(^t  their 
way  to  the  sea  in  the  hope  of  reseue  from  Bhtiali 
araiaenu    After  many  purposeless  marohesi  Schill 
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ohose  the  latter  conree.    On  May  6,  he  was  over* 

^Smd  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Westphalian  troops  from 
Magdeburg,  and  successfally  fought  his  way  dear 
of  them.  A  price  was  set  on  his  head.  Late  in 
May,  the  raiders  fell  in  with  8,000  Poles  and  Meok- 
lenburgers,  commanded  by  the  French  governor 
of  the  province.  Schill's  1,800  men  fought  their 
way  through  the  French  brigade,  and  suddenly 
appeared  before  Stralsund,  just  as  the  French  gon- 
ners  on  the  ramparts  were  firing  a  salute  in  honor 
of  Mapoleon's  entry  into  Vienna.  The  garrison  was 
Mi^  surprised,  and  a  short  hand-to-hand  fight  put  Sohill 
in  possession  of  the  town  with  all  its  stores.  Until 
the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet,  Schill  hoped  to  make 
a  second  Saragossa  of  Stralsund.  But,  on  the  last 
day  of  May,  8,000  Danes  and  Frenchmen  moved  on 
the  town.  Capitulation  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  rebels.  In  overwhelming  numbers  the  French 
stormed  the  town.  Fighting  in  the  streets,  Schill 
split  open  the  head  of  Garcaret,  the  Dutch  general. 
geath  or  He  ^as  himself  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  With  bim 
^*^  fell  one-third  of  his  men.  Five  hundred  of  hii 
followers  under  Lieutenant  Brunow  cut  their  way 
out  and  escaped.  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  all  officem 
were  shot  at  Wesel,  and  fourteen  subalterns  at 
Brunswick,  while  the  common  soldiers,  about  600 
j^teof  tbe^^  number,  were  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Tunol.  Only 
raiders  j20  survived  the  treatment  there.  Schill's  head  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  the  library  of  Leyden. 

Less  tragic,  if  no  less  unfortunate,  was  the  yonng 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  raid.  Of  his  duchy  nothing 
was  left  but  the  family  seat  of  Oels.    To  avenge  bit 
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father's  death  he  raised  2,000  volunteers.  His  fol- 
lowersy  Icnown  as  the  Black  Brunswickers,  on  ao-^^^^ 
count  of  their  coal-black  uniform  with  a  silver 
death's-head  on  the  helmet,  beat  off  several 
detachmeots  of  Westphalian  troops,  and  finally 
fought  their  way  through  a  strong  force  under 
General  Ochs.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  they 
were  picked  up  by  British  cruisers,  and  were 
finally  enrolled  as  an  auxiliary  brigade  under 
Wellington  in  Spain. 

Such  were  the  threatening  diversions  which 
prompted  Napoleon  to  risk  a  decisive  blow.  His 
secretary,  M^neval,  who  was  attached  to  his  head- 
quarters at  the  time,  recorded  this  memorandum: 
^*If  tbe  ill-arranged  enterprises  of  Dornberg,  Schill 
and  the  Uuke  of  Brunswick  had  taken  place  some- 
what earlier  and  simultaneously,  French  domination 
in  the  North  would  have  been  seriously  jeopard- croSLs  tb^ 

J    4      I  Danube 

ized."  On  tbe  night  of  May  20,  Napoleon's  light 
cavalry  under  Count  Lasalle  crossed  the  Danube. 
They  were  followed  next  day  by  the  divisions  of 
Mass^na,  Lannes  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  40,000 
strong.  Next  night  the  same  troops  laid  pontoons 
and  crossed  the  second  branch  of  the  Danube  to  the 
north  bank.  Early  in  the  morning  the  villages  <^ 
As  pern  and  Esalingen  were  occupied  by  the  Frenoh.  ^^ 
The  Austrian  army  encamped  within  easy  striking  teokeo 
distance.  At  noon  a  number  of  heavy  rafts  and 
river  barges  loaded  with  stones  were  suddenly  cast 
loose  by  the  Austrians  above  Lobau,  and  oame 
sweeping  down  tbe  river  headed  for  the  French 
pontoon  bridge  between  Lobao  and  OberstoL    At 
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French  re- 


the  same  time  the  whole  Austrian  armj  advanoed 
apon  the  French  from  Bisamberg.  Fighting  began 
at  once  and  soon  grew  hot.  From  their  fresh  in- 
trenchments  at  Aspem  and  Esslingen,  the  French 
repulsed  all  the  first  onslaughts.    The  bridges  were 

serves       repaired  in  a  hurry,  and  the  French  reserves  of 

river  heavy  cavalry  and  artillery  had  a  chance  to  get 
over  the  river.  By  nightfall  the  French,  who  had 
been  holding  out  against  the  Austrians  all  the  after* 
noon,  were  almost  as  strong  as  their  enemy.  For 
M  apoleon,  much  depended  on  the  timely  arrival  of 
Davoust's  division  in  Oberstof.  That  marshal  was 
ordered  to  cross  over  to  Esslingen  from  the  Island 
of  Lobau,  to  support  Lannes's  division  in  his  attack 
on  the  Austrian  centre,  while  Mass^na  engaged  the 
enemy  at  Aapern.     By  noon   next  day  Napoleon 

AsjK'm  had  word  of  Davoust's  arrival.  His  reserves  could 
be  counted  on  for  the  afternoon.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  river  had  swollen,  and  the  Austrians  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  launch  whole  barns,  boathouses 
and  burning  mills  to  be  swept  down  against  the 
French  bridges  by  the  flood.  Lannes  received  or- 
ders to  advance  forthwith  from  Esslingen.    He  did 

BuiiDgvn  gQ  YTxXh,  his  two  veteran  divisions  of  grenadiers, 
supplemented  by  the  Young  Guard  and  thirty-two 
squadrons  of  horse  under  G-eneral  Lasalle,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  French  cavalry  leaders.  The 
Austrian  centre  was  pushed  back,  so  that  the  Arch- 
duke's battle  line  became  almost  concave,  but  hia 
regiments  held  their  own  manfully.  The  officers 
encouraged  their  men  by  personal  example.  The 
Archduke  himself  snatched  a  flag  from  one  of  hia 
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Zaoh  grenadien  and  led  the  legime&l  forwarcL 
Saddenly  (he  French  attack  slackened.  Lannea, 
who  perceived  himself  unsupported,  gave  orders  to 
fall  back.  In  the  ranks  the  news  spread  that  the 
great  pontoon  bridge  liad  again  given  way  before 
the  flood,  and  had  been  rent  asunder  by  the  floating  French 

retreat 

rams  of  the  Austrians.  This  cut  off  the  French  <3u^off 
from  all  further  aid  or  from  a  safe  retreat.  Lannes's 
soldiers  were  alarmed.  During  the  retreat  General 
Espagne  was  killed  and  St.  Hilaire  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  backward  movement  was  covered 
with  cavalry  attacks  by  General  Lasalle.  The 
whole  French  cavalry  was  ordered  to  advance. 
The  combined  cuirassier  regiments  galloped  for* 
ward  with  sabres  and  breastplates  flashing.  The 
Austrian  dragoons  could  not  sustain  the  shock. 
Together  with  their  horse  artillery,  they  were 
driven  back  between  the  Austrian  infantry  mass* 
ing  in  squares.  The  i^ench  cuirassiers  ^^^P^m,^^ 
down  upon  these  in  solid  squadrons.  The  Aus-^JSem 
triaa  musketeers  and  gunners  held  their  Are  until 
the  heavy  cavalry  men  were  nearly  upon  them. 
When  the  white  of  the  horses*  eyes  could  be  seeUi 
the  gunoers  fired  at  pointblank  range  with  grapl 
and  canister,  while  the  squares  volleyed.  The  fore* 
most  horsemen  went  down  in  whole  platoons,  while 
those  that  followed  wheeled  in  panic,  so  as  to  make 
the  French  battle  line  revolve  upon  itself.  At  ail 
points  the  attack  had  been  repulsed.  Piince  I^^^'^'^'S^^ 
tenstein's  dragoons  pursued  the  fleeing  ouirassieni 
and  the  French  line  of  infantry  was  made  to  waver. 
Nap<^eon  himself,  whp  had  ridden  oat  of  Aspem 


ireai  across  tue  Marchfeld,  was 
ball  which  carried  away  both  h 
poleon  heard  of  this,  he  left  h 
tion,  and  hurried  to  the  litter  of 
Thera  he  threw  himself  on  his 
choking  voice  said:  **Lanne8,  do 
is  your  friend,  Bonaparte."  T 
languidly  raised  his  head  and  m 

Death  of 

Marshal     words.      According  to  Cadet  G 

Lannes  ^ 

tended  the  fallen  hero,  Lannes 
for  you,  like  so  many  others.     1 
my  loss  any  more  than  the  rest, 
it  is  your  turn."     General  Petit, 
has  recorded  that  Lannes's  words 
dying  for  you  and  for  my  counti 
my   loss.     May  you   live    and 
Whatever  may  have  passed  bet^ 
poleon  did  mourn  the  loss  of  La 
When  he  was  told  that  the  Man 
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of  the  Dake  of  Montebello  deeply  afiSicts  me. 
Thus  all  things  end.  If  you  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  his  poor  wife  do  so."  In  later 
years  Napoleon  wrote  at  St.  Helena:  **At  the 
period  of  his  death,  Lannes  had  reached  the  high- 
est point  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  most  ableSSmSStooi 
commander.  I  found  him  a  dwarf,  but  I  lost  him 
a  giant.*' 

Massena  had  a  hard  time  in  covering  the  French 
retreat  over  an  emergency  bridge  across  the  Danube. 
The  Austrians  made  assault  after  assault  on  the  two 
intrenched  river  towns,  and  with  the  help  of  inces- 
sanc  artillery  fire  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  both. 
The  French  were  driven  from  Esslingen  into  a  nar- 
row peninsula  where  they  brought  up  at  the  brink 
of  the  river. 

At  last,  at  the  personal  request  of  Napoleon, 
General  Mouton  headed  his  famous  fusilier  guard 
in  a  bayonet  charge  against  the  Austrians,  and 
pushed  them  back  to  the  further  end  of  Esslingen.  JJ^^lJ^^ 
For  this  exploit  the  Emperor  gave  to  Mouton  the**^ 
new  title,  Count  of  Lobau.  Long  after  nightfall 
the  last  French  detachment  returned  safely  over 
the  improvised  bridge  to  Lobau.  As  soon  as  they 
had  marched  over  the  bridge,  the  pontoons  were 
cast  loose.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  sat  on  the 
river  bank  angrily  switching  his  boot  with  a  riding- 
whip.  **Are  you  satisfied,  little  corporal?"  cried 
one  of  the  wounded  guards,  as  they  marched  by  him. 
Later  in  the  night  Napoleon  was  ferried  across  the 
river  in  a  small  boat.  With  him  were  an  aide- 
de-camp  and  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Yon  Weber 
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of  the  Austrian  army,  a  mortally  woimded  priaoneb 
''How  is  it  with  you.  General?*'  aaked  NapoleoBi 
as  he  heard  the  wounded  man  groaning.  **It  it 
well/'  said  the  dying  hero,  ''Have  1  not  seen  you 
tremble."  Napoleon  said  no  more.  On  the  othar 
shore  the  Emperor  held  a  oounoil  of  war.  Manntfna, 
Davoust,  Bessi^res,  and  Berthier  joined  him.  Sa- 
vary,  who  was  present,  has  recorded  that  ail  tha 

Jrench  * 

l^vSt^^   Marshals  advised  further  retreat  aoroas  the  other 

retreat  branch  of  the  Danube  and  thenoe  to  Vienna.  Na- 
poleon would  not  have  it  ''If  we  retreat  it  will  not 
be  a  retreat  to  Vienna,  but  to  Strasburg.  Oar  aUieai 
dismayed  and  made  treacherooa  in  their  weaJuibMi 
would  turn  against  us.  The  good  fortune  of  the 
Empire  would  be  at  an  end  and  the  grandeur  of 
France  destroyed.  Tea,  Mass^na  and  Davouat  can 
save  the  army.     Come!   show  yourself  worthy  of 

*^*^^''"''"your  own  past."  Napoleon  had  his  way.  It  was 
decided  to  remain  on  the  island  of  LobaUf  and  to 
intrench  it  against  all  attacks. 

The  drawn  battle  of  Aspem  and  Bsslingen  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  bloody  aflEain  of  the 
century.  In  its  fearful  losses  and  lack  of  reaolt  to 
both  sides  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  batde 
of  Eylau.  On  the  French  side,  the  caaoaltiea  weie 
four  general  oificers,  five  hundred  other  oflloen 
and  at  least  18,000  soldiers.  The  Austriana  reck- 
oned their  losses  at  16,000  killed  and  4S,000 
wounded.     Both  sides  claimed  a  vietoryi  bat  Na- 

ciaim  the  polcou  got  his  couricrs  out  first,  and  ao^  producing 
the  first  impression,  weakened  the  effect  <rf  the 
Archduke's  bulletins.    He  claimed  but  1,100  dead 
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and  8,000  wounded.  Only  **General  Danube,"  he 
avowed,  prevented  him  from  profiting  by  hia 
victory. 

WTiile  holding  the  Austrian  main  army  in  check 
on  the  Danube,  Napoleon  and  his  generals  made 
the  most  of  their  breathing  space.  The  Island  of 
Lobau  was  made  impregnable.  The  Tyrolese  i^vol*  J^JSJf* 
was  put  down  without  mercy.  G-eneral  Wrede  com-**"***^ 
manding  the  Bavarians  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Austrians  out  of  Salzburg.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Tyrolese  occupying  the  valley  of  Strub,  having 
quit  fighting  on  Ascension  Day  to  go  to  church, 
were  overpowered  and  butchered.  The  stronghold 
of  the  Scharnitz  was  taken,  and  the  Bavarians  under 
Arco  penetrated  into  the  country  from  that  side. 
The  news  of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Aspern  spurred 
the  Tyrolese  to  new  activity.  The  Austrian  Em- 
peror encouraged  them  with  this  statement:  *'My 
faithful  county  of   Tyrol  shall  henceforward  everFranoto* 


remain  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  Empire.  I 
will  agree  to  no  treaty  of  peace  save  one  forever 
uniting  the  Tyrol  with  my  monarchy."  The  Tyro- 
lese besieged  General  Deroy  in  Innsbruck.  Hofer, 
Bisenstecken  and  the  brave  Speckbacher  assembled 
their  peasants  on  the  mountain  of  Isel.  The  fight-  BsMteoC 
ing  lasted  three  days.  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle- 
line  could  be  seen  Hofer's  little  boy  Anderl,  who 
brought  the  men  their  ammunition,  and  Haspinger, 
a  red-bearded  monk  who  led  his  parishioners  gun 
in  hand.  The  Count  of  Stachelburg  from  Meran, 
who  fought  as  a  volunteer  among  the  peasants,  fell 
on  this  occasion.    The  fortress  of  Ku£Estein  wai 


ui  i^yoacn  tTiaiis  unuer  ijreneral  Mcertelt  to 
bach,  in  Carintliia,  shortly  after 
pern.  On  May  25,  Prince  Beauh 
of  successful  manoeuvres,  pushe 
through  to  Loeben  in  Steierma 
the  major  portion  of  Jellalich'c 
Goerz,  Klagenfurt  and  Trieste  c 
to  the  French.  Next  day  the  ad 
the  French  army  of  Italy  came  in 

joinforoaiof  the  grand  army  at  Brack,  i 
This  e^ent  had  been  anxiously 
poleon,  who  sent  his  aide*de-C£ 
out  his  way  through  to  the  vice 
the  French  joined  forces,  Archd 
fall  back  into  Hungary.  The  Fr< 
whole  of  Tyrol  and  the  region  of 
;,  Carinthia,  Frioul  and  Istri 
m      ,    marching    np   from    Dalj 

r ...      '  throi        Oroatia  as  &ur  as  Fium 
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his  retreat  southward.     On  the  other  side,  Bossia 
was  relieved  of  embarrassment  by  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  new  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XIII., 
who,  having  failed  to  drive  the  Russians  from  west  ^'Jjjjjj"* 
Bothnia,   speedily  reversed    his  nephew's  warlike  ^Suid 
measures. 

Napoleon's  star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Pope  Pius  YII.  in- 
censed by  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  launched 
his  bull  of  .excommunication  against  Bonaparte: 
*'Let  the  Sovereigns  of  the  world  learn  once  more 
that  they  are  subject  by  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  to 

J  ^  Napotoon 

our  throne  and  our  commands.     For  we  too  hold««>m- 

munlofttai 

sovereignty,  and  a  sovereignty  far  more  noble;  for 
it  shall  not  be  said  that  spirit  must  yield  to  flesh, 
nor  the  things  of  heaven  to  those  of  the  earth." 
Napoleon  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  distracted 
by  such  things.  He  simply  issued  orders  to  Murat 
to  have  the  Pope  seized  in  person  to  be  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Savona.  This  done,  he  devoted  himself]^ 
to  the  completion  of  his  military  campaign  with  ac- 
customed ardor.  The  pursuit  of  Archduke  John's 
forces  by  the  army  of  Italy  carried  them  well  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Hungary  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  At  Raab,  Archduke  John  tried  to  join 
forces  with  the  Archduke  Palatine.      Beauharnais ..      . 

FreDOh 

attacked  him  and  was  aided  in  his  advance  by  Q'en-22S^** 
eral  Grenier.  General  Macdonald  with  the  right 
and  General  Lauriston  with  a  detachment  of  the 
grand  army  came  up  toward  the  end  of  the  day. 
Together  they  defeated  the  Austrians  with  great 
loss.     The  town  Raab  was  invested. 


Pope  Pins 


r, 


VII.  mad* 


jnarquis  ot  Wellesley:  "1  am  o 
an  eiiort  should  be  made  immec 
the  Spanish  troops  in  a  natioDs 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  custom, 
to  say  so  generally  prevailB,  of  IL 
?»!?%*  their  arms  and  accoatrementB  ai 
'''*°*"^  aelvea  to  flight  on  pretence  of  tl 
diem  bmt  simply  peasants." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  siroi 
Hungary  ci^italated  to  General 
threw  Hungary  open  to  the  F 
l^^^  called  upon  the  Hunganana  to  i 
tria;  but  no  one  responded.  Th* 
advance  on  Pressburg.  When  i 
▼arioiia  victories  had  been  apre 
Napoleon  thought  the  time  was 
another  deoiaive  blow  on  the  Daa 
to  his  brother  J^nome'a  clamora  i 
pbalia  he  wrote  a  reaasurins  leit 
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In  three  weeks'  time  the  ishmd  of  Lobau  had 
been  transfonned  into  a  bristling  fort.  Material 
had  been  amassed  for  crossing  the  river  at  short 
notice.  Under  Napoleon's  directions  Oeneral  Ber* 
trand  had  constructed  two  bridges  on  spiles,  800 
yards  long.  Both  were  protected  against  floating 
rafts  and  fire-ships  by  a  breakwater  and  stockades.  ^^  ^ 
Marines  in  boats  guarded  the  waterway  day  and'''*''*" 
night.  The  big  bridge  was  wide  enough  toit  three 
artillery  trains  to  pass  abreast.  The  other,  bat 
eight  feet  wide,  was  intended  for  the  infantry.  Na* 
poleon  grandiloquently  compared  his  work  to  that 
of  Cfldsar.  ^^Csasar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine,"  ha 
said,  *'was  thrown  across  in  eight  days,  to  be  sorei 
but  no  carriage  could  pass  over  it" 

On  July  2,  Napoleon  issued  his  orders  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Danube.  Everything  was  regu* 
lated  down  to  the  most  minute  details,  and  the 
exact  time  was  fixed  for  every  man  to  act.  That 
same  night  a  feint  movement  was  made  on  Mill 
Island,  where  the  first  crossing  had  been  made. 
On  the  night  of  July  4,  during  a  heavy  rain&U, 
a  flying  bridge  was  floated  from  Alexander's  Island 
and  was  swung  in  place.  At  the  same  time,  six 
pontoon  bridges  were  strung  across  the  Danube, 
while  a  flotilla  of  ferryboats  made  incessant  trips  v^hmIi  to> 
to  and  fro  laden  with  troops.  A  sham  attack  atDwonbe 
Aspem  and  Esslingen  diverted  the  Kleinaa  grena- 
diers, who  guarded  the  Austrian  position  on  the 
water-front.  The  flrst  French  detachments,  as  they 
got  over  immediately  deployed  in  skirmish  order 
and   engaged   the  Austrians   in   regular  battle  at 
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Bssendorf,  five  leagues  from  Vienna.  The  rest  of 
the  army  crossed  the  Danube  during  the  night, 
marching  as  if  on  a  solid  road.  The  Anstriana 
knew  something  was  under  foot,  but  did  not  rea- 
lize the  extent  of  the  movement.  The  Jfimperor  of 
Austria  in  his  anxiety  sought  out  his  brother 
Charles,  where  he  stood  on  the  river-bank  look- 
ing out  into  the  darkness.  The  Archduke  reckoned 
.   ..  ..    that  twenty-four  hours  at  least  would  be  needed 

Arcbduke  "^ 

JJJJJ2^'»  to  eflEect  a  crossing  in  force.  "The  French  van- 
guard has  indeed  crossed  the  Danube/*  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  brother,  *^and  I  am  letting  some  of 
the  rest  come  across.''  "Very  good,**  said  Em- 
peror Francis,  "but  donH  let  too  many  of  them 
come  over."  This  remark  subsequently  became 
a  byword   in   the   army. 

Before  daylight,  200,000  French  soldiers— in- 
fantry, cavalry  and  artillery — had  crossed  the 
Danube.  At  sunrise  the  whole  army  waa  ranged 
in  battle  line.  Oudinot  commanded  the  centre, 
Mass^na  the  left,  Davoust  the  right.  In  the  seo- 
ond  line  were  the  forces  of  Beauhamais,  Bernadotte, 
and  Marmont,  with  the  Bavarian  corps.  They  were 
supported  by  the  Guards,  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  artillery. 

Archduke  Charles  was  caught  at  a  woful  dia- 
TbeAua.  advantage.  Of  his  available  forces  20,000  were 
over"'*       in  Hungary,  12,000  were  at  Vienna  under  Prince 

nuktobetl 

Booss,  6,000  at  Nussdorf,  and  as  many  more  before 
Krems.  This  left  him  weaker  than  the  French  by 
40,000  men.  The  result  could  only  be  a  foregone 
conclusion. 


■    1    r 
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It  was  a  magnificent  sight  when  Napoleon's 
army  moved  to  the  advance.  The  slanting  raya 
of  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  serried  lines  of 
warriors  clad  in  all  manner  of  colors  and  equip* 
ments,  as  befitted  their  cosmopolitan  commanda. 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Dutchmen,  Polei 
and  Dalmatians,  marching  under  their  respective 
colors  and  standards,  surged  forward  against  the 
white  clad  lines  of  the  German  Austrians,  Mag* 
yars,  Roumanians,  Czechs  and  Slavonians.  The 
French  Emperor  on  a  white  charger  galloped  along 
the  front  of  his  battle  line,  and  repeated  his  last 
instructions  to  his  marshals.  The  artillery  opened 
the  battle  from  the  heights.  The  Austrians  re* 
ceived  the  French  advance  with  a  hail  of  grape 
shot  and  musketry.  The  first  attack  of  Mass^na'sQ^^^^ 
corps  was  repulsed.  The  whole  left  wing  of  the^**'**^ 
French  army  was  outflanked  at  Stissenbrunn  and 
pressed  back  toward  Wagram  and  the  Danube.  On 
the  French  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  Davouak 
outflanked  the  Austrians  at  Markgraf-NeufchateL 
It  was  the  greatest  flanking  manoeuvre  of  all  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns.  The  Austrian  corps  of  Bo- 
senberg  was  overthrown,  and  Montbrun's  squadrons 
of  chasseurs-i-cheval  were  sent  out  to  intercept  a 
possible  support  from  Archduke  John.  The  Aua- 
trian  centre  swerved  over  to  the  rescue  of  Rosen- 
berg's  left  wing.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mass^na'a  men, 
fighting  stubbornly,  had  been  forced  back  as  far  as 
the  bridge  of  Aspem.  Several  officers  of  his  staff 
were  cut  down  at  his  side.  Massdna  himself  suf- 
fered  severely  from  a  fall  with    his    h<»8e.      In 


looked  up  and  said:  **What  time 
That  marshal,  resplendent  in  the  y 
ANapoie-   his  ducal  bodyguard  of  Neufchate 

oaic  effect 

watch  and  said:  **Twelve  o'clock,  s 
Prince  of  Rivoli,"  replied  Napoleoi 
tie  is  won.  It  is  noon  and  Arcl 
not  yet  come."  Dumfounded,  th 
lode  off. 

Napoleon  gave  instant  orders  to 
advance  his  strong  corps  on  Wag 
of  Marmont  and  Grenier,  while  < 
advance  between  Wagram  and  N 
Emperor's  guards  swung  in  beh: 
advance.  Napoleon  himself  mou 
charger  and  galloped  over  to  the 
lowed  by  all  the  reserve  cavalry 
^g^fu^  He  arrived  in  time  to  encounter 
•uoocMM^   of  Bemadotte's  shattered  divisions 

Aderklaa.  MS^nA    waa    fnnnd    ai1 
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into  one  irresiBtible  whole,  their  moyements  were 
masked   by  an  impetaous  cavalry  attack  led  by 
General  Lasalle.     He  had  not  ridden  a  hundred 
yarda  before  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  balL     HiBQ^„^^ 
squadron  wheeled  before  the  murderous  fire  of  the^SSd^^ 
Austrians    and    came    streaming    back    upcm    the 
French  infantry.     Bessidres  was  ordered  to  chaige 
with  all  the  cavalry  reserves,  so  as  to  pierce  the 
Austrian   centre.     Biding    through    a    tempest  of 
grape  and  chain  shot,  Bessidres  led  his  cuiiassierB 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.    Suddenly  he  was  seen 
to  pitch  headlong  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  as 
dead.    A  wail  went  up  from  the  Old  Guard*    Tha**^***"^ 
Emperor  averted  his  eyes,  and,  spurring  his  horse 
onward,  shouted:  *^Let  us  go  I    I  have  no  time  to 
weep.*'    Bessi^res,  who  had  only  been  grazed  by 
a  passing  cannon  ball,  revived  and  clambered  into 
the  saddle  again.    The  Emperor  sent  Savary  after 
hint.     When  next  he  saw  him,  he  said:  ''The  ball 
which  struck  you  do¥m,  my  dear  Bessidres,  drew 
tears  from  all  my  Guard.    It  ought  to  be  very  dear 
to  you.*'     By  this  time  Lauriston  had  brought  up 
the  reserve  artillery  and  had  unlimbered  his  bat* 
teries  close  to  the  Austrians.     Macdonald  had  ad* 
vanced  his  infantry  far  into  the  wedge  opened  by 
the  French  cavalry.     Over  three  miles  of  ground 
his  corps  advanced,  fighting  steadily.    Then  it  gotdoiuad*^ 
wedged   under   a    murderous    cross-fire  from  the***^*"^ 
Austrians.     His  men  were  mowed  down  by  whole 
oompanies.     Of  his  sixteen  thousand  soldiara  he 
lost    nearly    ten    thousand.      Napolecm,    watohing 
Maodcmald,  grow  anxioua.     Several  timea  he  ex* 


J^rench  cavalrv  was  ordered  to  ' 
charge  into  the  right  wing  of  the  j 
the  combined    shock    of    the    thn 
Aufltrian  line  wavered   and  brok 
and  Marmont's  columns  stormed 
B^na  burst  his  bonds  at  Aspern  { 
yersaries  back  to   Slissenbrann. 
afternoon,  Archduke  Charles  ordc 
treat.     Emperor  Francis,   watchii 
the  battle   from    a    high    tower 
mounted  his  horse  and  sought  i 
his  retreating  columns.     Not  till 
Arohdnk*  duke  John's  vanguard  come  up  U 
liTMtoo    His  corps  had  to  be  withdrawn  ^ 
'"•         to  strike  .  blow.    WhUe  the  battl 
in  the  distance,  Napoleon,  burning 
his  Mameluke  orderly  spread  a 
ground  and  went  to  sleep  on  the 
a  pyramid  of  1     -^oni         THa   An 
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been  promoted  to  a  generalship  by  Napoleon,  waa 
shot  dead.  Mass^na,  Davoust,  Friant,  Mortier  and 
brave  Gudin  were  wounded.  Late  in  the  evening 
Napoleon  rode  over  the  battlefield.  Over  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  nine  miles  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  advance 
of  Maodonald's  corps  in  particular  could  be  traced 
by  the  heaps  of  his  slain.  Presently  the  Emperor 
met  Macdonald.  A  coldness  had  existed  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Scotch  Jacobite  since  the  Em* 
peror's  persecution  of  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlin* 
den.  After  that  Macdonald  refused  all  preferments 
from  Napoleon.  Now  the  Emperor  offered  his  hand 
and  said:  *' Accept  it,  Macdonald  I  Let  there  bene 
more  ill  will  between  us.  From  this  day  we  mustSon^ 
be  friends.  I  will  send  you  as  a  pledge  your  mar- 
shal's staff,  which  you  have  so  gloriously  earned." 
Macdonald  gave  in.  Oudinot  and  Marmont  were 
likewise  made  marshals. 

It  proved  a  dearly  won  battle.  The  French  had 
27,000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Austriana 
lost  25,000.  Three  general  officers  fell  on  either 
side.  The  disparity  in  casualties  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  had  been  forced  to  advance  in 
compact  formation  under  a  long-sustained  artillery 
fire.     Both  sides  lost  heavily  in  prisoners,  guns  and 
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standards.  Oudinot*s  corps  alone,  according  to  thatofWacnua 
marshal's  report,  lost  8,946  men,  while  Oerot*s  divis* 
ion  suffered  so  severely  that  it  had  to  be  disbanded* 
Bernadotte's  beaten  corps  was  likewise  disbanded, 
and  their  commander  was  sent  back  to  France  in 
disgrace.     In  later  years,   Napoleon    told   Admi* 
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leagues  irom  Wag 
available  support.  Davoust  ai 
two  marches  away.      Perceivii 

M.irrnont'8 

prociica.     mont  showed  a  bold  front  and 

mcnt  at 

zoaim       Q2^  Znaim,  as  if  confident  of 
trians  contented  themselyes  wi 
bis  forlorn  attack  and  suffered 
until  nighifalL    Thus  the  Arch 
chance  to  avenge  his  defeat  bj 
one  of  Napoleon's  finest  divisioi 
ing  day  Mass&ia  came  to  the  res 
recommenced  when  Prince  lacl 
himself  with  powers  to  conclude  i 
This  put  a  stop  to  hostilitiea. 

The  Bmperor  of  Austria  at  f 
ify  the  armiaticei  but  after  five 
Until  the  final  oonoluaion  of  pei 

^l&Sn    cupied  Viennay  and  1  ipoleon  i 
at  Sohoeubrunn.     For  fifteen  1 
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and  Senegal  in  Africa,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  time  had  come  for  the  British  to 
strike  nearer  home.  In  the  Peninsula,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  after  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Mar- 
shal  Soult,  had  remained  long  inactive  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lisbon.  At  last  a  plan  for  combined  action 
was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Spanish  gen- 
erals, particularly  Don  Cuesta.  Both  began  from 
different  points  to  march  on  Madrid.  A  junction 
of  their  armies  was  effected  on  July  20.  The  main 
body  marched  toward  Ollala,  where  the  French  were 
encamped  under  Marshal  Victor.     Within  a  weekAOiMad. 

TADOOOII 

the  advance  skirmishers  were  engaged  near  Tor-iudrki 
rijos.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  general  battle. 
General  Wellesley,  by  virtue  of  his  greater  aptitude, 
took  command.  He  had  19,000  British  and  Bruns- 
wickers  with  thirty  guns.  Cuesta  had  88,000  Span- 
iards with  seventy  guns.  Against  this  combined 
army  the  French  could  oppose  not  quite  60,000 
veterans  with  eighty  guns. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Wellesley's  troops  at 
Talavera  extended  over  two  miles.  The  right 
wing  of  the  allied  army  was  held  by  Ouesta's 
Spaniards,  immediately  in  front  of  Talavera  down 
to  the  Tagus.  The  ground  was  very  rough  andBfttoeor 
covered  with  olive  trees.  On  July  27,  the  French 
attacked  and  drove  General  Mackenzie's  vanguard 
back  on  the  allies.  The  attack  was  covered  by 
heavy  artillery  fire.  At  night  the  French  were 
driven  back  in  a  bayonet  charge,  and  were  likewise 
repulsed  on  their  right  wing.  A  famous  cavalry 
charge  was  made  by  the  Twenty-third  Light  Dra* 


mem  were  General  Lapisse  and  t 
The  British  lost  nearly  6,000  n 
killed   were   Generals   Mackenzii 
Backet.      The    Spanish    troops, 
partially  engaged,    lost  only   1,1 
was  not  completed,  owing  to  tl 
and  the  great  fatigue  of  the  Br 
had  covered  aixty-two  miles  in 
The  Spaniards,    when   called   u 
defeat  home,  did  not  respond, 
weiii^ton  ot  Oporto  and  Talavera,  Sir  Art! 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  Wellii 
The  title  was  chosen  by  his  brol 
in  the  Ministry,  to  minimize  the 
Kapoleoni  when  he  heard  of  Viotc 
▼erai  remarked:   *'I1  parait  que 
oe  WeUedey/' 
The  British  joy  of  victory  was 
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forces  so  as  to  present  a  front  either  way.  By 
August  2,  the  French,  80,000  strong,  had  pushed 
in  between  the  British  and  the  bridge  of  Almarez.  the  Aiiias 
The  allies  moved  off  in  haste.  The  British  crossed 
the  Tagus  on  August  4,  at  Arzo  Bispo,  and  re- 
treated toward  Delejtosa  and  Badajos.  The  Span* 
iards  under  Cuesta  followed  in  the  same  direction, 
leaving  all  the  British  wounded  behind.     This  cir- 

°  British 

cumstance,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  JJJJJJdSid 
British  retreated  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  be- 
came the  subject  of  caustic  comment.  The  **Moni- 
teur"  in  Paris  said:  *^The  post  of  honor  is  that 
which  is  nearest  the  enemy,  but  Lord  Wellington, 
having  it  in  his  option  to  give  the  post  of  honor  either 
to  the  English  or  to  those  Spaniards  of  whom  he 
speaks  so  ill,  determined  in  favor  of  the  Span- 
ish troops.'*  In  England,  a  parliamentary  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Wellington  only  went  through  after 
much  opposition.  The  retreat  of  the  allied  army 
was  pressed  so  hard  by  the  French  that  the  English 
were  forced  far  up  the  course  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Spaniards,  thus  isolated,  were  surprised  at  Arzo 
Bispo  and  lost  all  their  artillery.  Cuesta  was  re-d«f^igi«t 
placed  by  General  Eguia  as  generalissimo.  At  the  iid  oSSt 
same  time,  a  strong  Spanish  army  under  Oeneral 
Venegas  was  routed  by  General  Sebastiani  at  Al- 
mancid  in  Old  Castile.  Shortly  afterward  the  same 
forces  under  General  Ariezaga  were  routed  again  at 
Ocafia  on  the  side  of  New  Castile.  The  Spaniards 
lost  4,000  killed  and  wounded  with  10,000  prison- 
ers.  The  defeat  of  Ocafla  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  Cordova  and  Seville.    In  Catalonia 


..„.^  v^c<j^Ai»uiatiuii  meai 
..fGeroua   tlic   gamsoii    defended    itself    ben 
eartliworks.  General  Blake  with  a 
regulars  made   numerous  diversio 
The  frequent  repulses  of  the  Free 
KapoleoQ    that    St.    Cyr    and    V 
commanding  generals,  were  recall 
Augereau   appointed    in    their   pi 
AlvaresY  the  Spanish  commander,  > 
the  long  straiui  did  the  Geroneae  g 
they  Borrendered  with  all  the  hon( 
▼arez  died  in  an  ambulance  while 
France.    Some  idea  of  the  desultc 
the  military  operations  in  the  Pen 
may  be  gathered  from  this  estimate  i 
given  by  Lord  Wellington  to  his  I 
He  calculated  the  disposable  foroee 
in  Spain  as  128,000  men,  well  proi 
airy  and  artillery,  without  includin 
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in  Madrid,  the  Eecurial,  Avila,  Yalladolid,  Toledo 
and  other  convenient  centres.  To  these  foroes  the 
Spaniards  coald  only  oppose  two  corps  under 
Yen^^  and  I^uia.  Blake,  in  Catalonia,  had  about 
6,000  men.  The  Marquis  of  Bomana  had  16,000, 
but  having  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry,  he  had  to 
keep  to  the  mountains  of  Gallicia.  There  was  also 
a  stationary  Spanish  garrison  of  9,000  at  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  The  English  numbered  from  20,000  to 
26,000  in  Portugal.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
all  the  Spanish  fortresses  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  and  most  of  the  patriot 
armies  had  been  practically  dispersed. 

In  other  quarters,  British  military  c^rations  were 
carried  on  against  Napoleon.  In  early  summer,  Sir 
John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in 
Sicily,  embarked  with  16,000  troops  to  capture 
Naples  and  Calabria.  The  expedition  was  joined  BHtwiat^ 
by  a  body  of  Sicilian  troops.  On  June  6,  theNaJpEw 
French  garrisons  of  Procida  and  Ischia  surren- 
dered to  the  British.  By  this  stroke  1,600  regu- 
lar troops,  one  hundred  guns  and  forty  gunboats 
fell  into  British  bands.  After  considerable  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Soylla,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  the  British  wers 
forced  to  abandon  the  slight  footing  they  had 
obtained. 

Another  British   expedition  of   a   more  formi- 
dable nature  was  intended  to  create  a  diversioa 
in  favor  of  Austria  by  invading  Holland.    Toward  Shnu 
the  end  of  July,  troops  were  oollected  to  the  nnm-gggSS?^ 
ber  of  40,000,  with  160  siege  guns,  supported  by 
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forty  ships  of  the  line,  thirty-six  frigates  and  a  fleet 
of  gunboats  and  transports.  The  whole  expedition 
numbered  about  100,000  sailors  and  soldiers.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Sir  Bichard  Straohan, 
while  the  Earl  of  Chatham  led  the  land  foroes. 
The  departure  of  the  expedition  at  the  end  of 
July  was  a  great  event.     On  the  arrival  of  the 

S^^uoD  troops  at  Waloheren  and  South  Beveland,  it  was 
found  that  the  French  had  evacuated  their  poeition, 
to  concentrate  at  Antwerp.  The  French  squadron 
likewise  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Antwerp. 
BesistaDce  was  encountered  only  at  Flushing.  By 
the  middle  of  August,  Flushing  was  bombarded  tot 
thirty-six  hours.  The  next  day  General  Monnet 
surrendered  with  his  garrison  of  6,000  men.  Na- 
poleon was  incensed  at  the  news,  and  had  Mounet 
court-martialled  and  condemned  to  death  while  still 
a  prisoner  in  British  hands.  Instead  of  pushing 
straight  on  to  Antwerp,  the  British  lay  a  long  time 
idle  at  Flushing.     They  were  quartered  in  a  marshy 

HaUtfiaat  I'^giou,  which  was   SO  notoriously  unhealthy  that 

FiuBhiQff  Uapoleon  had  forbidden  any  French  troops  to  be 
garrisoned  there.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers  fell 
ill  with  malignant  fever.  All  idea  of  pushing 
up  the  Scheldt  to  destroy  the  arsenal  and  dock* 
yards  of  the  French  at  Antwerp  and  Terneuse  was 
abandoned.  At  last,  by  the  middle  of  September, 
Lord  Chatham  returned  to  England  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  troops.     Only  the  island  of  Walohe* 

S!mm"  ^^^  ^^  retained  by  a  British  force  to  maintain  a 
blockade  on   the   Scheldt. 

The   ignominious    failure   of    this    expedition 
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Stirred  ap  bad  blood  in  England.  The 
was  rent  by  factions.  Peroival,  Gastlereagh  and 
Canning  were  at  crofis-porpoeea.  For  some  time 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Gastlereagh  had  been  at 
odds — ever  since  Canning  had  privately  stipolated 
that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  Cabinet  anless 
Gastlereagh  were  removed  from  the  War  Office.  The 
unfortunate  Walcheren  expedition^  a  pet  project  of 
Gastlereagh,  brought  matters  to  a  head.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley  had  wished  the  troops  to  be  sent 
to  Portugal,  where  his  brother  was  fighting.  Can* 
ning  supported  him  in  this,  but  said  nothing  to 
Gastlereagh.  When  Gastlereagh  was  finally  brought 
to  resign,  and  Wellesley  was  selected  for  his  place, 
Gastlereagh  charged  Canning  with  double  dealing. 
On  September  22,  they  fought  a  duel  on  Putney 
Heath.  Canning  was  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  DnkeS!di^ 
of  Portland  resigned  from  the  Ministry,  and  a  few  rM«b 
days  afterward  he  died.  Thus  ended  the  first  part 
of  Canning's  ministerial  career.  Walter  Scott,  who 
had  interested  Canning  in  the  founding  of  the  ..^  ^. 
'*  Quarterly  Be  view,"  advised  him  to  take  his  owngg^ 
ground  in  Parliament  and  hoist  his  own  standard. 
This  Canning  did. 

Canning's  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  given 
much  umbrage.  This  was  especially  true  ot  America. 
All  the  rejoicing  over  the  termination  of  the  hurtful 
embargo  was  turned  to  wormwood  when  Ganning 
disavowed  the  promises  and  uegotiatioiia  entered 
into  by  his  Minister,  Erskine.  Upon  Sisldiie's  i^MrkMn 
remonstrances  Canning  wrote:  '^I  must  ngnify  to 
you  the  displeasure  which  his  Majes^  leels  that 
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any  Minister  of  his  Majesty  should  have  shown 
himself  so  far  insensible  of  what  is  due  to  the 
dignity  of  his  sovereign  as  to  have  consented  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  a  note  in  which  such  expressions 
were  contained.''  To  others,  Canning  justified  his 
xrauiie  re- repudiation  of  the  compact  with  America  by  the 
single  reason  that  the  United  States  government 
could  not  be  trusted  long  enough  to  prove  its  good 
faith.  For  Erskine's  place,  Canning  selected  Jack* 
son,  whose  conduct  at  Copenhagen  had  made  him 
notorious.  The  London  ^'Morning  Chronicle*'  pub- 
lished this  comment:  *'The  appointment  has  excited 
general  surprise  owing  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual." Pinckney,  from  the  American  Legation  in 
London,  sent  this  warning  to  President  Madison: 
''It  is  rather  a  prevailing  notion  here  that  this 
gentleman's  conduct  will  not  and  cannot  be  what 
we  wish."    Jackson  himself  complained  that  Can- 

d^btftS*'  ^^^S  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^™  ^^  ^^  errand  which  he  knew  to 
"**"**^  be  impossible  to  perform.  On  July  1,  Jackson 
received  his  instructions.  Their  wording  showed 
them  to  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  arrogant  in- 
tolerance, which  did  so  much  to  arouse  the  United 
States  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  Erskine's  com- 
pact was  repudiated  with  a  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  President  Madison,  founded  on  the  '*pub- 
licity  so  unwarrantably  given  by  the  American 
government." 

The  news  of  Canning's  disavowal  did  not  reach 

^  _^        America  until  July  21,  after  three  months  of  un* 

J^JJJ    restricted  trade  with  England.     The  first  effect  was 

general  bewilderment.    *'The  late  conduct  of  the 
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British  Ministry/*  commented  the  ^'National  Intel* 
ligencer''  of  July  26,  ''has  capped  the  climax  <A 
atrocity  toward  this  country."  President  Madison 
was  away  from  Washington  on  his  Virginia  planta- 
tion. Gallatin,  in  temporary  charge  of  affairs,  real- 
ized at  once  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  and  advised 
the  President  to  return.  '^I  will  only  observe,"  he 
wrote  in  his  letter,  'Hhat  we  are  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  resistance  as  we  were  a  year  airo.  •  •  .  Pramo. 
We  hove  wasted  our  resources  without  any  national  ^"^ 
utility,  and,  our  treasury  being  exhausted,  we  must 
now  prepare  for  resistance  with  considerable  and 
therefore  unpopular  loans."  Madison  wrote  to  Jef* 
ferson:  ''I  find  myself  under  a  mortifying  necessity 
of  setting  out  for  Washington  to-morrow  (August  4). 
The  intricate  state  of  our  affair  with  England,  pro* 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  fraud  and  folly  in  her  con- 
duct, .  •  .  requires  that  I  should  join  my  Cabinet** 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  without  waiting 
for  the  authorization  of  Congress,  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation,  reviving  the  non -intercourse  act 
against  Oreat  Britain.  Madison  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  remain  in  Washington  to  receive 
the  British  Minister  upon  his  arrival,  the  more  00 
since  he  agreed  with  Ghtllatin  that  Jackson's  dis- 
claimer was  likely  to  be  neither  operative  nor  agree- 
able. When  the  President  returned  at  last,  in  early  „  ^. 
autumn,  he  received  the  British  Minister  in  frock- ^^J^ 
coat,  '^as  one  gentleman  another,  in  strong  oon* 
trast,*'  wrote  Jackson,  **to  the  andienoes  I  have 
had  with  most  of  the  sovereigns  €i  Exmnp^^* 
When  Jackson  failed  to  make  any  otal  proposi* 


outset  that  only  in  the  previou 
put  an  end  to  oral  communicat: 
views   with    Pinckney   on   the 
consideration.     The   rest  of    tt 
awkward  position  of  the  Britis 
him.    Jackson  wrote  to  Gannin 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule.     Until  h 
surrender  of  the  Orders  in  Coun 
accept  satisfaction  for  the  afiEair  < 
which  has  now  for  the  third  ti 
him  in  vain."     A  few  days  aft* 
ceived  a  third  note,  requesting  I 
powers,  as  an  indispensable  pre 
negotiations.     In    reply  to  Jac 
that  the  American  government 
Erskine,  when  the  latter  exceeds 
Madison  wrote  sternly:  ''The  yi 
presented  on  the  subject  makes 
''*^!SnS.    prise  von      it  «nnV»  i»%ai«i-.«4-5^- 
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vember  8.  It  was  short  and  to  the  point:  "Sir- 
Finding  that,  in  your  reply  of  the  4th  inst.,  you 
have  used  a  language  which  cannot  be  understood 

TheBritiah 

but  as  reiterating  and  even  aggravating  the  same  S^Zi**^ 


gross  insinuations,  it  only  remains  for  me,  in  order 
to  preclude  opportunities  which  are  thus  abused,  to 
inform  you  that  no  further  communications  will 
be  received  from  you." 

On  Napoleon's  foreign  policy,  the  effects  of  Amer- 
ica's dealings  with  England  were  various.  Napo- 
leon was  in  Vienna,  preparing  for  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  America 
and  England  had  settled  their  commercial  disputes. 
Fearful  of  forcing  the  United  States  into  the  coalition  uapoieon^ 
against  France,  he  sent  to  Champigny  the  draught  ^^j^^ 
of  a  new  commercial  decree.  It  declared  that  since 
the  United  States,  by  their  firm  resistance  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  England,  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  pay  imports  to  the  British  government, 
the  Milan  decree  of  December  17,  1807|  should  not 
longer  be  applied  to  the  United  States,  and  neutral 
commerce  with  America  should  be  restored.  Be- 
fore this  change  of  policy  could  be  effected,  the 
battle  of  Wagram  was  won.  At  the  same  time. 
Canning  repudiated  the  new  American  arrange- 
ment, and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  once  more  at  odds.  These  events  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  tone  of  the  -^^ 
French  Emperor.  On  August  22,  Champigny  in-gj^«»«' 
formed  the  American  Minister  that  France  would 
not  revoke  her  retaliatory  decrees  on  commeroe 
antil  England  should  raise  her  blookadea. 


had  to  be  put  dowQ  with  tire  c 
sand  Saxons  were  massacred  : 
Eisach,  and  the  Bavarians  loa 
PusterthaL  The  peasant  leade 
Speckbacher  escaped  to  Vienn 
ing.  Andreas  Hofer,  the  soul 
Burrectioni  was  betrayed  by  a 
fie  was  dragged  ofiE  to  Mantua 
head  court- martiaL  It  was  at  t 
a  young  German  student  from 
Napoleon.  He  approached  thi 
military  review  at  Schoenbruni 
hand;  but  General  Bapp  atopp 
his  answers  suspiciousi  had  hi 
person  was  found  a  laige  kit 
Napolei  had  Staaps  called  int 
NaiX)ieoQ  ^      ^  ^^  receiving  his  nu 

I      L  decli    d  that  he  wished 
In  iro    •     He  added  1 
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will  kill  you  none  the  less,"  said  Staaps.    Napoleon 
had  him  removed  in  the  hope  that  the  young  man 
would  express  repentance.     Staaps  remained  three 
days  without  eating;  then  he  walked  to  the  place  of»,„,,^i^ 
his  execution,  crying:  '*Long  live  Germany  I    Death  ^®'*'** 
to  the  tyrant  1" 

Peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  at  last 
concluded  on  October  14,  1809,  a  few  days  after 
Napoleon  had  called  for  a  new  levy  of  troops  in 
France.  Count  Stadion  resigned  from  the  Minis- 
try,  and  Metternich  took  his  place.  The  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  last  which  Napoleon  signed  as  a  con- 
queror, took    from    the    Austrian    Empire   60,000 


otudadat 

square  miles  of  territory  and  nearly  five  nullion  ▼*•««» 
inhabitants.  Austria,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  possessed  territory  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Hhine,  with  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
now  found  herself  cut  off  from  Germany  and  from 
the  sea.  The  dominion  of  Napoleon  extended  with- 
out a  break  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  borders  of 
Turkey.  Bavaria  and  Saxony  were  increased  al 
the  expense  of  their  once  powerful  neighbor.  Sals- 
burg  and  upper  Austria,  in  addition  to  the  Tyrol, 
were  ceded  to  Bavaria.  Austrian  Poland  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Grandduchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the 
control  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  This  was  a  direct 
slight  to  the  Czar,  intended  as  a  punishment  for 
Russia's  lukewarm  conduct  as  an  ally.  Part  of 
Carinthia,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Save,  as  far  as  Bosnia, 
were  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  as  the  Illyrian 
provinces.     Napoleon  appeared  to  have  gathered 


land,  had  stricken  a  hidden  w 
the  internal  resourceB  of  the 
Napoleon  was  confident  of 
Amerioan  Vienna,  he  wrote  another  dec 
Vienna  ciliatory  attitude  toward  Ame: 
for  confiscation  of  American  i 
ation  for  penalties  imposed  oii 
lating  the  American  embargo 
poleon  declared  that  Ameri 
English  property  in  diflguise, , 
as  such.  Peace  was  finall] 
France  and  Denmark  as  well  a 
for  a  promise  to  close  all  S^ 
English  ships,  Pomerania  was 
In  the  treaty  between  Sweden 
Fredericshamm,  on  Septembe 
cede  Finland,  the  archipelago 
of  £        ish  Botht  i.     So  it 
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After  a  short  visit  to  the  Bavarian  court  at  Nymph- 
enburg,  he  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  on  October StSmto 
29,  without  having  been  announced.  Empress 
Josephine  was  not  there  to  receive  him.  Napoleon 
made  this  a  pretext  for  a  violent  scene.  It  served 
k)  foreshadow  the  divorce  which  had  long  been 
arranged  by  Foucb^.  At  the  imperial  palace,  the 
doors  were  closed  between  the  apartments  of  Na- 
poleon and  those  of  Josephine.  M^n^val,  who 
witnessed  these  scenes,  wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

**So  cruelly  was  Josephine  troubled  that  she  waa 
constantly  appealing  to  me.  My  part  became  em- 
barrassing, and,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  unhap- 
py princess  and  her  questions,  I  had  to  avoid  her. 
When  by  hazard  she  was  able  to  keep  the  Emperor 
with  her  for  a  moment,  she  did  not  dare  to  touch  on 
this  question  for  fear  that  the  fatal  sentence  should 
fall  from  his  lips.  ...  At  last  the  Emperor  was^ 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  and  one  evening,  after  $;;^^^ 
the  most  silent  and  sorrowful  of  meals,  he  broke 
the  ice.  .  .  .  From  that  day,  Josephine  was  seen 
no  more  at  court." 

It  was  on  December  16  that  a  senattAs  consultum 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  with  Josephine  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  mother  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  etc.     The  act  read  as  follows: 

**Article  I. — The  marriage  contracted  between 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Empress  Josephine  is  dis- 
solved. 

**  Article  11. — Empress  Josephine  will  retain  ^^^'^jg^^^ 
titles  and  rank  of  a  crowned  Empress. 

''Article  III. — All  arrangements  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  Empress  Joseph- 
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ine,  on  the  funds  of  the  dyil  list,  most  bo  oboerred 

by  hie  successors." 

After  the  decree  was  entered,  Napoleon  ga^e 
orders  to  conduct  Josephine  to  Mahnaiaon,  and 
went  to  say  farewell.  M^n^vali  who  was  present, 
thus  describes  the  scene:  '^When  it  was  announced 
that  the  carriages  were  ready,  Napoleon  took  his 
hat  and  said,  'M^n^val,  come  with  me  I'  I  •fol- 
lowed him  up  the  little  winding  staircase  from  his 
study  to  the  Empress's  apartments.  Josephine  was 
alone,  and  appeared  wrapped  in  the  most  painful 

^Sb  reflection.  The  noise  we  made  in  entering  aroused 
her.  Springing  up,  she  threw  herself  on  the  Em* 
peror's  neck,  sobbing  and  crying.  He  pressed  her 
to  his  bosom,  kissing  her  again  and  again;  bat  in 
the  excess  of  her  emotion  she  had  fainted." 

Napoleon  left  Josephine  with  M^n^yal,  who 
finally  followed  alone.  That  gentleman^  as  he 
put  it,  **felt  very  miserable,  and  could  not  help 
deploring  that  the  rigorous  exactions  of  pc^tios 
should  violently  break  the  bonds  of  an  afbotion 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  time,  to  impose  another 
onion  full  of  uncertainty." 

The  rest  of  the  month,  until  the  close  of  the  yesTi 
was  spent  by  Napoleon  in  solitude,  at  Trianon.  By 
an  odd  coincidence,  it  was  at  this  same  time  that  the 

Kioff  And   King  qI  Prussia  and  Queen  Louise  made  their  joy* 

%^wSa     f  ul  entry  into  the  old  royal  palsee  al  BerliBy 

^"^       an  absence  of  three  yeans. 
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NAPOLEON  had  reached  a  point  in  his 
reer  when  he  was  more  bent  on  holding 
fast  what  he  had  abeadj  acquired  than 
on  making  new  conquests.  The  war  with  Eng* 
land,  in  his  mind,  had  resolved  itself  into  a  test 
of  endurance.  He  was  satisfied,  therefore,  to  leave 
the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain  to  hia 
marshals,  while  he  trusted  to  the  effects  of  his  con- 
tinental blockade  to  bring  England  to  time.  The 
retroactive  effect  of  commercial  stagnation  <m  the 
Continent  itself  was  not  jet  realized  by  Napoleon. 
Yet  the  French  peasants  had  to  extract  sugar  from 
beet  root,  and  substituted  chicory  for  coffee.  Inoroooti- 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  smokers  had  tobiookad* 
forego  their  tobacco  and  took  to  canaster.  But  for 
a  flourishing  smuggling  trade,  Holland  would  have 
been  ruined.  In  Scandinavia,  likewise,  the  incln* 
sion  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  the  continental 
union  made  smugglers  out  of  the  hardy  seamen  of 
the  North.  In  Russia,  where  there  was  no  such 
outlet,  the  ruin  of  trade  was  complete,  and  publie  m.,««^^ 
finances  went  from  bad  to  worse.  All  this  was  lostS^S^ 
on  Napoleon.  For  the  present  he  was  bent  on  M- 
curing  his  empire  as  a  dynasty  by  a  personal  alli- 
ance with  one  of  the  oldest  reigning  families  in 

XlXth  Oentary— Vol.  1—16 


Metternich.  Before  Mapoleon  d 
Prince  Metternich  had  already 
the  subject  by  Napoleon's  era 
Laborde.  Metternich  wrote  to  . 
berg,  the  Austrian  Ambassadoi 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  [Francis], 
is  repugnant  which  can  contribute 
being  and  tranquillity  of  the  stai 
ing  this  idea,  authorizes  you.  Si 
to  Austria  ^^^  ^  ref  use  no  overtures  whicl 

the  subject.  .  •  .  Tou  will  also 
so  far  as  possible,  the  advantage! 
offer  to  Austria  in  case  of  the  cont 
alliance." 

On  New  Year's  day  Princess  M< 

remained  in  Paris,  was  presented  1 

Tuileries.     The  next  day  the  Pr 

klma      1  to  meet  the  ex-En 
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Mettemioh  replied  to  his  wife: 

*'l  regard  this  affair  as  the  greatest  which  octild, 
at  this  moment,  occupy  Europe.  .  .  .  This  con- 
sideration led  me  from  the  first  moment  1  was 
informed  of  the  probability  of  a  divorce,  to  turn 
to  the  Princess,  who  might  be  called  to  take  this 
part.  The  Archduchess  is  ignorant,  as  is  only 
right,  of  the  views  concerning  her  .  .  .  but  our 
princesses  are  little  accustomed  to  choose  their 
husbands  from  affection,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  wish  of  a  father  from  a  child  so  good  and  well 
brought  up  as  the  archduchess  makes  me  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  obstacle  on  her  part.'' 

Mettemich's  private  views  of  the  prospects  ofdispoMsof 
such  a  union  may  be  gathered  from  this  observa*  looim 
tion  in  his  letter  to  Schwansenberg  on  the  same 
subject: 

**If  the  deepest  feeling  arise  in  the  heart  of  any 
father  against  the  mere  notion  of  an  alliance  with 
Napoleon,  how  much  must  these  feelings  be  in* 
creased  when  the  father  finds  himself  tiie  sever 
eign  of  a  great  empire." 

Definite  arrangements  for  the  marriage  were  con- 
eluded  on  February  7.    When  the  news  was  made ttenew^ 
public  in  Vienna,  stocks  fell  at  the  bourse.     Met- 
temich  wrote  to  Schwarzenberg: 

''At  a  distance  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  sensation  generally  produced  here  by  the  news 
of  the  marriage.  The  first  effect  on  the  exchange 
was  such  that  the  rate  to-day  would  have  been  at 
three  hundred,  and  even  less,  but  that  the  Govern* 
ment  bad  interest  to  hold  it  higher.  It  was  onij 
by  buying  a  million  of  guldens  in  specie  within 


toinette  was  married  to  Louis  X 
While  Metternich  was  thus  en 
his  imperial  master  according  to 
faithfal  servant  of  the  Austrian  < 
doned  to  his  fate.  Andreas  He 
the  Tyrolese  peasants,  who  had  1 

Bzeeotloo 

•cHofar  French  hands  after  the  abandon] 
by  Austriai  was  coart-martialled  s 
of  the  judges  stood  out  for  acq 
emptory  order  arrived  from  Nape 
graph  from  Milan,  fixing  Hofer'e 
twenty-four  hours.  He  was  sho 
of  February  20,  on  the  bastion  of 
words  were:  **Good-by,  wretched 
18  easy!*' 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  after  Hofer 
t     dea     of  Lord  Henry  Gavendis 

§^^JS£k       the  g  scientists  of  the  ti 
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announced  by  Cavendish  in  his  *' Experiments  <Hi 
Air/'  published  in  1780,  provoked  a  greater  amount 
of  discussion  and  angry  polemics  than  any  other  dis- 
covery in  the  history  of  chemistry.  Arago  went  to  ^^ 
far  as  to  charge  Cavendish  with  deceit  and  plagia-  JSS?**  ^ 
rism,  in  a  formal  charge  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Cavondish's  observations  on 
the  action  of  light,  and  on  specific  and  latent  heat| 
prepared  the  way  for  the  more  important  acientiflo 
discoveries  in  these  subjects  later  in  the  century. 
Cavendish  also  anticipated  several  of  those  great 
facts  in  common  electricity  that  were  subsequently 
made  known  to  the  scientific  world  through  the  in- 
vestigation of  Coulomb.  It  was  Cavendish  that  flrat 
computed  the  density  of  the  earth  at  6.45.    He  did  oompatft. 

tlon  of 

this  by  means  of  but  seventeen  experiments.  The  ^^^± 
approximate  accuracy  of  Cavendish's  observation 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  German  scientist, 
Beich,  after  fifty-seven  experiments,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  6.4i. 
Lord  Cavendish  died,  in  his  eightieth  year,  alone. 
Though  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  very  rich,  he  had 
spent  almost  all  his  long  life  in  solitude.  He 
avoided  all  intercourse  with  women  and  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  any  one.  Visitors  were  not  received 
at  his  house,  and  his  dealings  with  the  few  ser- 
vants who  attended  to  his  wants  were  carried  oo 
by  means  of  notes  which  he  left  on  the  hall  table. 
Lord  Brougham,  who  saw  him  at  one  or  two  meel* 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  recorded  ^Hhe  ahrill 
cry  of  the  old  philosopher  as  he  ahoffled  from  room 
to  room,  aeeming  to  be  annoyed  if  looked  at,  bul 


storms  raging  over  the  Walch 
questions  that  arose  out  of  t, 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Cor 
erty  of  the  press.  Mr.  Perciva 
gjjgj^  *"  Prime  Minister  after  the  death  o 
Ministry     ]^^^^  flj^^  ^^  ^  Weaken  the  c 

ing   Lord  Grey  and   Lord  Gre 
side.     Failing  in  this,   he  form 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  Se< 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Liv< 
War,  and  Mr.  Ryder  for  Home  I 
meeting  of  Parliament,  late  in  Ja 
tion,  headed  by  Canning,  Grenvill 
diately  called  for  a  censure  of  i 
its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  inv 
expediti        io  Holland  and  Spai 
had  to  ]       ;n  his  master  genera 
The  Mil      y  yet  prevailed  by  a  i 
-.    -       six.  and  fl     H'*  ***      —^ 
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feated.  This  onteome  was  Bererely  oensiured  bjr  ft 
London  debating  clnb  called  the  ^^British  Vamau^* 
For  this  insnlt  to  Parliament|  John  Gail  Jonea^  the 
president  of  the  societyy  was  haled  before  the  Hoqm 
and  was  committed  to  Newgate  jail.  The  editor  of 
the  **Moming  Chronicle,"  who  pleaded  his  own 
casoi  and  likewise  his  printer,  were  let  off.  Sir 
Francis  Burdette  objected  to  snoh  sammary  meas* 
ures  as  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  all  English- 
men to  jury  trial,  as  secured  by  Magna  Oharta.^jS^^ 
His  motion  to  liberate  Jones  was  orerwhelmii^lyr''*^ 
defeated.  Sir  Francis  Burdette  repeated  his  argu- 
ments in  an  open  letter  to  his  constituentSi  iD  which 
he  denounced  the  action  of  Parliament.  For  thii 
infringement  of  parliamentary  priyil^ga  Burdetio 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  vote  of  190 
against  162  of  his  colleagues.  Burdette*!  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  the  warrant  tcft  hii 
arrest  had  to  be  executed  by  a  large  fwoe  of  eon* 
stabulary  and  soldiers.  Biots  ooourred  around  tbs 
Tower  and  in  Piccadilly.  In  the  street  fighting  that 
followed  a  number  ci  persons  were  killed.  Bemon- 
strances  and  petitions  about  the  matter  were  sent  to 
Parliament  from  all  oyer  England.  Sir  Francia 
Burdette  brought  an  action  in  law  against  tiie 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  sergeant-of-anna, 
but  lost  his  case.  When  he  was  finally  released 
at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  his  supporters  in 
great  numbers  paraded  London  with  placards  bear* 
ing  suoh  inscriptions  as  ''Magna  Oharta,'*  **TriaI 
by  Jury,"  etc.  At  night  all  the  lower  districts  of 
London  were  illuminated.    The  episode  w&n^A  to 


K«uoe.  A  breed  of  satellites 
themselves  on  Parliament,  whoi 
grievous  to  endure,  yet  whom  ii 
oufl  in  different  respects  altog. 
WhUe  the  mistakes  of  the  Bi 
thrashed  out  in  Parliament  the  S] 

came  ever  more  complicated.   Ti 

tor  independence  in  Spain  had  i 

levolation  there  unforeseen  by  I 

«en,  or  Englishmen.    The  threi 

the  var'ous  provincial  juntaa,  an 

oounoiis,   induced   the  Supreme 

^jtg^  uregular  md  revolutionaiy  bodj 

lasp.!.    Cortes  or  National  Parliament  ft 

Aoooiding  to  old  Spanish  nsage, 

ohMnbew  in  which  three  estatea 

representation;  to  wit,  the  deigy, 

people.     The  Spanish  labeiuls  i 

•ingle  ehamber  for  all  thf»o  «i».*- 
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itoelf  divided  amoog  its  own  membeniy  and  fell  into 
Buch  execration  that  by  the  end  of  Jannaryi  I8IO9 
it  resigned  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  fivefold 
regency.  On  January  20  and  21,  the  French  fovoed 
their  way  over  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  maxohed  on 
Bejlen,  Cordova,  and  Seville.  Soolt  sent  a  divis- 
ion under  Sebastiani  against  Granada.  The  French 
defeated  ten  thousand  Spaniards  under  Ariesaga 
and  Frere,  and  captured  all  the  artillery.  OianadainS 
opened  her  gates  to  the  French,  and  a  battalioa 
of  Swiss  who  had  deserted  to  the  British  eagerly 
returned  to  French  allegiance.  Sebastiani .  left  a 
strong  garrison  at  the  Alhambra  and  pushed  on  \m 
Malaga.  There  he  defeated  a  large  body  of  insur- 
gents.  On  the  battlefield  some  fifteen  hundred 
dead  bodies  were  found,  among  them  many  peas- 
ants, priests  and  monks.  The  capture  of  Malaga 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  French,  since  it  out 
off  communications  between  the  maritime  provinoes 
of  Spain  on  the  east  coast  and  the  region  ol  Oadis 
and  Gibraltar.  The  whole  peninsula  was  cut  in  two 
parts  by  a  military  cord  stretching  from  BayonM 
through  Burgos  and  Yalladolid  to  Madrid,  and 
thence  by  Toledo,  Andujar  and  Jaen  to  the  Golf 
of  Malaga.  In  Portugal,  Wellington  pvepared  for 
another  French  invasion  by  establishing  a  oor- 
don  of  his  own  along  the  line  of  the  mountain 
ridges,  running  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea. 
While  the  English  army  wintered  near  Almeidai 
Wellington,  with  the  help  of  thousands  of  Porta* 
guese,  turned  this  mountain  traot  into  an  improg^ 
nable  barrier  by  a  double  serried  line  of  fortifle^ 


fiigntof     oiiutiuuia,  mosx  DctooK:  ttiemselve 
went  over  to  the  French,  while  otl 
land  and  America.     Tlius  Count  T 
to  reach  Philadelphia  with  a  rou: 
million  dollars.     By  the  middle  of 
was  invested  by  the  French,  with  I 
ing  as  commander-in-chief.    The  F 
fore  Cadiz  were  abont  fifty  thou 
Spaniards,    Portuguese    and    Eng 
twenty    thousand,   with   a    fleet   o 
the-line  and  a    dozen  smaller   shi 
pation  of  the  siege,  the  South  An 
sent  large  contributions  of  money;  a 
abundance  was  brought  from  the 
The  siege  went  on  but  slowly.     Al 
of  March  a  terrific  storm  wrecked  hi 

mmot  ish  fleet  and  drove  the  ships  ashore, 
of  two  thousand  Fre  h  prisoners  s 
oaping  from  the  1     '  of  Oadiz  on 
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rich,  the  Spanish  column  under  O'Donnell  tried  to 
relieve  the  garrison,  but  was  beaten  back  after  a 
desperate  battle  at  Vich,  in  which  thirty -five  hun- 
dred Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners,  with  alniost  g^^^.^,^  ^ 
as  many  killed  and   wounded.     General  Souham,  ^®^ 
commanding  the   French   forces,   had  an  eye  shot 
out.      On   the   night  of  May   12,   the  garrison  of 
Hostalrich   made    a    desperate    attempt    to   escape 
from  the  city,  but  they  were  caught  in  the  act  and 
slain  almost  to  a  man.     General  Suchet  captured  h****'^^ 
Lerida  with  all  its  stores  by  refusing  to  let  the 
women    and    children    escape,    and    he    also    took 
Mequineza,   the  key  of  the   Ebro.     Valencia  and 
Tortoza  were  invested  in  turn.     Ney'e  corps  set- 
tied  down  to  besiege  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  siege  or 

Cliidad 

While  matters  stood  at  such  low  ebb  in  Spain,  »«"•• 
the  tide  of  revolutionary  spirit  rose  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Early  in  the  year  the  Junta  at  Sevilla  granted 
direct  representation  to  the  South  American  colo* 
nists,  proclaiming  them  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  *^  At  last  you  are  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  free  men,*'  declared  the  Junta.  **Th6 
times  are  already  past  in  which,  under  an  unsup* 
portable  yoke,  you  were  the  victims  of  absolutism, 
ambition  and  ignorance.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
electing  your  representative  to  the  Cortes;  your 
destiny  will  no  longer  depend  on  kings,  ministers 
or  governors,  but  is  in  your  own  hands."  '^'^^aooui 
regency  at  Cadiz,  while  confirming  this  measure,  ^[£Sni^'^ 
granted  to  the  South  American  colonists  bat  one 
deputy  for  every  million  inhabitants.  Spain  bad 
one  representative  for  every  hundred  thousand^  re* 


»«^J  ;"^^  ^^'  one  acvr.i  toe  oc 
*'""•  ^^^"=*  "»d  >vo..t  to  thi 
^^^-     The  luorement  had 

'^^'^•rmy.    After. few 

2^P^^  found  «  enu 
SSL  f  •^  •'-•K  w 
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i&  BoliTar  spoke  the  word  which  set  Bontfi 
oa  aflame.  ''This  power,"  he  said,  'Vhioh 
ites  in  sach  a  manner  in  Spain  and  does  not 

itself,  inyites  us  to  establish  a  Junta  of 
wn  and  to  govern  onrselves."  The  nexfe 
e  Municipal  Council  of  Oaracas  inrited  Em* 

the  Spanish  governor  of  the  colony,  to  afe» 
lieir  session,  with  the  intention  of  offerii^ 
e  presidency  of  the  Junta.  Josi  Oortea  Mft* 
,  a  Chilian,  rushed  into  the  council  room  and 
ned:  *' Beware  what  you  do.  You  are  blind 
put  yourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  repreeen- 
of  Spain. ' '  Emperan  fled  to  the  balcony  and 
sed  the  crowd  below:  ''Are  you  content  with 

he  asked.    ''No,"  shouted  the  crowd,  **we Befotation 
want  youl"    **Then  1  don't  want  youl"  re."*^*"*^ 

Emperan,  and  gave  up  his  govemonhip. 
lay  the  Junta  of  Caracas  was  proclaimed.  It 
1  to  recognize  the  r^ency  of  Oadia,  and 
ed  the  former  governor  to  the  United  States^ 
evolution  had  been  accomplished  without  a 

9t. 

riouB  to  this  there  had  been  smiflar  levohi, 
3t  of  which  was  instigated  by  Miranda  in  18(M» 
9  the  colonial  aathorities  of  Quito  weio  over- 
L  and  a  governing  Junta  was  set  up  with  m 
mation  that  ''law  has  assumed  its  autiiority 
the  Equator.  * '  In  the  same  year  the  Oreoles  octe 
ru  rose  in  Chuquisaoa  and  La  Pas,  and  set  up 
lependent  government  composed  exduaively 
aericans.  Both  these  revolts  were  p«t  dowii 
le  leaders  were  hanged  or  shot    Tho  niooaM 
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gftrdleBB  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  under  Frenoh  dominion.  At  the 
same  time  French  commissioners  arrived  in  South 
America  to  demand  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  King 
Joseph.  The  arrival  of  the  hateful  ^^afrancesados," 
as  they  were  called,  was  like  a  spark  in  a  powder 
milL  All  South  America  was  ripe  for  revolution, 
and  as  of  one  accord  the  colonists  rose  in  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Eu- 
rope. The  movement  had  already  started  in  Mex- 
ico, when  the  viceroy,  Don  Joed  de  Iturrigaray,  was 

V^F^  deposed  by  the  people  and  superseded  by  a  tw^i*>»^ 
of  the  army.  After  a  few  monUis  of  his  rule,  the 
central  Junta  in  Spain  ordered  him  superseded  by 
the  archbishop  in  Mexico.  He  was  replaced  in  turn 
by  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  who  appointed  General 
Vin^as  as  viceroy.  In  these  rapid  changes  of  rule 
the  people  discovered  how  easy  it  was  to  overturn 
a  government  The  doctrine,  that  on  the  dia^h 
pearance  of  a  monarch  his  sovereignty  reverted 
to  the  people,  found  an  enthusiastio  advocate  in 

mA^i^  Hidalgo,  a  Mexican  curate,  who  had  already  been 
disciplined  by  the  Inquisition  for  maintaining  dan* 
gerous  opinions.  In  Venezuela,  there  was  Don 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  sworn  to  free  his  eoun* 
try  years  ago  on  the  Monte  Sacro  of  Bome,  after 
he  saw  Napoleon  place  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 

^aiiy^  on  his  own  head.  Bolivar  had  just  returned  to  his 
country  after  a  personal  study  of  republican  insti- 
tutions  in  the  United  States.  On  April  18,  Wednes* 
day  of  Holy  Week,  the  Spanish  commiasion  arrived 
in  Caracas,  and  demanded  adhesion  to  the  Begenciy 
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in  Cadiz.  Bolivar  spoke  the  word  which  set  Boutii 
America  aflame.  '^This  power,"  he  said^  ^* which 
fluctuates  in  such  a  manner  in  Spain  and  does  not 
secure  itself,  invites  us  to  establish  a  Junta  of 
our  own  and  to  govern  ourselves."  The  next 
day  the  Municipal  Council  of  Caracas  invited  £m* 
peran,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  colony,  to  at* 
tend  their  session,  with  the  intention  of  offering 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Junta.  Josd  Cortez  Ma* 
dariga,  a  Chilian,  rushed  into  the  council  room  and 
exclaimed:  '' Beware  what  you  do.  You  are  blind 
if  you  put  yourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  represen- 
tative of  Spain. ' '  Emperan  fled  to  the  balcony  and 
addressed  the  crowd  below:  '^  Are  you  content  with 
me?"  he  asked.  *'No,"  shouted  the  crowd,  "weg^^Qi^on 
don't  want  youl"  **Then  1  don't  want  youl"  re-"*' 
torted  Emperan,  and  gave  up  his  governorship. 
That  day  the  Junta  of  Caracas  was  proclaimed.  It 
refused  to  recognize  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  and 
banished  the  former  governor  to  the  United  States. 
The  revolution  had  been  accomplished  without  a 
gunshot 

Previous  to  this  there  had  been  smiilar  revolts, 
the  first  of  which  was  instigated  by  Miranda  in  180& 
In  1809  the  colonial  authorities  of  Quito  were  over- 
turned and  a  governing  Junta  was  set  up  with  a 
proclamation  that  *'law  has  assumed  its  authority 
under  the  Equator."  In  the  same  year  the  Creoles  other 
of  Peru  rose  in  Chuquisaca  and  La  Paz,  and  set  up 
an  independent  government  composed  exclusively 
of  Americans.  Both  these  revolts  were  put  down 
and  the  leaders  were  hanged  or  shot.    The  snocess 


Moiue-  here,  too,  as  in  all  other  provin 
the  revolution  prevailed,  and  an 
was  established.  In  lower  Pen 
ernment  of  Lima  was  able  to  hoi 
in  cheok.  Chile  likewise  rose  in 
^^  in  throwing  oflE  the  Spanish  yol 
oles,  who  fought  for  independen 
the  most  primitive  arms.  In  Me2 
Yinegas's  demand  of  money  for 
Spanish  cause  was  met  by  Hidal 
res,  **The  Cry  of  Wrongs. ''    It 

Mezioo      couple  of  hundred  insurgents. 

seizing  the  stronghold  of  Guanuj 
there,  Hidalgo  established  an  ii 
ment  on  Guadalajara,  where  he 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.    In  west 
ters  from  the  United  States  assi 

Baton 

Booge       fort  at  Baton  Bouge.     Louis  Gr 
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broke  oat  in  1810,  there  was  but  one  other  re 
public  in  the  world — the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Switzerland  had  long  since  become  a 
dependency  of  the  French  empire.  It  was  oonfl* 
dently  asserted  by  European  statesmen  that  South 
America  would  have  to  revert  either  to  France  or 
to  England  as  soon  as  one  of  these  two  great  con* 
testants  should  prevail  over  the  other.  Other¥nise 
nothing  but  barbarism  was  expected.  That  South 
America  did  not  fall  into  British  hands  at  this 
time  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  forbidding  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States.  Already  an  English 
fleet  but  a  few  years  before  had  seized  fiuenos 
Ayres  and  MontevideOi  only  to  be  ousted  again 
by  the  native  settlers.  Both  ports  then  had  to 
sustain  a  long  and  formidable  blockade  on  the^^^j^^ 
part  of  British  cruisers.  During  the  course  of  the**"*"^ 
year  1810,  the  British  also  seized  the  French  colo- 
nies of  Gaadeloupe  and  Isle  de  Bourbon.  Finally 
Java  and  Isle  de  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  thus  were  made  absolute  masters  of 
the  sea. 

Napoleon's  new  Prime  Minister,  Fouch^,  con- 
ceived a  fantastic  plan  to  o£Eset  this  loss  of  French 
prestige  beyond  the  seas.  Early  in  the  year  he  sent 
a  secret  agent  named  Fagan  to  suggest  that  if  Great 
Britain  would  yield  Spain,  France  would  join  in 
creating  out  of  the  Spanish-Amerioan  oolonies  an 
empire  for  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain*  From  Louisi- 
ana it  was  suggested  a  monarchy  might  be  created  |^^|^ 
for  the  French  Bourbons.  Fouch^  was  instigated  to  ^ 
this  in  a  measure  by  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  betaken 


Fouch6 
dismissed 


by  ail  accident,  as  he  was  about 
new  empress  on  their  wedding  jc 
''Fouch(j,"  said  the  Emperor,  "i^ 
his  ugly  foot  into  other  people's  s 
zealous  Minister  was  dismissed  i 
Italy  as  Governor  of  Borne. 

The  marriage  between  Napoleon 

had  been  first  solemnized  at  Viei 

without  Napoleon.    On  this  occa£ 

upon    to  write    an    autograph    h 

Napoleon**  Francis  as  his  prospective  father-i 

betrothal  ^        ^ 

owing  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
legibly,  all  his  letters  had  been 
taries. 

^'What  a  terrible  business  it  wa 
his  secretary,  Mdndval.  ''At  la 
infinite  pains,  he  succeeded  in  writ 
was  fairly  legible.     He  told  me  tc 
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through  southern  Germany  and  through  France. 
It  was  arranged  that  she  was  to  meet  her  busband 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Chateau  of  Compidgne,  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  court.  To  save  her  from 
embarrassment,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Oompidgne 
with  no  other  escort  but  Murat.  He  entered  her 
carriage  and  embraced  her  cordially.  Marie  Louise, 
who  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  his  youthful  appearance.  **Your  por- 
trait. Sire,"  she  said,  **has  not  done  you  justice.'* 
Later  she  confessed  that  she  had  looked  forward 
to  her  union  with  Napoleon  in  terror.  How  Napo- 
leon was  regarded  in  the  imperial  household  in 
Vienna  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  princes  used  to  burn  him  in  effigy,  a  game  ^^^|^jj^^  , 
which  they  called  **roasting  the  monster."  The  re- J^^S»f** 
petition  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  France,  though 
a  mere  formality,  was  made  a  state  occasion.  Na- 
poleon gave  a  dowry  of  725  francs  to  each  of  six 
thousand  young  girls  who  on  the  day  of  his  French 
nuptials  should  marry  a  soldier  of  his  army.  On 
April  2,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  seated  in  the 
coronation  carriage  of  glass  and  gold,  with  a  train 
of  a  hundred  equipages  following  behind  them,  en- 
tered Paris  by  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  thronged  the  Champs  Elys^. 
Hand  in  hand  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  passed 
into  the  Tuileries  through  the  long  gallery  of  mag- 
nificent paintings  which  connects  it  with  the  LoQ- 
vre.  In  the  evening,  amid  brilliant  illuminationSi 
they  received  the  nuptial  blessing.  From  her  re- 
treat at  Navarre,  Josephine  wrote:  '^Yoiir  Majesty 


view,   but  as  a  source  of  don 
a  political  result  it  would   ha 

Napoleon's 

retroHpect  posscssiou  of  the  thi'oiie.     The 
have  been  as  much  attached  t< 
as  they  were  to  the  King  of 
not  have  set   my  foot  in  an 
flowers. ' ' 

From  Paris  Napoleon  set 
journey  to  Holland.  NapoL 
King  Louis,  had  oome  under 
his  lenient  attitude  toward  his 
carried  on  their  oonmieroe  in  s] 
blockade.     To  help  out  the  F 

naparta's    millions,  mucb  to  the  diSflTUSt 

trooblM 

gave  orders  to  seize  all  Americ 
enter  Dutch  ports  in  violation 
To  the  Prussian  government,  1 
same  time:  *'Let  the  Americ 
ports  I     Se         them  afterward! 
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of  Congress  of  March  1,  1809,  which  orders  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  sequestration  and  confiscation  of 
French  ships,  that  are  excluded  from  American 
ports,  practically  interdicts  France  to  Americans. 
In  the  ports  of  Holland,  of  Spain,  of  Italy  and  of 
France,  American  vessels  have  been  seized  because 
the  Americans  have  seized  French  vessels."  Napo- 
leon's official  orders  in. that  sense,  known  as  the 
decree  of  Rambouillet,  were  issued  in  March.     The 

Decree 


total  amount  of  the  American  seizures  was  theng^^^^jj^ 
estimated  by  Napoleon  at  six  million  dollars.  The 
American  consul  at  Paris  reported  that  between 
April,  1809,  and  April,  1810,  fifty-one  American 
ships  had  been  seized  in  France,  forty-four  in 
Spain,  twenty-eight  in  Naples,  and  eleven  in  Hol- 
land. Had  Louis  carried  out  his  brother's  orders, 
the  seizures  m  Dutch  ports  would  have  been  far 
more  numerous.  Louis  was  summoned  to  Franc6| 
and  by  way  of  punishment  was  compelled  tq  sign 
the  Dutch  treaty  of  March  16,  in  which  he  ceded 
the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Zeeland  and  a  part  of 
Guelders  to  France.  All  Dutch  commerce  with  thegjjjg^ 
outside  world  was  to  be  suppressed.  When  Louis 
returned  to  Holland,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  carry  out  these  humiliating  pledges.  He  tried 
to  evade  the  surrender  of  the  American  ships  to 
France,  and  objected  to  the  invasion  of  his  king- 
dom by  French  troops.  During  riotous  public  pro- 
ceedings in  Amsterdam,  Louis  publicly  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Dutch  people 
against  his  brother.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Louis: 
**They  who  do  not  love  France,  do  not  love  me. 


Neth^*;:!"  ^^  French  army  of  occupation 
The  Exchange  at  Kotterdam 
ble  for  French  cavalry.     Ab< 
a  French  column  of  20,000 
At  this,  Louis  left  his  oapi 
throne  of  Holland.     In  a  fa 
Dutch  people  he  said:   ^'I  hi 
tion,  yet  now  the  only  one  t 
have  fulfilled  my  obligations 
I  should  be  much  to  blame  if 

t  the  title  of  King,  being  no  loi 

;  ,^        instrument,  no  longer  comman< 

?^S^  tall  and  perhaps  soon  not  eye 
By  doing  so  I  should  betray 
people  and  my  royal  duty," 
Toeplitz  in  Bohemia  without 
To  s  wi'^  Hortensei  then 
wn       a  r  forbidding  hei 

hi      V* 
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opinion/'  Napoleon  made  matters  worse  by  flnrt 
refusing  to  recognize  Louis's  abdication  as  not  au- 
thorized by  him,  and  next  by  his  annexation  of  all 
the  Netherlands,  *'as  a  mere  affluyium  of  the  riTen 
of  France."  Amsterdam  was  made  the  third  oily  iA 
the  Empire.  Of  the  effect  of  these  measures,  Napo- 
leon said  in  after  years  at  St.  Helena:  **My  an*5s^;fi; 
nexation  of  Holland  prodaoed  a  mo«t  nniayom.""^ 
ble  impression  throughout  Europe,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  lay  the  foundation  ci  our  nusfortunes.'* 
While  Louis  Bonaparte  went  into  Yoluntaiy  exile 
to  Bohemia,  Lucien-  Napoleon's  other  refractory 
brother,  prepared  to  ship  his  family  to  America. 
The  yessel  was  intercepted  by  British  cruisers  on^n^ 
the  way,  and  Lucien  was  taken  to  England,  where 
be    remained    in    like    voluntary    exile. 

In  England,  Napoleon's  continental  system 
wrought  havoc  in  all  commercial  enterprises. ' 
Financial  failures  became  alarmingly  frequent  ae 
the  common  people  fell  into  pauperism.  Many 
eminent  merchants  committed  suicide,  among  them 
Francis  Baring  and  Abraham  Goldachmid.  Paul 
Benfleld,  the  East-Indian  millionnaire,  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  Napoleon,  observing  these  efiectSi 
gave  another  turn  to  the  screw.  He  issued  a  de- 
cree that  all  English  manufactures  found  in  FraneCi 
Holland  or  the  German  states,  should  be  burned. 
Another  blow  for  England  was  the  absolute  acces- 
sion of  Sweden  to  the  continental  system.  Late  in  fig}^^ 
spring,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had  died  sod-' 
denly.  During  a  parade  of  troops  at  Qvidinge  he 
enddenly  dropped  dead  from  his  hotae.     Bep^rls 


oweaen  was  once   more  witl 
to  the  throne.      Those   in    p 
see  a  good  soldier  put  in  cha 
ture  Finland.    Goant  Otto  M 
a   prisoner  in  Jutland   when 
oommanded  that  province,  o 
aoheme  of  placing  him  on  th 
oonaented  in  a  guarded  mani 
leon,  though  privatelj  he  de 
Bemadotte  to  the  project.    Oount  Moem< 
8w«i0B      by  the  Swedish  Ministry,  bu 
his  agitation  with  so  much  8i 
ish  Biksdag  selected  Bemadoti 
though  by  no  means  among  th 
military  adventurers  produced 
Intioii,  found  himself  at  the  go 
plane  as  the  BonaDurtes  and 
tives,      I       i       Eugene  Beai 

J        I   !      .D*        B  Jl     «  "RAmo/l 
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look  him  noaer  his  patronage  and  made  him  m 
colonel.  After  Kleber's  victory  at  FleuroSi  Ber* 
nadotte  was  given  command  of  a  brigade.  He 
served  with  Napoleon  throughout  the  first  Italian 
campaign.  Having  opposed  the  latter,  at  the  time 
of  his  coup  d*^tat,  on  the  18th  of  Bnunairei  he 
found  means  of  making  peace  with  him  through  hia 
marriage  with  the  8ister*in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
one  Mademoiselle  Glairy,  the  daughter  of  a  grocer 
in  Marseilles.  Though  thus  related  to  Napoleon  by,^,„^ 
marriage,  the  two  never  got  on  weU  together.  HisSST^ 
career  as  a  general  was  attended  by  varying  succeeik  ^^'^ 
Altogether  he  saw  so  much  service,  that  by  dint  of 
experience  alone  he  was  bound  to  learn  the  art  of 
war.  Thus  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Bhine  at  Neuwied,  and  in  the  battle  of  Aus* 
terlitz.  At  other  times  his  lack  of  suooess  exasper- 
ated Napoleon.  This  was  notably  the  case  during  S&S 
the  early  part  of  the  last  Austrian  war,  and  again 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  when  he  was  sent  home 
in  disgrace.  As  military  governor  of  Jutland  and 
Pomerania,  he  showed  himself  an  able  adminia- 
trator,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Swedish  captive^ 
who  were  then  under  his  charge,  was  so  humane 
that  he  endeared  himself  to  them  forever.  It  was 
to  this  that  be  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Swed* 
ish  throne.  The  last  obstacle  was  overcome  when 
Napoleon  lent  him  a  million  francs.  Bemadotte 
joined  the  Lutheran  Ohurch  at  Elsinor.  As  he 
landed  in  Sweden,  on  October  10,  1810,  he  was  de* 
dared  heir-apparent  as  Prince  Oharles,  or  Oharles' 
Johann.  as  he  called  himself  heneeforward.     By 


to    their    choice    in   s   pri 

Napoleon-8  ^®*'«''°'cIJ.        To     him     he     ■ 

'-^^    am   delighted    to    be  rid   o 

better   than    his   removal 

one  of  those  old  Jacobins 

wrong  place.  ...     Yet  a  ] 

throne  of  Gustavus  Adolph 

tecfai  that  ooald  be  plajed 

Other  measures  to  hurt  I 

woted.    Throughout  this  tim< 

Portugal  had  been  carried  oi 

5SSJI      ,"  *^®  <**7  "fter  the  Preach 

SSX>  -^™**«''^*°»»  Oiadad  Bodrigo, 
««ge,  was  compeUed  to  sun^ 
His  troops  were  about  to  st 
*^  a  year  had  .passed  sine 
■tuned  the  offensive  in  Spai 

r^  ^^       »n.   a    I   strongh 
had  &I1         »— ...     ,     .   ^ 
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Wellington's  demand,  and  undertook  to  pay 
annual  subsidy,  £1,000,000,  to  PortugaL  'Welling- 
ton had  himself  made  marshal-general  of  Portugal^ 
independent  of  the  Portuguese  Regency.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  authority  he  revived  the  ancient  military 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  brought  66,000 
Portuguese  to  the  colors,  and  forced  them  to  devas- 
tate their  own  country  along  cue  entire  line  of  the 
invasion,  four  hundred  miles  long.  The  French 
forces  available  for  the  invasion  numbered  over 
80,000.  The  famous  triple  line  of  defence  of  the  1^5,5^ 
Torres  Vedras  was  Wellington's  own  idea.  Be- 
tween the  lines  lay  a  wasted  country  in  which  no 
invader  could  maintain  himself  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  innermost  line  of  intrenchments  was 
thrown  up  in  case  disaster  should  make  sudden 
embarkation  imperative.  For  the  same  purpose, 
an  English  fleet  was  held  in  readiness  wherein  to 


embark  the  army  at  short  notice.     As  the  ravages  ED«riiidi 
of  the  war  increased,  all  Portugal  had  to  be  fed 
by  England. 

During  the  siege  of  Giudad  Bodrigo,  the  English 
lines  of  outpost  under  General  Craufurd  were  grad- 
ually forced  back  on  the  banks  of  the  Agueda. 
Wellington  felt  himself  too  weak  to  succor  Giudad 
Bodrigo,  and  had  to  see  the  place  fall,  though 
within  easy  striking  distance.  On  July  24,  Gen- 
eral Craufurd,  having  kept  on  the  other  side  oc 
the  Coa  against  Wellington's  express  orders,  wMg^^j^ 
overwhelmed  by  Ney*s  whole  army.  His  forces  JJJgJJJ* 
were  thrown  across  the  river  in  great  confusion. 
At  the  bridge  of  GastiUo  Boin,  the  British  mada  a 
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Standi  and  snocessf  ully  held  up  the  adyanoing  col* 
^Sm^  umns  of  the  French.  A  thousand  Frenchmen  fell 
in  trying  to  force  the  passage.-  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
furnished  the  French  with  a  good  base  of  aupplMii 
and  Wellington's  situation  soon  became  rimliniUM 
ing.  The  corps  of  Ney  and  Beynier  were  too  Strang 
to  be  attacked  by  the  British,  and  on  the  other 
Mass^na  was  approEching  with  the  Spanish 
Tiie  Spanish  generals,  discontented  with  WeUh^ 
ton's  abandonment  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  grew  xwtiTia^ 
and  undertook  operations  on  their  own  reaponiRlnl- 
ity.  Bomana  and  Ballesteroe,  in  ^  joint  aofcioBr  at 
spwiish  de- ^®^^®^^^^»  were  routed  by  Mortier.  Their  dstal 
^Venecia  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  defence  of  PostogsL 
It  might  have  proved  disastrous,  had  an  Bnglidi 
expedition  landing  at  Moguer  not  drawn  Mortior*s 
forces  rearward.  Still  more  serious  for  Wellington 
was  the  fall  of  Almeida  and  the  accidental  explosion 
of  the  British  powder-magazine  at  Albuqoerqno, 
ALmeida  which  killed  four  hundred  men.  In  September, 
Mass^na's  forces  at  last  invaded  Portugal  for  the 
third  time.  Mass^na,  now  grown  cold  with  ago  and 
honor,  was  in  complete  ignorance  concerning  the 
strength  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  Bven  the 
English  officers  and  soldiers  generally  belieyed  Aal 
their  unpropitious  campaign,  like  that  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  would  end  with  embarkation  for  England. 
Indeed,  the  British  Ministry  was  prepared  for  snoh 
an  event.  Lord  Liverpool,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Lisbon  about  this  time,  opened  his  letter  thus: 
'^As  it  is  probable,  the  army  will  embark  in  Sep- 
tember."    Deceived  by  imperfect  reoonnoiasancOi 
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MasB^na  threw  the  main  column  of  his  armji  niun- 
bering  61,000  men,  on  the  wont  road  in  Portagali 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mond^go.  The  Britiah 
and  Portuguese  retreated  all  along  the  line.  The^ 
concentrated  their  forces  in  a  formidable  poaitioB 
on  the  Sierra  Busaca  in  front  of  Ooimbva.  Mag* 
Sana's  alow  approach  gave  Wellington  a  chance 
to  rally  his  retreating  troops.  Before  daybreak, 
on  September  29,  the  eolamna  of  Ney  and  Beynier 
stormed  the  heights.     They  were  driven  frcMn  the' 


crest  again  by  the  countercharge  of  Britiah  re* 
serves.  Thenceforward  the  fight  was  for  the  pos* 
session  of  the  hilltops.  During  thia  battle  oeonrred 
the  famous  incident  of  the  Portogaeae  girl,  who 
drove  an  ass  laden  with  baskets  straight  diroogh 
the  contending'  lines  of  both  armies,  apparently  an* 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  she  was  in  the  thick  of  a 
bloody  battle.  By  nightfall  the  French  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  Sierra.  They  had  loat  two 
generals  and  forty-five  hundred  men,  while  the  Brit- 
ish and  Portuguese  lost  thirteen  hundred.  Though 
Wellmgton  won  his  battle,  he  had  been  oompdled 
to  fight  it  at  too  great  a  risk.  He  hlmaelf  in  Iftter 
years  characterized  it  as  a  political  battle  and  there- 
fore  a  mistake.  On  the  part  of  Maas^na  it  was  ^S^Jl^ 
still  worse  mistake,  as  his  army  waa  not  in  a  oon* 
dition  to  fight.  Napoleon,  while  oommentiiig  oo 
this  battle,  aaid  of  Mass^na  that  his  diqpoflitiona 
for  battle  were  always  bad. 

The  French  reached  Coimbra  on  the  fint  day  id 
October,  just  as  their  fortnight's  anpply  of  bread 
was  exhaoated.     Three  days  afterwmrdi  Maastfna 
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crest  again  by  the  countercharge  of  British  re- 
serves. Thenceforward  the  fight  was  for  the  pos* 
session  of  the  hilltops.  Daring  this  battle  oeonrred 
the  famous  incident  of  the  Portogaese  girl,  who 
drove  an  ass  laden  with  baskets  straight  dirongh 
the  contending'  lines  of  both  armies,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  she  was  in  the  thick  of  a 
bloody  battle.  By  nightfall  the  French  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  Sierra.  They  had  lost  two 
generals  and  forty-five  hundred  men,  while  the  Brit- 
ish and  Portuguese  lost  thirteen  hundred.  Though 
Wellmgton  won  his  battle,  he  had  been  oompdled 
to  fight  it  at  too  great  a  risk.  He  himaelf  in  later 
years  characterized  it  as  a  political  battle  and  there* 
fore  a  mistake.  On  the  part  of  MassAia  it  was  ^^SiS^ 
still  worse  mistake,  as  his  army  was  not  in  a  oott* 
dition  to  fight.  Napoleon,  while  oommentiiig  oo 
this  battle,  said  of  Mass^na  that  his  diqpoflitiona 
for  battle  were  always  bad. 

The  French  reached  Goimbra  on  the  fint  day  id 
October,  just  as  their  fortnight's  anpply  of  bread 
was  exhausted.     Three  days  aftenmrd^  Maas^na 


by  acts  of  barbarous  atrocity. 

Mass^na  did  not  let  this  detei 
on.     By  the  middle  of  October 
line  of  the  Torres  Vedras.     The 
from  the  Alhandra  on  the  Tagi 
the  Zizandro  on  the   sea-coast, 
away.      The   next   line,    about 
back,  extended  from  Quintello 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenzo, 
away.     An  innermost  short  line, 
the    possible    embarkation,    ran 

ThsTorr**^'^'^^  on  the  Tagus  to  the  To 
▼edna  ^  distance  of  three  miles.  Alt< 
lines  included  fifty  miles  of  fort 
dred  and  fifty  separate  forts,  v 
mounted  guns,  commanding  go< 
the  combined  British  and  Portu( 

reinforced  by  Romana's  force  of  s 
lards.     Tn  oil   lOA/wv/^  -  *   - 
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TomB  VediaSi  eat  down  with  his  army  at  Saata* 
rem.    The  war  theDceforth  was  rednoed  to  a  blook- 
ade.    For  the  Portagaese  thia  proved  a  aavere  trial 
of  endoranoe,  and  10,000  men  of  their  line  deserted 
before  the  end  of  the  year.    The  generals  on  either 
aide  were   loth  to  risk  a  battle  witboat  distinct^ 
advantage,    and    therefore    preferred    to   wait   forggff'w 
reinforcements.     Thus  the  war  in  the  Peninsala  "^"''^'^ 
dragged  itself  out  with  the  French  bemeging  Cadia 
on  one  side,  and  Wellington  holding  ihem  in  oheok 
before  the  Torres  Yedras  on  the  other.     Late  in 
November,  the  French  forces  in  the  north  had  to 
fall  back  on  their  base,  and  Wellington  descended 
from  the  Torres  Vedras  to  harass  their  retreat 

In  England  there  was  great  reluetanoe  to  rein- 
force  Wellington,  largely  on  account  of  the  King's 
incapacity  for  public  affairs.  The  spell  of  insanity 
from  which  he  had  suffered  in  1788,  and  intonnii- gj^jJ^P" 
tently  since  that  time,  returned  during  the  oon-^*^ 
tinned  illness  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Amalie. 
When  she  died  in  the  autumn  the  old  king  grew 
unmanageable.  Parliament  appointed  a  eommismoa 
of  inquiry  preparatory  to  appointing  the  Prince  at 
Wales  regent  of  the  kingdom.  During  this  period 
of  political  depression,  the  arts  and  sciences  floor* 
ished  in  an  unusual  d^ree.  The  end  d  this  year 
was  made  signal  in  literary  annals  by  the  first 
appearance  of  Shelley's  early  lyrics,  and  by  the 
simultaneous  publication  of  Southey's  '^Ourae  of 
Kahama"  and  Walter  Scott's  ''Lady  of  the  Laka." 

From  a  political-economical  point  ot  view,  gUxMU 
at  this  time  seemed  to  hang  ov«r  a  large  part  U 


a  measure  spoiled  the  popular  i 
University  lonff-dcferred  foundation  of  the 

of  Ii<»rlln  ° 

founded      ]]^^^  which  began  its  academic  can 
ership  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldi 
this  university,  like  the  older  ui 
many,  became  a  hotbed  of  patrioti 
Napoleon  and  the  aggressions  of 
the  students  of  the  universities, 
ll^^      handed  annexation  of   the  three 
5tSr*^*^  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  ; 
openly  resented  as  a  national  affn 
In  the  south  of  Europe  great  p 
made  during  this  period,  by  King 
of  Naples,  for  an  invasion  of  Sici 
87,000  troops  and  a  flotilla  were  c 
in  the  summer,  Murat  had  declar 
in  Palermo  by  the  middle  of  Au| 
pie  of  Sicily  were  called  upon  t 
British  voVa       a:-  t  .       -- 
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a  sharp  enoonnter  they  were  driYen  back  to  their 
boats  with  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  prisoners.  Oa 
October  8,  Murat  gave  up  the  attempt  with  a  i»oo- 
lamation  to  his  soldiers  that  the  expedition  had 
been  adjourned. 

In  spite  of  the  armistice  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Balkans,  the  Russian  troops  there  oontinued  their 
encroachments  against  the  Turks*  When  the  Sal- 
tan refused  to  countenance  their  aggressions  the  war 
recommenced.  The  Russians  conquered  nearly  all 
the  forces  on  the  Danube,  but  were  defeated  in 
Bulgaria  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Bussiana  tookwaria  Um 
Yidin,  Custov,  Georgioi,  but  their  progress  was  ar* 
rested  at  Bostshuk,  Shumla  and  Yama,  with  heary 
losses  on  both  sides.  Field-Marshal  Eemenaki  re* 
conquered  Bulgaria  as  far  as  the  Balkans  and  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Batyma.  The  Servians,  too^ 
were  successful  in  almost  all  their  operationa  againal 
the  Turks.  Pressed  as  the  Sultan  was  by  these 
troubles  in  the  Balkans,  he  was  able  to  send  troopa 
into  Syria  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Waoha* 
bites,  and  he  also  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea, 
as  a  demonstration  against  the  Crimea.    At  laatmia- 


the  imminence  of  a  rupture  with  France  forced 
the  Czar  to  withdraw  several  diviaiona  d  hia 
army  from  the  Danube. 

The  estrangement  between  Alexander  and  Na* 
poleon  was  gradually  becoming  more  acute.  Napo- 
leon vented  his  discontent  at  the  lukewarm  support 
of  Russia  during  his  war  with  Austria,  by  favoriiig 
the  growth  of  the  Duchy  of  Waraaw,  and  by  hk 
abrupt  abandonment  of  the  projeot  of  hia  mairiaga 
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and   Napoleon,   was    added    t 
of     the    two    nations    on     th 
commercial  distress  occasions 
poleon*8  continental   blockad 
was  worth  sixty -seven  kopek, 
not  more  than  twenty-flve  koj: 
Napoleon,  emboldened  by  his 
the  Oanton  of  Yallis,  in  Swit2 
ther  warning    announced    the 
Dnchy  of  Oldenbarg   in  the 
*"  ""^  of  Alexander  was  exhausted, 
formal  protest  against  this  spo 
man,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 
np  by  an  imperial  decree  bref 
nental  blookade  as  far  as  Buss 
oerned.    All  colonial  produce 
to  Russia,  while,  on  the  othe 
wuSISSr  ^®  importation  of  \       ^les  Af  ^ 


Napoleon 
annexes 
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1811 

AT  THE  opening  of  the  year  1811  in  Bng* 
land  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  King 
George  HI.  eame  np  for  final  aettlement 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent  pending 
the  Idng's  indisposition.  That  he,  too,  regarded  this 
as  a  mere  temporary  measure  was  made  plain  l^  the 
fact  that  he  continued  his  father's  ministera  in  of* 
flee,  although  personally  out  of  accord  with  them. 
Furthermore,  lie  refused  to  open  Parliament  in  per- 
son, nor  would  he  accept  a  special  grant  for  hfa  house- 
hold pending  the  regency.  The  Orown*s  opening  ad- 
dress to  Parliament,  accordingly,  was  written  by  ilia 
ministers  of  the  mad  king,  as  heretofore.  The  moil 
important  point  of  the  speech  was  a  pledge  to  con* 
tinue  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  campaign  in  Portugal  bad  by  this  time  taic^ 
a  turn  distinctly  fayorable  to  the  Bngliah.  Ifassrfnai 
with  his  French  army,  lay  in  a  devastated  oountiy 
remote  from  all  sources  of  supply,  whereas  Welling* 
ton  was  among  a  friendly  people,  with  Lisbon  for  a 
base  of  supplies  and  a  harbor  accessible  to  all  ilia 
vessels  that  the  power  and  wealth  of  Bngland  ooold 
freight  For  a  while  brisk  fighting  oontiniied.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  Marshal  Suehet  took 
Tortoaa  and  Santo  Filipe  da  Balagnier  in  Oat»> 


dtaUle  of 


riiege  of  the  French  was  enliven 
ies  and  skirmishes  beyond  the 
/uary  19,   Marshal  Soult  crosse 
beset  Mendozabal's  fortress  wi 
dhe  Spaniards  were  routed  earl; 
The  Spaaish  general  escaped  witli 
eight  hundred  Spaniards  were  i 
stores.    The  rest  got  into  Bada} 
the  meanwhile,  the  English  Ian 
and  marohed  on  Victor's  foroei 
French  attacked  first  and  roatec 
iliaries  under  General  La  Pefla. 
Graham,  made  a  counter-attack, 
hard-fought  action  overcame  th< 
als  Buffin  and  Ohaudron-Boussea 
French  grenadiers,  were  both  ki 
lost  2,600  men,  two  general  offi< 
one  eagle.    The  British  casualti 
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JOS,  misled  by  false  reports  of  the  French  numbers, 
weakly  surrendered  the  town  to  Soult.  When  the  Spt^ 
place  fell,  Mortier  marched  against  Gampo  Major,  ^ 
and  Latour-Maubourg  seized  Albuquerque  and 
Valencia  d' Alcantara.  Great  as  were  the  sue* 
cesses  of  Soult,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
into  Andalusia  when  he  heard  of  Mass^na's  re- 
treat from  Sant*  Arem.  Mass^na  claimed  that 
Soult's  delay  before  Badajos,  instead  of  coming 
down  the  Tagus,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  fail- 
ure. The  more  obvious  reason  lay  in  the  inability 
of  the  French  to  maintain  communications.  The 
arrival  of  British  reinforcements  early  in  March, 
before  the  promised  reinforcements  from  France 
could  reach  Mass^na,  compelled  the  latter  to  fall 
back.  The  French  retreat  was  conducted  in  a 
masterly  manner.  A  full  week  passed  before  the 
English  got  into  touch  with  the  French  rearguard 
under  Ney.  In  a  brilliant  rear  action,  at  Bedinha, 
Ney  foiled  his  pursuers.  At  this  point  Mass^na 
could  have  seized  Coimbra,  but  a  demonstration  of 
British  cavalry  in  his  rear  scared  the  French  into  a 
belief  that  British  reinforcements  had  come  by  sea  to 
the  Mondego.  Thereafter  the  retreat  of  the  French 
became  ever  more  hurried.  At  Fontecoberta,  Mas- 
B^na,  having  lingered  too  long,  only  escaped  himself 
by  plucking  the  feathers  o£E  his  hat  and  making  a 
dash  for  life  through  the  lines  of  pursuing  cavalry. 
At  Castelnova,  Marshal  Ney  was  nearly  <^P^^i^ Bautoor^ 
by  the  Fifty -second  British  Infantry,  which,  ad- 
vancing through  a  mist,  found  itself  detached  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  rearguard.     By  a  general 
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an   eye-witness  ol    some   of   the 
days,    has    thus    summed    up   th 
sions:     ''Every    horror    making 
tended  this  dreadfal  retreat.      I 
tion,   death  in  all  modes — ^from 
tigue,  from  water,  from  the  flamei 
on  every  side  unlimited  ferocity. 
BritiBh      of  John  I.  of  Spain  was  wanton 
its  tomb  in  the  convent  of  BataL 
to  pieoes  by  British  officers." 

When  Mass^na  opened  commc 
town  of  Almeida,  his  retreat  was 
end.  To  retrieve  his  fallen  for 
mined  to  countermarch  through  ! 
to  reenme  communications  with 
Tagus,  and,  by  the  valiey  of  1 
Joseph.  At  this  point  long-stanc 
1  him  and  his  marshals  broke 
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bjBeQkwhh  took  the  neareit  hill  mod  halditi^uMil 
15,000  FienehmeD.  Ajround  thm  hill  the  fi^ft  eiged  fiSSJyjf 
for  houB.  The  crait  was  sioimed  aeyeml  fcimeB  by 
botli  ndeg,  and  aevemi  notable  exploito  were  par- 
fonnad.  When  the  French  were  finally  driveat 
down  the  alope,  three  hondred  dead  bodiea  wena 
loand  heaped  up  around  a  howitaer  that  atood  on 
the  top  <rf  the  hill.  It  waa  no  eacaggeratkm  lor 
Wellington  to  report — ^'Thia  waa  one  ot  the 
moBt  gloriooB  actions  British  troopa  were  ever 
engaged    in/' 

The  defeat  at  Sabongal  spoiled  Maaa^na^a  planai 
He  felt  compelled  to  continue  hia  retreat  to  Oiudad 
Bodrigo  and  Salamanca.  On  April  6^  aeeoidifiglyy 
the  French  oroased  the  frontier  ol  Portuoal  and  fo-  eiSloMte 
entered  Spain — a  beaten .  army.  The  third  inraaion 
of  Portugal  had  cost  them  80,000  men.  Welling- 
ton once  more  invested  Almeida  and  Badigoa. 

Another  brilliant  two  days'  battle  waa  fought  at 
Fuentes  Onoro  on  May  6  and  <»  during  which  ^wamum 
British  battery  of  horse  artillery  cut  ita  way  out^^***^ 
of  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons.    After  the  bait- 
tie,  a  French  soldier  named  Tillet  daahed  aingly™gS 
through  the  British  lines  to  Almeida  and  brought 
them  orders  to  evacuate  that  city.    Bernier  de  Mo* 
rano,  the  French  commandanti  deatroyed  all  hia 
guns  and  moat  of  his  fortificationi,  and  then,  with 
hia  garrison  of  1,600  men,  broke  throiq^h  the  teveat* 
ing  lines  of  the  British,  numbering  46,000.    Stung  2£^i*» 
by  this  event,  Wellington  issued  a  severe  xebniai  to 
officers. 

The  French  reveraea  in  P<nrta0al  were  a  aariona 


ay^  to  withdraw  some  of 
from  the  Peninsula.     As  Me 
his  r^sumds  of  the  situation 

t6?ni  h**        "The   Spanish   war   has   r 
oomment    which  leaves  France  little  he 
mination.      The  latest  infon 
very    serious    situation    of    It 

I  Farther  defeats  in  Spain  mig 

fresh    disturbances    in     othei 
France    is    very  far   from    be 

^'  an  iron  rule,   an  unexampled 

dous  load  of  taxes,  an  entire 
merce,  the  idea  of  their  inten 
be  intolerable  to  the  French  i 
by  what  appears  like  a  calm  aft< 
in  comparison  with  other  natioi 
burdens.  By  his  marriage  w 
daughter.  Napoleon  has  founc 
guarantee  for  peace  which  he  j 
find  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ai 
your  Majestv  wiH  -"-• 
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Soflsiai  and  had  in  oonyersation  wiUi  him  lote- 
shadowed  his  plan  of  campaign  for  the  forthomn* 
ing  inyasion  of  Bosaia. 

During  this  interval  an  event  had  oooorrad  which 
appeared  to  some  a  more  substantial  guarantee  <rf 
peace  than  any  other.  On  Maroh  20,  Marie  Louise 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  Napoleon  presented  the  in* 
fant  to  the  marshals  of  his  empire,  saying:  **Uere  isBirUi  or 
the  king  of  Bomel"  Elaborate  preparations  had  or  am 
been  made  for  the  event.  If  it  should  prove  to  be 
a  son  a  salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns  was  to 
be  fired.  Only  twenty-one  shots  were  destined  lor 
a  princess.  All  France  awaited  the  issue  with  sns« 
pense.  In  Paris  the  vast  crowcl  ocdlecled  before 
the  Tuileries  remained  in  deep  silence  until  the 
twenty-first  shot  had  been  fired.  When  the  twenty- 
second  boomed  forth  the  crowd  went  wild«  Napo- 
leon himself  said  after  the  birth,  which  had  proved 
very  laborious  for  the  mother^  that  he  '*  would 
have  preferred  being  present  at  a  battle."  Dr. 
Dubois  told  Napoleon  that  a  second  confinement 
would  result  in  the  death  of  the  mother — a  disg- 
nosis  which  was  confuted  eight  years  later.  All 
the  poets  of  France  were  invited  to  write  soma- 
thing  on  the  occasion.  Excepting  Ohateauhriandt 
most  of  them  responded  promptly*  Among  the 
best  productions  were  those  of  Casimir  DeUvigney 
and  Pierre  Lebrun.  Gerard  painted  a  charming 
half-length  portrait  of  the  baby,  and  Prud*hoa 
portrayed  the  imperial  child  asleep  in  the  ahmb- 
bery. 

Among  those  who  came  to  oongmtulato  Hapo- 


thereby  to  promise  relief.     « 
convoke  the  Cortes.     Poniato 
a  full  discussion  of  Napoleon' 
invasion  of  Russia  through  Pc 
was  to  be  played  in  the  affair 
Poland,   Napoleon,   so  far,    b 
(  game.     He  had  promised  Ale 

any  enterprise  which  might  t 
■^£5*^  lishment  of  Poland.     On  the 

or  rOmDO. 

Poniatovski  by  his  plans  for  t 
Poland  to  serve  as  a  buffer  s 
The  loss  of  Galicia  to  Austria 
by  the  restitution  of  the  Illyri 
the  King  of  Saxony  was  to  b 
other  way  for  the  loss  of  Warsi 
By  autumn,  1811,  it  was  plai 
with         war  with  Russia  was  on  the  c 

Russia 

NapoL    I's  seizure  of  Oldenbui 
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Napol6(m,  or  I,  Alexander,  iniist  kee  our  GRHm.*' 
Ni^leon  time  commented  on  these  prdiminaiy 
pourparlers  in  later  life:  ** Alexander  and  I  were 
in  the  condition  of  two  boaBters,  who  wilhooft  wish- 
ing  to  fight  were  trying  hard  to  frighten  each  other. 
I  dioald  moBt  willingly  have  maintained  peace,  ir^^m'ta 
aorronnded  and  overwhelmed  as  I  was  bgr  unfaTor- 
able  droamstances.  All  I  have  since  learned  con* 
yinces  me  that  Alexander  was  even  lees  desiroos 
of  war  than  myself.*'  Financially  considered,  the 
war  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happm  to  both 
countries,  yet  neither  sovereign  could  bring  himself 
to  back  down. 

''Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1811,*'  says  the 
Duke  Ghteta,  at  that  time  acting  finance  minister 
of  France,  **I  availed  myself  of  the  liberty  which 
the  Bmperor  had  always  granted  me  in  our  private  Sr^ 
conversations  to  express  to  him  my  solicitude.  *A 
new  war/  1  said,  'conducted  at  the  distance  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  will  innose  upon  us  a  great  ex* 
pense,  of  which  but  a  small  portion  can  be  defrayed 
by  that  distant  country,  which  oflEers  no  resouroea. 
What,  then,  must  become  of  the  present  state  ol 
our  finances,  particularly  should  the  events  of  tho 
war  prove  disastrous?' 

*''Tou  speak  thus,'  answered  Kapdeon,  *be* 
cause  you  do  not  fully  comprehend  our  true  politi* 
eal  situation.  1  have  strong  reason  to  believe  tlMt 
Austria,  who  will  now  march  with  us,  soon  will 
march  against  us.  .  .  •  I  cannot  re.  .ain  from  pre* 
paring  for  war  without  at  the  same  time  n^Ieei* 
ing  to  adopt  measures  to  keep  its  ravages  at  n 
distance.  Thus  I  am  driven  to  obey  a  necessi^ 
which  my  position  unhappily  exaota,  that  I  alioiild 
be  now  the  fox,  and  now  the  lioQ»' " 


Njipoleon's    promise    that    th< 
should  be  restored  to  her.     P 
while  between  Russia  and  Frs 
little  use  for  a  foreign  alliance^ 
from  the  start  to  fight  a  purely 
on  Russian  soil.     Napoleon,  on 
in  no  mood  to  bargain  for  somet 
obtain  by  force.     Late  in  1811 
^jjj^^^jj^    from  the  Rhine  toward  the  Pi 
ofProadft  ^^  ^j^^  same  time  he  raised  tl 

French  garrisons  on  the  Oder, 
at  his  mercy,  Napoleon  dictate 
proposed  alliance,  which  meant, 
fled  submission,  and  the  despat 
force  of  20,000  Prussians  to  be 
French  army.  As  FyflEe  has  c 
"History  of  Modem  Europe": 

"The  sovereign  who  was  abou 
Iff — 1 
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in  giying  a  good  account  of  his  adyenary,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  aettlement  with 
his  adversary's  forced  allies." 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Bemadotte  that  he 
should  furnish  a  quota  of  eight  thousand  Swedish 
soldiers  to  Napoleon,  the  temper  of  the  new-made  * 
king  was  early  shown.  **  Sweden,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  Bhenish  oonfederationy"  he  replied, 
*4s  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  a  quota  of  troops. 
Sweden  maintains  no  more  soldiers  than  axe  neces- 
sary for  her  own  security." 

Napoleon  forthwith  moved  an  army  corps  north- 
ward to  threaten  Scandinavia.  While  western  Eu- 
rope was  thus  once  more  drifting  into  a  general 
war,  an  extraordinary  act  was  perpetrated  in  the 
East.  The  threatening  growth  of  power  of  tfie 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  was  broken  by  a  high- 
handed measure  similar  to  that  whereby  Peter 
the  Oreat  broke  the  backbone  of  his  notorious 
bodyguard,  the  Strelitsi.  The  reigning  Khedivtt 
of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali,  some  time  previous  to 
this  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Mamelukes  onmSS^ 
the  stipulation  that  the  whole  corps  should  serve 
as  his  household  cavalry  at  his  palaoe  in  Oairo. 
The  greater  part  of  them  did  so,  but  nevertheleM 
they  connived  with  the  Pasha  of  Acre  to  overthrow 
Mohammed  Ali  should  he  fail  in  his  war  with  the 
Wachabites.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  Khe* 
dive  and  was  foiled  in  a  manner  charaoteristio  of 
the  Orient.  The  Mamelukes  were  bidden  to  attend 
a  solemn  festival  on  the  day  when  the  Khedive's 
son  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  eizpedi- 
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uutii  iiiosii  were  siain.  TUos< 
beheaded.  Thus  the  flower  c 
was  destroyed,  and  Moharnm 
on  his  viceregal  throne. 

In  America,  during  those 
abroad.     Two  men  had  com< 
help  the  patriot  cause.     One 
da,  the  old  conspirator  who 
fayette  under  Washington,  a 
regiment    under  Dumouriez 
Yalmj  and  Jemappes.      He 
cause  with  Bolivar  in  Yenez 
SanMaitioSan    Martin,   an   Argentiniai 
learned  the  trade  of  war  in 
been  styled  by  the  foremost 
tonan  as  the  '^greatest  of  th< 
World."     When  San  Martin  i 
in  1811,  he  had  some  reputatio 
days  after  his  arrival  he  was  i 
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his  friend  AIymt  founded   the  seoret  sooieiy  of 
the  Beyolntion  known  as  the  Lantaro  Lodge. 

In  Oaraoas,  similarly,  Bolivar  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  a  patriotic  societji  which,  like  the  Jaoobin- 
Clnb  of  France,  practically  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  revolution.  The  society  held  its  flist  meeting 
on  July  4,  1811.  In  a  fiery  speech,  Bolivar  called 
upon  them  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  South 
American  liberty.  The  next  day  the  Oongrees  of 
Caracas  adopted  Bolivar's  resolution  and  Yeneiuelft 
was  declared  a  republic.  The  declaraticm  of  inde- 
pendence was  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  vS 
of  North  America.  It  was  declared  that  **the 
united  provinces  of  Yenesuela  are  and  ought  to 
be  by  act  and  right,  free,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States,  and  they  are  absolved  from  any  sub- 
mission and  dependence  to  the  throne  of  Spain." 
On  the  same  day  the  Oongress  adopted  the  triccdor 
flag  of  Miranda  as  the  emblem  of  new  liberty. 

About  the  same  time  that  Yenesuela  was  deolared 
a  republic,  a  new  British  commissioner,  Mr.  Fostery 
arrived  in  Washington  to  settle  up  the  **Ohoea 
peake"  affair  and  enter  a  formal  protest  against  the 
American  seizure  of  west  Floridsr— ^^as  an  attempt 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  public  justioe,  fidth 
and  national  honor."  His  remonstranoes  were  re* 
ceived  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  On  July  6,  Foster 
wrote  to  Wellesley:  **It  was  with  real  pain,  my 
lord,  that  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  arguments  of 
the  most  profligate  nature;  to  wit,  that  other  nft> 
tions  were  not  so  scrupulous,  that  the  United 
States  showed  sufficient  forbearanoe  in  not 
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affair 
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gers  of  the  American  frigate 
forty-four  guns,  overliauled  ■ 
war,  * 'Little  Belt,"  carrying  1 
believed  to  be  the  '*Guerriere 
for  the  parpoBe  of  ascertainii 
can  sailor  named  Digio  was  oi 
the  two  ships  came  within  ha 
coming  to,  close  to  windward 
British  captains  were  disposed 
ineffectual  hail,  both  ships  fir 
each  claiming  afterward  that 
first.     A  series  of  broadsides  : 
disabled   the  British  corvette 
of  the  * 'Little  Belt"   reporte( 
obliged  to  desist  from  firing, 

f  no  gun  would  bear.     Not 
1        left,   upper  works  all   si 

mp  also.     I  have  to  lamen 
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to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  either,  unless  the 
British  restrictions  on  American  shipping  were 
withdrawn.  The  more  Napoleon  played  fast  andAmsrioui 
loose  with  his  own  promises  to  suspend  operations 
of  the  continental  blockade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  the  firmer  was  the  stand  of  the  American 
government  toward  England.  At  last  when  Napo- 
leon issued  a  decree  admitting  American  ships  to 
French  ports,  though  holding  to  the  American  seiz- 
ures already  made,  President  Madison  and  his  new 
Secretary  of  State,  Monroe,  turned  completely  against 
England.  As  in  former  times  a  petty  fight  against 
Indians,  far  in  the  American  wilderness,  began  a 
convulsion  which  was  to  end  in  full-fledged  war. 
It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  General  Harrison,  Gov- 

Attllad#of 

emor  of  the  Indian  Territory  of  those  days,  that  ***•!"**•»• 
''the  conduct  of  the  Indians  was  a  sure  thermom- 
eter for  the  chances  of  war  or  peace  between  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans.'' 

William  Henry  Harrison  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  ''Indian  Territory''  in  1800.  It 
then  consisted  of  two  tracts,  one  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  other  at  Yincennes  on  the  Wabash,  and  be- 
tween these  there  was  a  hundred  miles  of  wil- 
derness. The  population  grew  from  twenty-five 
hundred  in  1800  to  as  many  thousand  in  1811. 
Westward  and  northwestward  stretched  the  Indian 
country  to  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  broken 
only  by  military  posts  at  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
over  which  roamed  5,000  Indians. 

Tecumseh,  the  great  one-eyed  leader  of  the  In- 
dians, gathered  his  warriors  about  him  at  Green- 


'* 


Harrison  Harrison's  various  transac 
Indians,  and  tbey  turned  to 
Alarming  reports  concerning 
Vinoennes.  Harrison  saw  tl 
inevitable,  and  thai  his  safel 
Indiana  before  the  Britiah  cc 
On  Angoat  12  Teoamseh,  i 
eame  to  Yineennea  for  a  cc 

oonfai^      said:  **  You  are  constantly  di 

Vinoennes  g^^  ^t  laSt  yOU  wiU  drivo  thc 

where  they  cannot  either  stai 

Later  in  1811  Teoumseh,  w 

Vinoennes  t(x  another  intc 

8  e3q[>0BtQlattng  with  Ha 

1  Teoomseh  passed  i 

di      natio   errand  with 

Im        iate  action 

Qarris<        .nd  he  spe 
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On  October  28  HarrisoD  broke  camp  and  marohed 
up  the  river,  fifty  miles  from  Tippecanoe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Vermilion,  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  the  Indian  town.  There  the  soldiers  en- 
camped.  Early  the  next  morning  a  shot  was  heard  §[^^ 
from  the  sentinel  at  the  farthest  angle  of  the  camp. 
In  an  instant  came  the  Indian  yell,  and  the  soldien 
were  shot  down  by  their  camp  fires.  The  Ameri- 
cans  received  the  attack  in  good  form.  At  the 
broken  angle  the  Indians  had  not  strength  to  idL* 
low  up  their  advantage,  and  the  Americans  at  day* 
break  drove  them  into  the  swamp.  The  fight  lasted 
two  hours.  Harrison's  total  loss  was  188,  of  whom 
61  were  killed,  and  the  bodies  of  88  Indians  re* 
mained  on  the  field.  The  number  of  Indians  in 
the  battle  was  probably  not  more  than  400.  Te* 
cumseh,  when  he  learned  of  it,  deplored  the  en 
counter.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  gave  great 
satisfaction  throughout  the  West.  Harrison  re* 
ceived  the  official  thanks  of  Kentucky,  Hiinoiai 
and  Indiana,  but  in  New  England  the  aggressions 
against  the  Indians  were  deprecated. 

When  a  deputation  of  eighty  Indians  with  Tecum- 
seh  visited  Harrison  at  Vincennes,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  to  Washington,  permission  was  readily  grantedi 
but  Tecumseh's  Indian  braves  could  not  be  held  in 
check.  Hostilities  broke  out  all  along  the  border, 
settlers  were  shot  at  Fort  Dearborn,  at  Fort  liadison 
on  the  Mississippi,  at  Vincennes,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Ohio.  Harrison  reported:  **Most  of 
the  citizens  of  the  country  hare  abandoned  their 
farms  and  taken  refuge  in  temponurj  forli."    Til 
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uc   aiuiiug   lor  some   diplomj 
than   open   rupture.      The   ac 
gross  were  young  men.     Cla^ 
Williams,    Grundy,    Porter  a 
under  forty.     They  were  ben 
lion,"  as  they  expressed  it,  bj 
can  flag  up  to  Canada   and 
Galhoun's  speech  of    Decemb 
the  best  made  in  the    long 
famous  sentence  was:  ^^Protec 
and  patriotism  are  reciprocal, 
great  nations  have  trod.*'    Fin 
thorizing  naval  vessels  to  arm 
against  22  votes. 
Kiaitt  About  this  time,  Herman  yoi 

many's  most  brilliant  poetSi  pi 
reer.  Had  he  waited  but  a  lit 
poet  might  have  lived  to  see  1 
dearest  patriotic  hon  s.    Bom 
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ing  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Koenigsberg,  Kleiflt 
wrote  his  famous  short  stc'  7,  '*  Michael  Kohlhaas," 
a  stirring  psychological  study  of  the  efEeots  of 
wrong  on  a  deeply  emotional  character.  Ihuring 
the  war  of  1806,  Kleist  returned  to  the  oolora  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  On  his  liberation,  in  1808,  he  published  the 
play  ''Kaethchen  yon  Heilbronni"  which  in  operatio 
form  was  destined  to  achieve  a  great  auooeai  aoine 
seventy-five  years  later.  KleisVs  patriotic  poems 
against  the  French  soon  got  him  into  trouble.  The 
production  of  a  suggestive  drama  on  the  fight  of 
the  ancient  Germans  against  the  Bomans  waa  for- 
bidden  in  Germany,  as  was  his  Prussian  aoldiei^ 
play,  **The  Prince  of  Hombuig.'*  On  the  rev<^ 
of  Austria  against  Napoleon,  the  poet  tried  <»ioo 
more  to  plunge  into  the  whirl  of  war,  but  he  ar- 
rived on  the  field  of  Aspem  only  after  that  batde 
had  turned  against  the  Austrians.  For  a  while  be 
seemed  to  cheriiih  a  wild  project  of  assassinating 
Napoleon,  but  at  last  he  returned  to  Prussia  an 
imbittered  man.  An  unhappy  love  afiair  siokened 
him  of  life.  On  November  21,  Kleist  shot  himself 
on  the  shore  of  the  Wansee  near  Potsdam.  Bat 
for  Tieck^s  efforts  the  literary  remains  of  this  great* 
est  of  Prussia's  early  poets  would  not  have  been 
preserved. 
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HILE  the  prospect 
United  States  an< 
public  attention  ii 
4  of  most  Englishmen  were  fLi 

1  war  with  France.     The  Frenc 
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J  and  Sonlt,  67,000  strong,  lay 

other,    barring   Wellington's 

I  ^^uia  ^^^   allied    forces    under    Yi 

^  86,000,   badly  wasted    from    s 

,  cient    supplies.      In    this    ez 

was  meditating  a  leap  upon 
fortress  of  Giudad  Bodrigo,  1 
supplies  in  the  province  of 
guns  were  collected  for  the  o 
fortifying  Almeida,  but  the 
transshipped  and  brought  to 
Douro.     Earlxr  ^-   "^ 
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crowned  the  Ghreat  Teson.  The  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  French  hand-grenade  burst  the  gate 
open,  and  the  attacking  party  swept  through  it.  stegeof 
The  fight  lasted  only  twenty  minutes,  but  at  the^^^^^^ 
end  of  it  every  Frenchman  within  the  redoubt  was 
killed,  wounded  or  a  captive.  For  ten  days  a 
desperate  artillery  duel  was  kept  up.  The  French 
brought  fifty  of  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  English 
lines,  and  thus  held  them  off  amid  wintry  weather 
until  Marmont,  with  his  relieving  forces,  came  with- 
in four  marches  of  the  besieged  city.  On  the  eve 
of  January  20  Wellington  issued  the  general  order: 
'^Ciudad  Bodrigo  must  be  stormed  this  evening."  anaauit 
The  third  division,  under  General  Mackinnon,  was 
to  attack  the  chief  breach  with  a  forlorn  hope  led 
by  Ensign  Mackie.  The  smaller  breach  was  a  gap 
twenty  feet  wide,  to  the  left  of  the  larger  one.  This 
was  to  be  attacked  by  the  light  division,  under  Grau- 
ford,  its  smaller  party  of  twenty-five  men,  being  1©^  ^he  ■torm^ 
by  Gurwood,  and  its  storming  party  by  George  Na-*"*^*'*'* 
pier,  the  brother  of  the  historian.  General  Pack, 
with  a  Portugnese  brigade,  was  to  make  a  feint 
on  the  eastern  part,  while  another  attack  was  made 
on  the  south  front  by  more  Portuguese  troops  and  a 
picked  company  of  the  Eighty-third  regiment  of  the 
line.  In  the  storming  party  were  the  Earl  of  March^ 
afterward  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Lord  Somerset,  iterward  Lord  Baglan,  all  vol- 
unteers unknown  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Shortly  after  seven  in  the  evening,  the  fortress  wa» 
assaulted  from  all  four  sides  at  once.  As  Napier  hm 
described  it: 


1  combat." 


wcini.  ivien  and  oiRcers  fallin 
up  tlie  passage,  whicli  from  in 
raked  with  grape  from  two  gunt 
the  breach  at  the  distance  of  ; 
striving,  and  trampling  alike  \ 
the    wounded,    these    brave    m 


■i 

Grauford,    with   whom    Napie 

f  favorite,  gave  to  that  officer  th 

Theieuer  assault  OD  the  losser  breach.     \ 

breach 

came  to  the  trench  and  showed 
borne,  through  the  gloom  of  th 
exact  position  of  the  breach.  A 
ing  on,  said,  ^^Your  men  have  i 
don't  you  make  them  load?"  I 
we  don't  do  the  business  with  the 
not  doit  at  all."  ^'Let  him  alo 
ton;  *4et  him  go  his  own  wa 
adopted  the  sai       arrim  nnlinv  x 
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was  killed,  and  so  was  Mackinnon,  the  leader  of 
the  Highland  brigade  that  stormed  the  great  breaoh.  oSSSm 
With  them  fell  seven  hundred  officers  and  men.    AtkiiuoB 
last,  near  midnight,  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  won,  when 
the  French  commandant  had  to  hand  his  sword  to 
the  beardless  British  subaltern,  who,  bleeding  from 
a  staggering  wound,  had  brought  his  forlorn  hopeg^*^ 
into  the  heart  of  the  citadel.    In  all,  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  cost  Wellington  twelye  hun- 
dred men. 

Allison  has  said  in  his  * 'History  of  Modem  Bu* 
rope*'  that  ''with  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  began 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire.*'  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  the  first  of  that  swift  following 
series  of  strokes  which  drove  the  French  eagles 
out  of  Spain,  while  Napoleon  was  facing  disaster 
in  Bussia.  From  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
Wellington  pushed  on  to  Badajos,  the  rooky  fw- 
tress  standing  on  the  last  spur  of  the  Toledo  range, 
which  twice  already  had  been  assailed  in  vain  by 
the  English.  It  was  now  held  by  a  resolute  gar* 
rison  of  five  thousand  men  under  Oeneral  Phillip- 
son,  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  with  a  genius  for  defence. 
Even  without  such  defenders,  Badajos  was  an  all 
but  impregnable  stronghold.  The  river  Ouadianti 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  served  as  a  natural  moat 
on  the  north,  with  the  river  Bivilla  on  the  west 
On  their  banks  towered  five  great  fortified  ontpoete 
— Chris  tobal.  Saint  Boque,  Pioarina,  Pardeleras  and 
a  fortified  bridge-head  across  the  Ouadiana.  Wel- 
lington brought  up  18,000  men  for  the  siege.  MosI 
iA  them  were  veterans  led  by  young  offloeie.    The 


«.^iau  ckbtaoiv  uu  liie  I'lcarina. 
AritRht  Napier  tells  how  *'the  axme 

sion,  compassing  the  fort  like  pr 
covered  the  gate  at  the  rear,  a 
fort.     The  engineer  officer  who 
1  Glared  that  the  place  would  nev 

it  had  it  not  been  for  the  coolne 

absolutelj  walking  roand  the  f 
oovering  the  gate,  and  hewing 
tempest  of  ballets.    The  assau 

w^SMd  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  periodi  out  of  the 
who  attacked,  no  less  than  th 
nineteen  officers,  were  killed  or 
Then  followed  two  weeks  of  f i 
ing,  during  which  the  British  los 
as  in  the  actual  assaults.  Of  t 
MacOarthy,  of  the  Fiftieth  Britis] 
a  carious  monograph,  fall  of  tra 
On  the  night  of  April  6.  Weill 
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thirty  feet  high.  At  ten  o'clock  the  assault  began. 
MacCarthjr  says  we  can  only  picture  the  scene  by 
^'supposing  that  all  the  stars,  planets,  and  mete<»i 
of  the  firmamenti  with  innumerable  moons  emitting 
smaller  ones  in  their  coarse,  were  descending  on 
the  heads  of  the  besiegers."  MacOarthy  himself, 
it  is  reported,  addressed  his  commander  with  the 
exultant  remark,  '^'Tis  a  glorious  night,  sir — a  glo- 
rious night  I"  and,  rushing  forward  to  the  head  ci 
the  stormers,  shouted,  ^*lJp  with  the  ladders!'* 
The  five  ladders  were  raised,  the  troops  swarmed 
up,  an  officer  leading;  but  the  first  files  were  ai 
once  overwhelmed  by  cannon  fire,  and  the  ladden 
slipped  into  the  angle  of  the  abutments.  **Dread« 
ful  their  fall,"  records  MacGarthy  of  the  slaugh- 
tered stormers,  **and  appalling  their  appearanoe  at 
daylight." 

With  but  one  ladder  left  standing,  the  British 
scaled  the  battlements  of  the  citadel,  one  by  onOi 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  against  heayy  odds. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  the  French  garrison 
succeeded  in  beating  off  their  assailants  from  the 
open  breaches.  Every  time  the  British  renewed 
the  attacks  their  ranks  were  mowed  down  by  hun- 
dreds. The  baffled  British  soldiers  became  so  stub- 
born that  they  would  not  obey  the  bugle  call  from 
the  reserve  line,  blowing  to  the  retreat,  and  they 
struck  their  own  buglers  who  tried  to  repeat  it.  At 
last  the  sullen  soldiers  discovered  a  likely  spot  in 
the  ramparts,  and  by  a  couple  of  ladden  swept  into 
the  bastion.  Swarming  through  the  streets  thq^ 
met  the  men  of  Picton's  division  desoending  from 


bnllmnt  exploits  as  marked 
was  tae  siege  of  San  Sebas 

i^^'^l^l'^^l  t"*'"^  "•«  ""^y  for 
niawh  throagh  Spain.     Spt 

f^  ***'^'*''«   British  "L^  ^ 

"^"'W  for  Salamanca  thre 

sfc'  of  p  ^  r**'  ^"^"^  »fa«  ti> 

Ho.  *i  **^  *  °^°^  «««»<» 

of    W       ^**'°'°<»'»«'  had  bit), 

^^'T       nisuy  was  wta,,ed 
o'tbe       .1  of  Liverpool,  . 
'°«th,    « '^U  qualified  to  ] 

».,-_«       «,      ^®*''*-    Thanks  to  i 
{Rfe-P     >  Well  ngton  ,„d  hia  arm  * 

;    ;  *^/     '  *»      fraito  of 

•"Ore       btm  mM 
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they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Mannfao* 
turers  profited  by  the  great  diBCoveries  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright,  and  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  mills  of  Lancashire  rose  during  the  same  period 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  •  •  « 
So  long  as  Perceval  lived,  efforts  at  reform  had 
been  vain,  but  under  Lord  Liverpool,  the  advano* 
ing  strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  na* 
tion  was  brought  to  a  head  by  Canning.  Oatholio 
emancipation  became  an  open  question  in  the  Gain- 
net  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  1812  by  a  triumphant 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.'* 


All  questions  of  home  polities,  however, 
soon  thrown   into  the  background  by  the  mofa 
absorbing  interests  of  war. 

The  extension  of  privateering  rights  to  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  practically  had  the  effect  of 
a  declaration  of  war  with  England.    Adventurous 


captains  of  privateering  vessels  on  both  ndes  were 
not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  aitaalioii. 
Early  in  the  spring,  four  British  barges  in  Hamp- 
ton Boads  were  taken  as  prizes  with  all  their  ^ 
crews  by  the  American  cutter  *' Jefferson,**  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  frigate  **  Constitu- 
tion." A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  26,  Oaptun 
Cotthell,  of  the  privateer  schooner  **Surpriae,*' 
captured  the  British  brig  '^Eutous,"  12  guns,  and 
brought  her  into  po;..  Next,  Captain  David  For* 
ter,  of  the  United  States  ship  '^Essez,**  sailed  off 
on  a  cruise  against  the  British  with  a  flag  bearing 
the  motto,  ''Free  Trade  and  Sailofs*  Bighta."  On 
April  10,  Ca8tlereagh*s  note  defining  Oraat  Brit- 
ain's measures  of  retaliation  was  received*    Pied- 


umS^ 


I 


^    ^    xify    kuafc    x>ritm[ 

iated  the  process  of  the  courto 
tering  and  departing  cruisers; 
m\e   me^ares,   consisting  of 
without  the  presence  of  an  a( 
mere   meaos   by  which  our  cc 
plundered  oo  every  sea;  and  t 
in  the  fourth  grievance,  the  8 
blookadee  known  as  the  Orders 

America    ^^^^   ^^   •**«'    »    fortuighfa 
^'sSluiSdthe  American    Senate   passed 

war,  the  House  accepted  it,  tht 

it,   and    war  was   begun.     Nav 

curred  almost  forthwith.    Land 

long  time  getting  under  way.    Q 

one  1     d  to  a  lack  of   adequi 

A  id  on  the  other  hand 

ti  ber  seriously  into  wl 

be  ded  as  but  a  side  issue. 
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had  boM  pvepared  on  so  gigantic  a  scale.    Kq[Mi- 
leon's  grand  army  alone  numbered  610,068  men^Iitjp'* 
witii  182,111  horses.    With  them  lombeied  1,800 
pieces  ot  artillery  and  20,000  commissaiy  wagons. 

Of  the  soldiers,  200,000  were  Frenchmen,  th# 
rest  were  Germans,  Italians,  Pdies,  Swiss,  Pma* 
■aans,  Anslrians  and  Bavarians. 

These  troops,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam* 
paign,  were  divided  into  five  great  maasoo.  Tha 
first,  820,000  strong,  was  under  the  immediate  or* 
ders  ci  the  Emperor;  the  second,  75,000  strong, 
was  commanded  by  his  brother  Jerome;  the  third, 
under  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  numbered,  also,  75,000t 
the  right  wing,  under  Schwaraenbeig,  connsted 
of  80,000  men,  and  the  left,  under  ICacdmuddt 
also  of  80,000.    Seventy  thousand  more  ftrlltmwi  ptrtiui 

tloooff 

the  corps,  ready  to  support  any  divknoo.     Among  gjiggh 
the  marshab  were  Victor,  Ifurat,.  Davoust,  Nej, 
Oudinot,  Beynier,  St.  Oyr,  Vandamme,  Sohwan- 
enbeig,  and  Poniatovsky. 

The  Bussian  forces  actually  in  the  field  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  did  not  exceed  816,000 
men;  <^  whom  127,000  were  commanded  by  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  48,000  by  Prince  Bagration,  and 
40,000  by  Tormasov.  In  addition  to  these,  8K|000 
men  were  assembled  in  the  interior  provinces,  and 
00,000  were  in  Moldavia,  all  of  whom  eventually 
aided  in  the  war,  and  raised  the  total  strength 
brought  into  action  during  the  campaign,  though 
never  all  collected  together  at  one  time,  to  800^000 


On  the  88d  of  June,  NapoleM  approMhed  thi 


tjLuinuieu  ana  tlirew  him  up 
one  exclaimed,  *'It  is  a  bad  o 
retire." 

Characteristic  of  the  whole 
was  the  final  banquet  which  1 
marshals  just  before  the  oul 
In  contrast  to  other  similar  f 
erals  sat  grim  and  silent.  A 
claimed  angrily:  **What,  my  I 
seem  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  i 
can  we/'  answered  one  of  th 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
Napoleon       Daring  the  next  few  days  the 

croAsestiie  ^  •^ 

Miemeo      j^y  ^j^^  wholc  army  marching  i 

amns.    As  Napoleon's  army  ac 

Bassian  forces  fell  back,  leavi 

try  devoid  of  food  and  fodder. 

I  to  the  marching  columns 

;ravated  bv  the      Itrv  Rnnnm 
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been  fought,  more  than  25,000  men  were  uiTalided 
in  the  field  hoepilals  at  Yilna. 

The  fint  action  was  fonght  between  retreating  ^^^"^ 
Coesaoks  on  one  side  and  the  extreme  Tanguard 
ci  M orates  cavalry.  Od  June  2ft,  Murat  biooght 
his  Polish  Lancers  and  ten  picked  regiments  ni. 
tiie  French  cavalry  to  bear  on  Count  Ostermann's 
extended  division  of  OoesaokB,  and  there  was  fight* 
ing  all  along  the  line.  In  the  main,  the  vmrions 
actions  were  desultory  and  ondeoisive,  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  each  side  a  chanoe  to 
up  their  main  columns.    On  the  eve  of  Jane 


29,  Napoleon  had  brought  forward  180,000  of  hisAt^nm. 
men,  ready  to  fall  upon  Barclay's  army  of  88,000^"*^ 
drawn  in  at  Yitepek. 

As  Napoleon  retired  into  his  tent,  hb  last  worda 
to  Murat  were:  **To-morrow  at  five,  the  sun  of 
Austerlital*'  The  next  morning  the  Bnssiana  were 
gone.  Nothing  had  been  left  behind  but  their 
smoldering  watch-fires.  Murat's  skirmishers,  rid- 
ing far  in  advance,  could  not  determine  whether  ibipoieai 
the  Bussian  army  had  taken  the  road  to  Moscow  or  pSbi 
that  to  St.  Petersburg.  Baffled  in  their  hopes  of 
a  decisive  confiiot,  the  French  marshals  fell  to 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  while  dieir  various 
commanda  became  an  unwieldy  mass,  as  difliealk 
to  move  as  to  keep  on  its  feet  The  trsasport 
■ervioe  fell  into  confusion^  and  the  suffering  ofiNa^ 
the  soldiers  grew  in  proportion.  Among  the  allied 
Oermana  and  Austriana  the  otBcets  and  men  alike 
diowad  sooh  apathy  that  they  eonld  soaroely  bo 
rsafcooad  upon  for  the  prompt  easoutHNi  ef  M|y 


l*£^C««lllOU         LIlXll. 
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Interior 

Russia 

aroused 


DlBtatis- 
faction 
with 
Barclay 


COW  to  arouse  his  nobles  the 
were    all    summoned    to   a   I 
rial    palace,    and,    toasting    t 
mouslj,   voted    to  raise  and 
expense  a  levy  of  every  tentl 
tion.     The  merchants  contribi 
bles  on  the  spot.     Amid  the 
that  followed   the  proposal,   . 
his  sword    that  he  would  '*e 
sources  of  the  crown  rather  tl 
the    opoltchenyej    a    powerful    : 
peasants,  was  created  in  sixtee 
of  the  vast  empire,  while  the  ] 
front,  falling  back  step  by  step 
ing  the  invaders  further  away 
Wise  as  this  policy  proved 
continued  retreat  of  Barclay  ex 
sians  at  home  and  many  of  tl 
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ihe  last  day  of  July.     In  spite  of  heavy  losses  he 
held  out  until  heavily  reinforced  and    then  buc-^mSLi 
ceeded  in   throwing  Oudinot  back  over  the  river 
Drissa.     Four  thousand  Frenchmen  fell  in  the  fight. 
At  the  same  time  Tormasov,   finding  Schwarzen- 
berg  unwilling  to  do  anything  serious,  fell  upon 
the  Saxon  corps  stationed  at  Kobrien  and  captured  ^Jfjjo^ 
a  whole  brigade   of  Reynier's   best  troops.     This^^***°^ 
double    disaster    so    weakened     Napoleon's    ends 
that  he  had   to  deprive    himself    of    his  reserves 
to  strengthen   his  fianks.     Yet  Barclay  continued 
to  draw  in  his  front  and  fell  steadily  back  until  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Bagration'sRuMUn 
corps  of  40,000  men  at  Smolensk.     Here  the  Bus-  ^q  foroes 
sians  resolved  to  make  a  stand.     On  August  8,  a 
determined  attack  was  made  on  the  French  right 
vring  under  Murat,  but  only  a  drawn  fight  ensued. 
Napoleon  responded  in  force.     Within  a  week,  he 
suddenly  pushed    200,000    of    his    men    over   the 
Dniepr  and  thus  entered  the  soil  of  Old  Bussia.  Napoieoo^ 
The   Bussians    promptly   fell    back  on  Smolensk,  '^•p' 
The  French  vanguard  under  Murat  and  Ney  over- 
took the  Bussian  rearguard  under  Oeneral  Neverov- 
skoi.     Kurat  sent  eighteen  cavalry  regiments  to  de- 
tach and  capture  the  slow  moving  column  of  Bussian 
infantry,  but  though  outmatched  three  to  one,  the 
Bussians,  marching  in  square  formation,  withstood  SSRTit 
assault  after  assault  and  fought  their  way  through  S^  ^ 
to  Korytnia.     This  fight  is  cherished  as  one  of  the 
proudest  traditions  of  the  Bussian  army.    It  lasted 
all  day,  and  daring  its  course  forty  distinct  cavalry 
attacks  were  launched  against  the  colomn  by  Murak 


Bt.indat     until   the  last  extremity.     T 
drew  up  before  the  city  with 
army.     Marshal  Ney,    leadin 
to  take  the  place  by  assault, 
great  loss.     While   the  fight 
main  column  under  Barclay 
Smolensk  from  the  rear.     Ni 
of  his  prey  and  ordered  a  g 
morrow. 

Barclay,  realizing  the  weal 
and  the  danger  of  being  cut 
rear,  ordered  Bagration  and  tl 
the  city  under  cover  of  the  nig! 
with  a  rearguard  of  26,000  t< 
check.  The  next  day  Napol 
that  he  had  been  foiled  once 
lensk  with  his  whole  army,  bul 
so  well  that  the  fight  lasted  a 


♦u^    > 
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in  the  morning  they  found  all  the  magazines  and 
stores  destroyed,  the  bridges  over  the  Dniepi- 
broken  down,  with  nothing  of  value  left  behind 
save  the  brass  cannons  mounted  on  the  outer  for* 
tifications. 

Napoleon,  bound  to  bring  his  elusive  enemy  to 
bay,   drove   his  army  headlong   in   quick  pursuit. 
During  the  same  day  Ney's  cavalry  overtook  Bar-Battieor 
clay  with  his  rearguard  at  Valentina.     Undismayed 
by  his  strong  position,  Ney  attacked  the  enemy  along 
the  whole  lighting  line.     The  losses  of  the  French 
were  fearful,  but  they  kept  up  the  fight  until  their 
main  body  came  up  and  the  engagement  became 
general.     The  Eussians,  thanks  to  reinforcements 
from  Bagration's  main  column,  stood  their  ground, 
and  thus  effectually  covered  their  comrades'  retreat. 
During  the  night  they  once  more  made  good  their  J^JJ^^ 
own  retreat.     When  Napoleon  advanced  to  renew '^^'"^ 
the  attack  next  morning  he  found  nothing  but  a 
desolate   battlefield  strewn    with   15,000  dead  and 
dying  men  from  both  armies.     In  front  of  Politsk, 
during   these    same   days,   another    Bussian    corps 
under  Wittgenstein   fought   two  similw:  rearguard 
engagements  against   Oudinot's  corps  and  a  divi* 
sion  of  Bavarians,   after  which  Wittgenstein,  too, 
retreated  furtlier  into  the  interior. 

Adam,  the  military  artist,  who  accompanied  the 
French  general  staflf  into  Russia,  has  left  a  series 
of  drawings  which  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  depress- 
ing character  of  this  campaign.     The  country  wasj^j^^^^^  - 
ravaged,  the  harvests  trampled  down,  the  wretched  ^£|[^ 
isbas  of  the  moujiks  in  ashes.    The  carcasses  of 
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thousands  of  dead  horses  and  half-buried  bodies 
of  men  infected  the  air,  and  broken-down  wagons 
and  caissons  obstructed  the  roads.  Typhoa  fever 
^of    and  dysentery  raged  among  the  men  and  tamed 


be  French 

the  military  hospitals  at  Yilna  and  Yitepak  into 
vast  charnel  houses.  Already  the  war,  buien  of 
glory  as  it  was,  had  cost  the  army  one-third  of  ili 
original  number.  The  total  results  of  a  week^s 
protracted  fighting  since  the  middle  of  Angul^ 
were  21,000  corpses  and  the  smoking  rains  of  a 
deserted  city. 

Napoleon,  though  face  to  faoe  with  diwarter,  yet 
trusted  to  some  conclusive  masterstroke: 

''The  condition  of  the  army,''  said  he,  '^iafrii^ 
oomLtnt*  ful;  I  know  it.  At  Yilna,  one-half  were  ntragglen; 
now,  they  amount  to  tw^-thirds:  there  is  not  a  nio< 
ment  to  lose :  we  must  grasp  at  peace,  and  it  oan  be 
found  only  at  Moscow.  Besides,  the  state  of  the 
army  is  such  as  to  render  a  halt  impossible;  con- 
stant advance  alone  keeps  it  together;  yon  may 
lead  it  forward,  but  you  cannot  arrest  its  moTe- 
ment.  We  have  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  If 
I  had  only  military  glory  in  view,  I  shonld  hate 
nothing  to  do  but  return  to  Smolensko,  and  extend 
my  wings  on  either  side,  so  as  to  crush  Wittgenstein 
and  Tormasoff.  These  operations  would  be  bril- 
liant: they  would  form  a  glorious  termination  to 
the  campaign;  but  they  would  not  ooncinde  the 
war.  Peace  is  before  us{  we  have  to  mardi  only 
eight  days  to  obtain  it:  when  we  are  so  near  onr 
object,  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate.  Let  ns  ad- 
vance to  Moscow.** 


^kS^w    ^°  August  22,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Smolenek 
on  his  march  to  Moscow.    At  St  Petersburg  the 
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feeling  of  dismay  at  the  enemy's  steady  approach 
on  the  sacred  city  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
Stein,  Emperor  Alexander's  best  counsellor  during 
these  gloomy  days,  found  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain Barclay  de  Tolly  in  chief  command.  Of  for-gJJ^ 
eign  extraction,  like  Stein  himself,  the  crafty  Scotch  ""* 
general  was  execrated  by  the  Slav  party  at  court 
and  in  the  army.  He  had  to  give  way  to  Kutu- 
80V,  the  septuagenarian  soldier,  notorious  for  his 
pronounced  Muscovite  traits. 

Kutusov  took  charge  at  Gyatsk  and  soon  bid  a^S^UI 
halt  to  the  general  retreat  at  Borodino.  This  was*^****** 
on  the  second  day  of  September.  Bedoubts  and 
trenches  were  thrown  up  and  everything  prepared 
for  a  strong  stand.  The  Russians  mustered  121,- 
000  men,  many  of  whom  were  Opoltchenye  militia 
or  raw  recruits  that  had  never  been  under  fire. 
Within  four  days  the  French  column  came  up. 
M urates  vanguard  immediately  threw  themselves 
upon  the  first  line  of  Russian  redoubts,  the  Che- 
varadino,  held  by  twelve  thousand  under  Qort- 
shakoff.      After   severe   fiG^hting   the  redoubt   wassundat 

Borodino 

carried  at  nightfall  and  the  Russians  fell  back  on 
their  second  line  of  defences,  the  Raevsky  battery 
between  the  Red  Mount  and  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino. Deep  silence  reigned  in  the  Russian  camp 
on  the  eve  of  battle;  religious  fervor  and  patriotic 
fury  inflamed  all  hearts;  they  passed  the  night  con- 
fessing and  communing;  they  put  on  white  shirte 
as  if  for  a  wedding.  In  the  morning  100,000  were 
blessed  on  their  knees  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water   by  their  priests.     The  eijcon  of  the  Virgin 


-^    .^   vLiK^    wcaxic^u,  ai 


■\ 


appeared  to  bring  relief. 
Battle  of     pealinc^  for  the  last  time  t 

Borodino      '  *-" 

ordered  all  the  bugles  and 
battle  front  to  sound  for  tht 
tillery  posted  on  an  eminen 
opened  fire.     Under  cover  > 
under  Davoust  charged  int 
three  little  redoubts  were  1 
Youst  went  down  with  his  I 
Oenerals  Bapp  and  Gampai 
down.     When  Bapp,  woum 
ond  time,  was  carried  past  '. 
said  impatiently:   ^'Always 
hand  to  hand  fight,  the  Fre 
succeeded  in  taking  the  secoi 
were  almost  immediately  die 
reserves  brought  up  by  Bag] 
himself  into  the  fi^ht  with  > 
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fused  them:  '^ Eight  hundred  leagues  from  France 
I  will  not  risk  my  last  reserve/*  Instead  he  or- 
dered up  the  Young  Guard.  A  column  of  three 
full  army  corps  thus  combined  advanced  to  the 
attack  led  by  Ney  and  Davoust.  The  Bussian 
batteries  concentrated  their  fire  on  this  mass. 
The  French  ranks  were  mowed  down  in  platoons. 
When  they  still  persevered,  Bagration,  staking  all 
on  this  end  of  the  battle,  ordered  his  entire  left 
wing  out  of  the  trenches  and  charged  them  into 
the  French  Sank.  He  himself  led  the  charge,  and 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. '^"•***^ 
For  more  than  an  hour  the  battle  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  fury  until  nearly  80,000  troops  on 
both  sides  were  engaged  in  it.  Only  when  the 
Russian  centre  under  Barclay  began  to  give  way 
at  Borodino  and  on  the  Red  Mount,  under  re- 
peated charges  of  the  cuirassiers  and  a  final  bay- 
onet  charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  did  the  Russiane 
yield  the  battle.  Fighting  still,  they  withdrew 
slowly  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  ravine  of 
Semenevskoy  at  Psarevo.  There  they  resolutely 
held  their  ground.  ** Napoleon,"  says  General ^^^^ 
Brandt,  in  his  memoirs,  '*had  succeeded,  but  at 
what  a  price!  The  great  redoubt  and  its  sur- 
roundings offered  a  spectacle  which  surpassed  the 
worst  horrors  that  could  be  dreamed  of.  The 
ditches,  the  fosses,  the  very  interior  of  the  out- 
works had  disappeared  beneath  a  hill  of  dead 
and  dying,  six  or  eight  men  deep  heaped  one 
upon  another.'* 
In  this  terrible  battle  the  total  casualties  aggre- 


_-^  Aioucn  lost  iZjUUU  K 
Among  the  killed  was  one 
led  the  cuirassier  charge, 
voust,  Bapp,  and  Oampani 
The  Bussians  lost  16,000 
and  2,000  prisoners.     Amc 
taisoY  and  the  two  Tatshk 
Bagration  was  felt  the  mc 
^J^         In  the  face  of    such  fri 
heeding  the  counsels  of  Bt 
treat  toward  Moscow,  nor  < 
half  a  league  in  front  of  thi 
16,  the  Bussian  generals  he 
the  hill  of  Fily,  which  oyeri 
termined  in  the  end  to  abai 
its  fate.    Bennigsen,  Ostermi 
of  Wurtembenr  were  in  fay 
Barclay  d<        ed  that  after  f 
city  like      v  c       . "    ^^ 
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fully  through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  and  marched 
for  Kolomna,  followed  by  an  endless  train  of  800,- 
000  refugees  from  the  city.  During  the  forenoon  of 
the  same  day  the  advance  columns  of  the  French 
came  within  sight  of  the  sacred  city.  As  they  be-  ArHyai  of 
held  the  rays  of  the  sun  glinting  from  the  golden  ^'^'^'^"^ 
dome  of  the  Kremlin  and  descried  the  many  mina- 
rets of  the  old  Bussian  metropolis,  the  soldiers 
broke  into  a  jubilant  shout:  ^^Moaoowl"  Napo- 
leon himself  drew  rein  on  an  eminence  to  exclaim: 
'^Here  is  the  famous  city  at  lastl"  But  he  added 
immediately:  **It  was  high  time." 

When  the  French  entered  the  city  they  marched 
through  silent  streets  and  found  deserted  quarters. 
No  one  appeared  to  present  the  keys  of  the  city, 
and  Napoleon  asked  impatiently,  *' Where  are  the 
Boyars?"  On  the  great  red  staircase  of  the  Im- 
perial Kremlin  palace  he  f^ited  until  late  in  the 
evening  before  Mortier*B  provost  guards  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  deputation  of  nondescripts  to 
present  their  submission.  The  next  day,  Septem- 
ber 15,  when  the  bulk  of  the  French  army  had 
been  quartered  in  the  city,  fire  broke  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Moscow.  No  fire  pumps  were  ^^2!°^^''^ 
be  found.  Many  incendiaries  were  caught  red- 
handed  and  were  shot  by  the  soldiers.  No  less 
than  four  hundred  were  court-martialed.  At  mid- 
night the  windows  of  the  Kremlin  were  lighted  np 
by  flames  leaping  from  the  roof  of  the  Oov^mor's 
palace.  Prince  Bastopshin,  a  true  Muscovite,  com-  ^^^^^^^^ 
bining  the  polish  of  a  European  with  the  savagery  •*^'*  ***^ 
of  a  Tartar,  had  the  torch  put  to  his  own  palace. 

XlXih  Century— Vol.  1—19 


uaa  prepared,  but  I  conte 
"The  truth  ing  the  spirits  of  men.'* 

ab(»ut  the  .         ^  _> 

burniii-.>f  Splendid  country  seat  at  V 

Moscow"        ^  •' 

shin  wrote:  "For  eight  yei 
here  with  my  family.      Fi 
proach,  I  set  fire  to  my  ho 
by  your  presence.    I  have  i 
houses  in  Moscow  worth  hai 
You  will  find  nothing  but  a£ 
A  veering  wind  spread  the 
cow.    By  the  next  morning  tl 
** white  town"  and  parts  of  1 

^J22Sr    t<>^°i"   ^®w    *  8ea  of   fire, 
worked  hard  to  save  the  Kn 
danger  became  too  imminent 
to  abandon  the  palace.     Wit 
made  his  way  ^^  t    gh    the 
Gzar*s   somm  )3e    at   I 

days  the  fi      **     " 
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uDgle  district  of  Porovsk  8,600  soldiers  ware  tfms 
slain.  Oaerilla  war  broke  oat  wherever  the  Frenoh 
pitohed  their  camps.  The  0»r,  in  St.  Petersbaig, 
exclaimed:  ^^Now  we  shall  make  war  in  earnest" 
Ar  if  in  token  of  these  words  the  Bnssian  eom- 
manders  at  Kolomna,  wheeling  their  dlTiaioDS  oflButva 
around  the  French  outposts,  assumed  an  offensiTe 
position  at  Tarutino— a  masterly  moye  which  senred 
to  secure  them  reinforcements  and  supplies  txam  the 
richest  provinces  of  the  empire,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  threatened  the  enemy's  oommiinications. 
Hordes  of  Cossacks  skirmished  in  close  vicinity  of 
Moscow.  At  a  loss  what  to  do  next|  Napoleon 
bivouacked  his  army  on  the  barren  ground  of 
what  was  left  of  Moscow,  and  waited  for  the 
Russians  to  give  some  sign  of  surrender.  White 
he  thus  lost  time  his  fate  was  accomplished  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  burden  cast  upon  England  by  the  maritime 
war  with  America,  which  had  already  cost  the 
British  navy  some  of  her  best  cruisors,  made  the 
new  Ministry  the  more  anxious  to  profit  by  Napo- 
leon's troubles  in  Bussia.  After  Wellingtcm  had 
taken  the  last  French  stronghold  on  the  Fdrtugueae 
frontier,  Marmont,  cut  off  firom  8oult*s  foteee  in 
Andalusia,  found  his  position  very  preeariona.  In 
response  to  his  appeals.  Napoleon  wrote  bom  the 
north:  **You  grumble  about  distanoes  and  the  laciirSB' 
of  food.  1  have  in  Bussia  very  difEeient  diiHanesa 
lo  go  over,  and  very  different  diffienltiea  to  over* 
come  to  feed  my  soldiers.  Bh  Uen,  we  must  do 
as  we  can.*'    Marmont  was  forced  back  from  the 


...  r^^^LXK^v  111  oataionia,  i 
roD,  cruining  on  the  Bay  of 
j'rovinces  of  the  norlh  with  j 
siege  of  Cadiz  had  to  be  rai 
Andalusia  was  evacuated. 
Bie^of     make  a  bold  stroke.     He  c 

Cadis 

rabed       met  the  steady  advance  of  tl 
advance  upon  Salamanca.    1 
fought  skirmishes  on  July  2S 
strong  position  opposite  the 
league  from  Salamanca.     Tl 
begun  when  Marmont,  percei 
British  right  end,  detached  1 
flank  the  enemy.     Wellingtoi 
Arapilez,   caught   sight  of   tl 
tween  Marmont's  centre  and  h 
joyfully  to  the  Duke  of  Ala 

Battle  of    them;  Marmont  is  lost.*'    The 

Balamanca        .  ,  .   .  ... 

main  column  was  driven  like 
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who  next  took  oharge,  found  the  odds  too  heaiy 
against  him  and  ordered  a  retreat.  The  loes  of  the 
French  had  been  14,000,  whereas  the  allies  lost 
6,000  men.  Betuming  in  good  order,  Olansel  led 
his  troops  over  the  Donro,  and  fell  back  on  Burgos. 
He  was  joined  there  by  Kiog  Joseph  and  18,000 
men.  It  was  too  late.  The  oampaign  was  over- 
lost  to  France. 

At  the  continued  approach  of  the  British,  King 
Joseph  retreated  first  to  the  oapttaL  Bven  Madrid  ^^ 
had  to  be  giren  up  to  retire  to  Valencia.  Welling- mSSSi^ 
ton  triumphantly  entered  Ifadrid  on  August  IS. 
Only  after  Soult  and  Jourdan  had  jcnned  forces 
with  Joseph  and  Marmont  were  the  French  able  to 
r^^in  control  of  Madrid,  but  so  acute  was  the  dis^ 
oord  between  the  French  commanders,  that  they 
failed  to  bring  their  united  columns  to  bear,  either 
on  Wellington's  main  army,  operating  before  Bor^ 
gos,  or  on  Hill's  detached  corps,  which  might  lurre 
been  cut  off.  The  concentration  of  the  tiiree  great 
French  armies  in  Spain  remained  without  result 

Great  Britain's  war  with  America,  during  liie 
interval,  had  grown  to  serious  proportions.  The 
American  navy,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out, 
was  but  poorly  prepared  for  senrice.  The  *^Ooii- 
strtution,"  ^'Ohesapeake"  and  ^'John  Adams"  wwe 
not  ready  for  sea  service.  The  only  vesseb  avail- 
able  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Ooai- 
modore  Bodgers.  They  were  tiie  **PresideBl|*' 
''United  States,"  "Ckmunodoie  Deeatnr/*  ^Ckm- 
gresB,"  ''ConsteUaUon"  and  "Aigua."  The  Brit- 
ish  ships  stationed   on  the  North  Atlantic 


The 


^..wioij    west  inuies. 
turned  out,  was  fought  as 
encounters — ship  against  sh; 
on  individual  seamanship  ai 
Three  days  after  the  decL 
dore  Bodgers  sailed  out  of  1 
his  sqaadron.     He  reached 
Soon  a  sail  was  discovered,  w. 
English  **BIandina**  with  thii 

dent**  ® 

Sfilin.^*  himself  fired  the  first  gun. 

^^**       were  seen  to  do  much  dams 
the  ''President's**  main  deck 
wounding  sixteen  Americans, 
modore  Bodgers.     The  ^'Pree 
and  fired  her  first  broadside, 
' '  Blandina's* '   rigging    while 
fire.     Twice  after  that  the  ' 
these   tactics,  but   the  "Bias 
wearing  away  and  bv  m\A^i' 
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On  July  28,  the  ''Essex,*'  Captain  David  Porter, 
insufficiently  armed,  set  sail  from  New  York.  OnS^^ 
July  11  sbe  fell  in  with  the  ^'Minerva,*'  then  act- 
ing as  a  convoy  to  seven  transports  with  1,400 
troops  bound  for  Quebec.  The  ^* Essex*'  ran  in  and 
took  one  transport  with  200  soldiers,  but  the  captain 
of  the  *' Minerva,"  by  skilful  manoeuvring,  kept  in 
close  touch  with  his  other  transports.  Among  the 
youngest  midshipmen  on  the  *' Essex"  was  D.  O.  Far* 
ragut,  then  thirteen  years  old.  He  wrote  in  a  letter 
home  that  the  crew  of  the  **Es8ex"  had  been  so 
thoroughly  trained  as  boarders  that  every  num  waa 
prepared  for  such  an  exploit,  with  cuUaases  ground 
to  razor  edge,  boarding  pistols,  and  dirks  made  col 
of  files.  On  August  18,  the  '"Essex"  fell  in  with 
the  British  ship  *" Alert."  Captain  Porter  handled 
the  *' Essex"  in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  waa 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  trying  to  escape.  Pass- 
ing under  the  stem  of  the  ''Essex,"  the  ''Alert" 
sent  in  a  broadside,  doing  no  damage.  Thereupon 
Captain  Porter  opened  with  all  his  gona.  In  lesi 
than  ten  minutes  the  "Alert"  struck  her  colors,  **^'^^ 
was  boarded,  and  had  her  crew  disarmed.  On 
September  7,  the  "Essex"  returned  to  New  York| 
having  made  ten  prizes. 

The  British  frigate  "Blanduia,"  on  esoapiii^ 
from  Bodgers,  carried  the  news  of  the  war  to  Haii* 
fax.  On  July  6,  Vice- Admiral  Savage  deepatohed 
a  British  squadron  on  a  cruise  for  American  vea* 
sels.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Broke  of  the 
"Shannon"  with  thirty-eight  gona,  and  indadcd  . 
the  "Belvideia,"  thirty -six,  the  '*  Africa,"  thirtf* 


•ubion,  '  having  sighted  the 
beat  to  action  and  signals 
hour  with  the  *'Guerri^re." 
the  captain  of  the  **Guerri6i 
▼idera*'  and  other  British  si 
to  the  conclasion  that  they 
gers'  squadron  and  stood  awi 
tion"  before  discovering  his 
the  morning  the  ^'Constitat 
quarter  two  of  the  enemy's  f 
astern.    The  sea  was  calm  ai 
and   British  ships  were  towii 
gained,  bat,  thanks  to  the  h 
An  frigate  glided  away 

in  morning  Hull  cleared 

the  **Guerri*re,"  : 
o     Bed  firA    but  her  f 
1     ^  in  a     r  Captain 
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the  eastward,  oompelling  the  ^^Oonstitation'*  to  do 
likewise.  By  this  time  the  five  British  frigates 
were  all  on  the  eastward  taok  with  all  canvas 
out  At  noon  Hull  had  dropped  his  pursners  from 
two  to  Ave  miles  behind.  Near  sandown  Hull, 
taking  advantage  of  a  threatening  ndnstormi  bore  iiiSSSSi' 
away,  and  thus  made  good  his  escape  from  an  over- 
whelming force  after  an  exciting  three  days'  chase. 
It  was  a  bloodless  encounter,  but  the  honors  for 
superior  seamanship,  so  highly  prised  by  British 
sailors,  fell  to  America. 

On  August  2,  the  '"Constitution"  stood  out  of 
Boston  Harbor  again  and  headed  for  Oape  Baoe. 
Having  turned  southward.  Captain  Hull,  on  An* 
gust  19,  made  out  a  large  sail  which  proved  to  be 
the  *'Ouerridre."  The  English  ship  opened  fire. 
For  a  full  hour  the  two  big  ships  exchanged  broad* 
sides.  By  six  o'clock  they  came  within  half  pistol 
shot  and  raked  one  another's  decks  with  a  furious 
cannonade.  After  twenty  minutes  of  this  murder- 
ous fire  the  "*Oaerridre's"  mizzeo  mast  came  down« 
Then  the  ships  got  foul  of  each  other  and  the 
Americans  attempted  to  board.  Captain  Dacres  of 
the  '^Guerridre*'  was  severely  wounded.  At  last 
the  '*Guerridre"  got  clear,  but  the  loss  of  her  main- 
mast and  foremast  left  her  a  defenceless  hulk.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  the  English  ship  struck  her^«j 
colors.  Got  of  the  crew  of  272  men,  the  "*Guer- 
ridre"  lost  28  killed  and  66  wounded.  The  ship 
itself  was  sinking  and  had  to  be  blown  up  by  Cap- 
tain Hull,  who  forthwith  returned  to  Boston  to  re- 
pair his  badly  battered  ship. 


tlOQ**ilBta 


loui.     The  ''Wasp"   crosj 
Her  crew  tlieu  clambered  > 
''Frolic"  aod  found  only 
her.    Of  the  "Wasp's"   ci 
The  fight  was  won  bj  supei 
fore  the  smoke  of  the  gani 
British    ship    "Poictiers/' 
oame  ap,  and,  capturing  bot 
to  Bermada. 

Bodgers  and  Decatur  saile 
tober  8  with  the  frigates  ^ 
States,"  ^'Congress'*  and  '*Ai 
two  of  these  vessels,  cruisec 
''Argus''  in  particular  made 
escaped  from  a  British  sq 
manoauvring.  Decatur  in  i 
sailed  eastward,  and  when  nc 
a  sail.  It  tornt  out  to  be  1 
'*Maoedoni»«^  " 
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only  British  man-o'-war  broaght  in  as  a  priae  to 
an  American  port. 

Before  the  year  closed  the  ''Constitution*'  took 
another  cruise.  She  sailed  October  25,  with  Bain* 
bridge  in  command,  in  company  with  the  ''Hor- 
net.*' By  the  middle  of  November  she  went  into 
port  at  San  Salvador.  There  she  left  the  "Hor^ 
net,"  and  soon  after  sighted  the  British  frigate 
"Jena,**  of  the  same  tonnage  as  the  "Ouerriire,'* 
with  a  crew  of  426  men.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  "Constitution"  came  within  pistol  shot,  and 
ten  minutes  later  the  two  ships  were  foul.  There- 
after  the   conflict   Was    a    slaughter.      In   fifteen  uoo**!!^ 


minutes  the  "Jena*s"  rigging  was  out  to  pieces. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  she  ceased  firing.  Her 
captain  was  mortally  wounded,  48  of  her  men  lay 
dead  and  102  were  wounded.  The  "Constitution" 
lost  only  12  men  with  22  wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  first  year  of  the  naval  war  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  England.  The  com* 
merce  of  the  United  States  had  suffered  almost 
total  destruction.  The  contest  so  far  hong  not  so 
much  on  the  losses  which  were  inflicted  on  Eng- 
land, as  on  those  which  the  people  of  the  United  Binlto  or 
States  could  sustain.  On  land  the  American  opera- 
tions contrasted  dismally  with  the  brilliant  explints 
won  at  sea. 

One  week  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Ameri* 
can  army  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  regiments  of 
infantry,  four  of  artillery  and  two  of  dragoons- 
making  86,700  men.  The  actual  force  was  only 
10,000,  ot  whom  nearly  half  were  recruits. 


LLUii  set  out  in  the  spring  c 
standing  with  Dearborn  oi 
The  force  destined  for  De 
men,  and  they  were  joined 
men.     Hull  took  command. 
dred  miles  away,  and  the  lit 
way  through  wild  forests  and 
Late  in  June,  when  he  had 
miles,   Hull  received  a  des 
Bustis  urging  haste,  and  hi 
page  behind  and  hurried  tc 
thirty-five   miles  away.     The 
personal  effects,  including  his 
and  within  twenty-four  hour 
announcing  the  declaration  o 
Hull         day  the  schooner  was  seized 

invadea 

Canada  reached  Detroit  ^^^  July  6.  1 
indosure  of  two  'es,  but  c 
river.     The  i^'^     ^^  '* 
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enemy  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  same  time  tiial 
fioirs  armj  croesed  into  Oaoada  and  ehaUenged 
the  British  forces  on  the  lakes.  On  July  19  and 
24,  Ameriean  detaohments  were  driven  lA  by  the 
British.  Then  came  news  that  Maokinaw  had  av-  {SS!^!^ 
rendered,  and  that  the  Indians  weie  galheriog  to 
fall  on  Detroit. 

Upper  Canada  from  Detroit  to  Ottawa  eontained 
80,000  people.  The  political  eapilal  was  York 
(now  Toronto)  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  British 
oivil  and  military  commander  was  Brook.  He 
was  a  man  of  nnosual  power  and  of  military 
training.  Daring  the  winter  Tassels  bad  besA 
armed  on  Lake  Erie,  giving  him  oommaad  of 
the  inland  waters  to  Detroit  Hall's  pasiaga  cf 
the  Detroit,  on  Jalj  12,  showed  Brock  where  the 
first  blow  was  to  be  strack.  Brock's  energy  at 
once  barst  forth;  he  sent  to  Amherstbnig  all  the 
f oroe  possible,  and  he  ordered  the  seisare  of  ICaok-  ^|^ 
inaw.  On  August  5,  he  left  for  Lake  Erie.  Seenn 
at  Niagara,  he  took  800  picked  men  and  eoasted 
up  to  Detroit  Biver.  Early  in  Angost,  Hall  awoke 
to  the  dangers  of  the  sitaation.  He  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  1,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Niagara.  AmwMa 
On  Aagost  15,  Brock  held  a  ooaneil  at  which  there  diam 
were  1,000  Indians. 

*' Among  them,'*  he  said,  **I  found  some  eztraor* 
dinary  cliaracters.  He  who  attracted  most  my  at* 
tention  was  a  Shawnee  chief,  Teoomseh,  brother  to 
the  prophet  who  the  last  two  years  had  carried  en 
an  active  warfare,  contrary  to  oar  remonstranceSi 
against  the  United  States.  A  more  sagaeioiis  and 
active  man  does  not,  I  believe,  ezist." 


M 


^xixiiiuuication     between 

and   Cass.      Brock    crosse- 
came    to    close    quarters    ' 
a    mile    of    the   American 
but  the  boldDess  of  the  < 
cess  possible.    Brock  fom 
saalt.    The  ships  were  fir 
the   American    side    two   o 
oapituift.   men   deserted,   and   Hull   f 

tion  of 

Detroit  der.  The  capitulation  inc 
Cass.  *^The  treachery  and 
like  that  of  Arnold,  can 
blame  to  our  government,' 
Lewis  Cass  on  learning  the 
time  Fort  Dearborn  in  Ch 
Hull   had  ordered   it  evacuj 

J^g:J«*   15,   the  garrison  was  attack 

Dearborn     ^    j^j.g^    ^^^y    ^f    Indians.       ' 


vestige  of  Ai 


!/»< 


^—  '* 
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plan  for  a  double  attack,  a  part  of  which  waa  to 
land  boats  in  tiie  rear  of  Fort  G^oige.  He  waaJS^^ 
Buccessfol.  Captain  Wood  with  a  few  hiudied^^*"* 
men  climbed  up  an  obecure  path  and  foand  diem- 
selvea  thirty  yards  in  the  rear  of  a  battery,  from 
which  Brock  was  watching  the  oonteat  below* 
While  leading  the  subsequent  attack  Wood  was 
killed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winfield  Scott  yolan- 
teered  to  take  command  of  Wood's  foriom  hope. 
At  two  o'clock  a  scarlet  line  of  British  waa  seen 
advancing  from  Fort  George,  with  a  thousand 
Indians  against  the  six  hundred  Americans  on 
the  heights.  The  Americans  were  cut  up.  Qen*&^k 
eral  Brock  was  killed  in  the  action.  Sereral  hun- 
dred  surrendered ;  the  rest  were  scalped.  Soott  and 
his  followers  were  pushed  down  to  the  river.  Scott 
saved  his  life  only  by  figbtiog  his  way  through  the 
Indians  into  the  British  lines. 

The  burden  of  defending  the  border  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  lakes  fell  on  Ohio,  with  its  quarter  of 
a  million  of  people,  and  Kentucky,  widi  its  four 
hundred  thousand.  Harrison's  ambition  drew  him 
to  lead  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Detroit 
Under  the  immediate  advice  of  Henry  Clay  andSETI* 
others,  he  was  given  command  and  proceeded  to 
organise  a  campaign.  The  news  of  Hull's  surrender 
reached  him  at  Frankfort.  He  was  swept  on  far 
beyond  where  he  thought  it  prudent  to  go  by  the 
current  of  Western  enthusiasm.  The  President  and 
Cabinet  decided  to  give  him  the  command  ol  the 
Army  of  the  Northwest  with  ten  thousand  men. 

On  September  27,  he  annonnoad  his  plan  of 


I 


.*iiiiv   stood  still.     Late  in 
Monroe   that  Maiden,    rathe 
be  the  point  of  attack.     An 

LXMrboru's 

,nv;uKioii  of  Canada,   led  by  General  De 

Canada  '  ** 

Utter  fiasco.     The  American 


'  \  other,  and  then  beat  a   pre 

Army  of  the  North  went 
thus  bringing  to  a  close 
campaign    for    that    year. 

S^fiowow  Napoleon,  in  Moscow,  for  8 
illusion  that  the  fall  of  the  an 
would  be  followed  by  a  speed 
tremity  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tures.    On  September  20  he  v 


Hi3  07er-  ^'My  BROTHER:  Having  lean 

neace  your  Imperial  Majesty*s  Minii 

V  sent  for  him  and  had  some  cc 

*  I  reqai       i    V»^»**  *" — 


mtJMMnDm  mNBTESNTH  CMHTUBY  Mi 


and  one-fourth  remain.  Such  oo&di&et  is 
cious,  and  serves  no  purpose.  It  is  Ihe  jnm% 
dure  followed  since  SmolenskOi  and  it  has  redufoed 
600,000  families  to  b^gary.  Humanitji  Ihe  in- 
terests  of  your  Majesty  and  this  great  city,  de* 
manded  that  it  should  haye  been  intrusted  to  my 
keeping,  since  it  was  deserted  by  the  Busnan  mnaf. 
They  ought  to  have  left  administrations,  magiainiles, 
and  oiril  guards.  That  is  what  was  done  at  Vienna 
twice,  at  Berlin  and  Madrid;  and  what  we  have 
ourselves  done  at  Milan,  when  SouvaroT  entered. 
If  I  thought  such  things  were  done  by  your  Maj- 
esty's orders,  I  should  not  write  you  this  letter; 
but  I  consider  it  impossible  that,  with  your  prin- 
ciples, heart,  and  sense  of  justioe,  you  haT«  aoc 
thorized  such  excesses,  unworthy  o£  a  preat  maf^ 
ereign  and  a  great  nation. 

*'I  made  war  upon  your  Majesty  without  ani- 
mosity. A  letter  from  you  before  or  after  the 
last  battle  would  have  stopped  my  maroh,  and  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  forego  the  adraMsge 
of  entering  Moscow.  If  your  Majesty  alitt  reiitiia 
aught  of  your  former  sentimenti^  jom  will  tMBi 
this  letter  in  good  part  In  any  case,  you  muat 
feel  indebted  to  me  for  giving  an  account  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  Moscow.'* 

By  the  advice  of  Stein,  Empewwr  Ai^Mmim  motlj^^g^^ 
BO  reply  to  this  letter.     Bomantaopr,  who  tefn^ 

r  

sented  the  peace  party  in  the  Oaar*a  oowneai,  wia 
dismissed  and  Kesselrode  took  his  plaoeu  Stein 
wrote  to  Bernadotte,  who,  by  thia  tisie,  UBiwerr- 
edly  cast  the  lot  of  Sweden  with  that  of  finnia: 
'*  After  the  wound  of  Moscow  all  our  prerioap  n-lMafm 
venes  are  but  mere  soratoheB.  Now,  mora  than 
ever,  shall  we  fight  it  out  to  lbs  bitlor  end*   MfAm 


J    Lxx^    nas    lO    Dring    up 

peace,  and  thus  smooth  th« 

ing  in  this,  he  was  authoriz 

to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  c 

•  ;  negotiation.      Kutusov  craf 

I  until   he  could  get  word   t 

the  meanwhile  he  replied  t 
figured  nowise  in  his  instru 
free  to  conclude  even  an  arm 
phasizing  this  determination, 
tured  the  French  convoys  on 
while  Dorokhov,  with  his  Cos 
stores  at  Y  ereiya  by  assault, 
sacks,  forever  hovering  aboul 
made  no  less  than  15,000  pris< 
or  the        ous  Russian  move  during  thu 

Ooflsaoks  ^ 

tion  of  the  Army  of  the  Di 
|,  Tchitchakov,  with  Tormasov 

*  and  the  accession  to  the  Rha 
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vince  you  that  my  resolution  is  immovable.     At  the 
present  moment  no  proposal  of  the  enemy  can  in^l^beaSoif* 
me  think  of  ending  the  war.    I  shall  not  fail  in  the 
sacred  duty  of  avenging  our  outraged  country.'' 

Before  this  defiance  could  be  communicated  to  the 
French  Emperor  in  Moscow  Napoleon  had  already 
realized  that  the  game  was  up.  On  October  18,  came 
the  first  snowfall.  To  Napoleon  and  his  veterans 
it  recalled  the  horrors  of  their  first  winter  campaign 
in  Poland.  Within  an  hour  Napoleon  gave  his  or- 
ders for  the  evacuation  of  Moscow.  The  advance 
columns  had  scarcely  got  to  the  valley  of  Yinkovo 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  CoBsacks,  supported 
by  Bennigsen's  infantry.    They  came  within  an  acoBAttteor 

Vinkovo 

of  being  surrounded  and  cut  ofiE  from  the  main 
army.  Only  the  splendid  dash  of  Murat  and  Poni- 
atovski's  Polish  lancers  saved  the  French  from  this 
disaster.  As  it  was,  they  lost  1,600  men,  8,000 
horses  and  88  guns.  The  leader  of  the  Russian  at- 
tack, General  Baggovud,  was  killed  in  the  first  ou-§S^^ 
slaught.  Within  two  days  after  this  misfortune 
Napoleon  left  Moscow  with  107,000  men,  16,000 
horses  and  605  guns,  ostensibly  **for  the  pnrsuit 
of  the  enemy."  The  bitterness  of  his  resentment r^S^ 
found  expression  in  these  final  orders  to  Mortier, 
the  Governor  of  Moscow: 

''The  Duke  of  Trevisa  will  put  on  march,  to-mor- 
row  at  daybreak,  all  the  tired  and  lame  soldiers  of 
the  corps  of  Prince  Eckmfihl  and  the  viceroy,  of  the 
foot  cavalry,  and  the  Young  Guard,  and  to  direot 
the  whole  upon  Mojaisk.  On  the  22d  or  28d,  at 
two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  he  will  set  fire  to  the 


Destruc- 
tion of 
Kremlin 
palace 


Frenoh 


stratjk>n 
Kuluga 


xxiciuiiu  iti  on  nre  in  seve 
leave  the  Kremlin,  and  ai 
road.  At  four  o'clock,  th 
pointed  to  that  duty  will  b 
cording  to  instructions. 

**0n  the  march  he  will  b 
hind,  use  every  endeavor  t( 
burn  all  the  muskets  he  can 
Gallitzin  Palace,  he  will  tak 
rians  stationed  there,  and  { 
tion  wagons,  and  everythir 
moved.  He  will  collect  t 
posts,  and  order  the  garris< 

**He  will  be  particular  to 
he  has  himself  seen  the  Kre 
will  also  set  fire  to  the  Gov* 
to  that  of  Rasomovsky." 

Napoleon,  with  his  main 
ward  Kuluga,  hoping  to  def 
thus    gain    access  to  the  ri 

Ro       i.      Kutuaov  antioinftt^k 
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the  town  was  stormed  and  lost  again  by  the  French, 
until  at  nightfall  they  finally  remained  victorious. 
They  had  lost  nearly  10,000  men  and  seven  gen- 
erals. The  Russian  losses,  too,  were  very  heavy. 
When  Napoleon  arrived  he  was  shocked  at  the 
heaps  of  the  fallen  soldiers  around  the  ruins  of 
the  town.  As  he  was  reconnoitring  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lugea,  that  evening,  there  was  a  sud- 
den cry  of  **Here  come  the  Cossacks,''  and  the  next 

NapolecHi*li 

moment  he  and  his  followers  were  swept  into  the«»«TO'» 

^  escape 

river,  with  hand-to-hand  fighting  all  around  them. 
General  Bapp  barely  managed  to  extricate  the  Em- 
peror. That  evening  Napoleon  held  a  council  of 
war  amid  the  charred  ruins  of  the  village  Goro- 
dino.  Murat,  Berthier  and  Bessi^res  attended. 
In  the  face  of  their  heavy  losses,  and  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  horses,  the  three  generals  objected 
strongly  to  another  battle,  and  advised  the  aban- 
donment of  Kaluga.  After  they  had  their  say, 
the  Emperor,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  sat  mute 
for  more  than  an  hour  staring  vacantly  at  a  map 
spread  over  his  knees.  Then  he  sighed  deeply  and 
dismissed  his  marshals  without  announciDg  his  in- 
tentions.    Late  in  the  night  he  issued  orders  for  a  Retreat 

from 

retreat  to  Moschaisk.  This  meant  a  march  over  i\iQi^09com 
same  barren  stretch  along  which  the  French  army 
had  advanced  to  Moscow.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stores  forwarded  from  Moscow  had  been  used  up  in 
the  demonstration  against  Kaluga.  As  a  result  the 
retreat,  from  its  very  start,  was  attended  by  unusual 
hardships.  Horses  fell  right  and  left  and  hundreds 
of  ammunition  wagons  had  to  be  blown  up.     In  the 


—  ^^^'<'-^^  alized  by  the  ghastly  spec 
rotting  on  the  ground.     [ 
to  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  he. 
wouDded  comrades  beddec 
Monastery  of  Kolotsov  nes 
\[  were  bitterly  cold.     The 

stripped  of  their  clothing 
by  the  fierce  hordes  of  stn 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pu 
butchered  by  the  enraged  p< 
beyond  the  protection  of 
Alternating   snowfalls  and 
impassable.     On  November 
Trials       Davoust,  having  reached  "V 
rearguard  the  main  colamn,   was  atta 
sacks,  and  was  all  but  cul 
from    Miloradovich's  colan 
staff   officers  were    driven 
•  stret        -'    " 
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Toast's  despairing  appeals  for  succor  by  relieving 
him  of  command  and  putting  Key  in  his  place.     It 
proved  the  severest  task  ever  imposed  on  that  hero 
of  a  hundred  battles.     On  November  6,  the  Russian 
winter  set  in  with  a  howling  snowstorm.     It  be- j^ey**  rear 
came  frightfully  cold.      Shoes  and   blankets  were^ 
scarce,  and  there  was   nothing  to  eat  but  horse- 
flesh.     The  soldiers  perished  by   thousands  from 
hunger  and    cold.      All    the   bonds  of    discipline 
were  relaxed.     **Au  diable  avec  les  officiersl     II 
n'y  a  que  les  malheureux!'*  was  heard  on  all  sides. 
As  one  eye-witness  put  it:  **To  see  men  die  before 
your  eyes  in  this  triumphal  March  of  Death  made 
no  more  impression  than  a  drunken  man  at  a  Po- 
lish country  fair.*'     Henceforth  the  retreat  became 
a  rout.    Other  no  less  telling  scenes  of  this  famous 
tragedy  of  history  can  be  gleaned  from  the  con- 
temporaneous accounts  of  eye-witnesses  who  have 
given  us  glimpses  of  the  disastrous  march  from  Mos- 
cow, through  Moschaisk,  Oyaatsk,Yiazma,  and  Smo- 
lensk, from  the  Lugea  to  the  Dniepr  and  Beresina 
and  thence  to  Vilna  and  the  Niemen.     When  thej^^^. 
Emperor  reached  Smolensk,  only  his  cherished  Old^^^*** 
Guard  had  preserved  its  entity.    Of  the  100,000  men 
who  set  out  from  Moscow,  but  40,000  men  remained 
under  arms,  with  only  5,000  mounted  men.     There 
were  80,000  stragglers,  and  850  field  guns  had  been 
abandoned.      Worse  disaster  awaited  Napoleon  at 
Smolensk.     The  stores  had  been  pillaged,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  wherewith  to  feed  the  starving  soldiers. 
The  long-awaited  reinforcements  of  the  Ninth  Corps, 
which  Victor  had  been  bringing  from  Germany,  were 


t 
I    • 


French       wiities,  and  Napoleon  had 
vueiisk      to  protect  Vitepsk.     In  spi 
to  reach  there  in  time,  the 
already  in  the  hands  of  tl 
stein  had  established   hims 
Hilliers,  who  advanced  alor 

Hiuiers'     ^^^^'^^  ^J  ^he    Russians, 
^b^hed  Already  the  Russians  were  ' 
base  of  supplies  at  Minsk 
than  that,  they  were  preparii 
between  their  armies  at  the  pi 
so  as  to  bar  the  French  from 
to  Poland. 

Napoleon  saw  that  there  y 
lose,  and,  leaving  Smolensk, 
for  Yilna.     His  marshals  wen 

©▼SuSSd  rospootiv©  corps  in  extended 
1        been  fighting   incessantl;] 
I  of  tho       ' 
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the  enemy.  Brotussier's  diviaioa  had  been  all  bat 
annihilated.  The  village  of  Katkovo  had  to  beSStito^ 
taken  in  the  face  of  severe  artilWy  fire,  and  tiiere 
the  fight  was  stabbomly  maintained  while  Napo- 
leon harried  up  the  otlier  colomns  kggiiig  behind. 
At  last,  finding  himself  more  and  more  henuned  in, 
Napoleon  was  constrained  to  ont  his  way  through 
without  regard  for  the  fate  of  Ney  and  his  rear-gg^ 
guard.  Luckless  Davoust  was  ordered  to  do  the  ^^'^^^^^"^ 
impossible— to  wit,  keep  in  touch  with  Mortier's 
retreating  columns  and  at  the  same  time  wait  for 
Ney  to  come  up.  With  the  Ooesaoks  ekmng  in 
upon  him,  Davoust  was  finally  compelled  to  figbt 
his  way  along  with  Mortier's  6,000  men«  Thus  the 
remnants  of  the  French  army,  under  constant  tLt% 
advanced  to  Liady  and  Orsha. 

When  the  French  rearguard  was  out  off,  Tor- 
masov  and  General  Wilson,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Bussia  by  the  British  Government,  urged  Kutaaov 
to  drive  his  whole  column  of  fiO,000  men  into  the 
French  flank,  but  they  could  not  move  the  old  gea* 
oral.  ''You  think  the  old  man  a  fool,'*  ha  said. 
*'You  are  young  and  do  not  understand.  Napo- 
leon is  still  terrible.  If  he  turns  back  we  ahall  all 
f^gret  it.  Let  him  proceed  to  the  Beresinay  rained 
and  without  an  army,  and  I  shall  be  satisfled.'* 

Marshal  Ney,  in  his  extremity,  ptoved  hiiiisalfJJ;^];^ 
the  resourceful  soldier  he  was  known  to  be.  With- 
out warning  of  Ms  danger— for  all  despatah  tiden 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  eoemy— ho  eama  faea 
lo  faoe  with  Kutusov'a  main  annj  bilore  Krainot 
at  nightfall.    A  crashing  repulsa  ol  hia  flmi  al- 
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ov/iiiu  oi  HIS  ofhcers.        It 
the  marshal.     ''Besides,  fi 
as  we   can.      But    we    sha 
Ney  drew  his  men   back  t 
turning  abruptly  to  the  noi 
quick  for  the  Dniepr  with 
thousand  picked  men.    At  t 
his  vanguard  picked  up  a  p 
Hia  brill,    a    place   for  crossing    the  : 
Under  cover  of  the  night  N( 
eight  hundred   of   his  men 
|-  horses  or  artillery.     He  eve 

three  hours   time   to  come  i 

himself  in  his  cloak  and  slep 

.  over  the  river.     Breaking  tl 

I  made  straight  for  Orsha.     [ 

corps,  11,000  men  in  all,  fell 


•!/  Best  of      Russians.     Altogether  the  Bi 

r  rearguard 

takeD        French  soldiers    ft^   -^ 
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in  the  extreme.  Tchitchakov,  with  SS,000  Bmnaoi, 
lay  in  front  gnarding  the  approach  to  the  fieresiitti 
Wittgenstein's  corps  occupied  an  impregnable  poai* 
tion  on  the  right,  while  KutoBov's  main  armj  was 
coming  upon  the  left.  Napoleon,  after  ele veriy  FntiMr 
joining  forces  with  Victor  and  Oodinot'a  corpa  aaonton 
well  as  with  Dombrovsky's  Poles,  formed  his  troops 
into  one  strong  column  and  demonstrated  against 
the  lower  Beresina  as  if  to  join  foroes  with  Schwar- 
oenberg.  Tchitchakov  speedily  took  ahun^  and, 
drawing  in  his  long-extended  Una  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  counter- demonstrated  against  the 
apparent  point  of  attack.  In  the  meanwhile  Napo- 
leon sent  ail  his  engineers  to  the  upper  Beresina 
with  orders  to  construct  two  bridges  at  any  cost 
On  the  night  that  they  began  work,  as  it  happened^ 
Tschaplitz's  division,  guarding  that  point  of  the 
river,  was  ordered  to  join  Tchitchakov's  main  army 
on  the  lower  Beresina.  The  next  momiiig,  thanks 
to  this  stroke  of  fortune,  the  French  enpneen, 
under  General  Ebld,  finished  the  first  bridgSi  andffS? 
m  French  brigade,  passing  over,  estabBahed  itself 
in  the  deserted  bivouacs  of  the  BnsBsns  Another 
bridge  for  artillery  and  wagona  wis  soon  oom* 
pleted.  Then  Napoleon  drew  his  oohunas  together 
at  that  point,  leaving  but  one  dhriskm  oo  the  lower 
Beresina  to  further  hoodwink  the  enemy>  That 
same  day  the  Bussians,  made  awara  el  whs*  was 
going  on,  attacked  the  French  on  both  aidsB  el  the 
fiver.  Wittgenstein  opened  tiie  affrir  hf  ialer» 
ceptiag  ihe  foriom  Partouneaux  diviskNi  wMehS^L^ 
had  been  left  below  to  fight  it  oat  abas.    Aftsr 
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.->  .-.IU2  aiii   woa:i   nave 
s::r.  :f   the  vrLo'.e  of  T?: 
c '^-.e  UD  to  Lis  rUL'T'Or;. 
oo:h  sides  fell  in  the  ng 
WictgeDBtein,  on  the  oih 
nailj  defemted  Victoria  < 
the  slopes  to  the  riTcr^s  ed 
strarcling  to  get  across  i 
batteries  from  the  heights 
on   this  point.     The  artill 
and  the  hbrses  and  guns 
through  in  an  inextricable 
ons,  hononen  and  foot  sold 
rosbed  over  the  other  brie 
crashed  to  death  or  poshe 
shal  Yictor  and   his  reaig 
way      rough  the  strnggUi 
comnu  p»int  of  th 

thro       of  «  hwi***-  ^ 
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eyes  of  the  wailing  maltitade.  Sixteen  thouaiid 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  BnHiriana.  The 
loss  of  life  daring  the  passage  of  the  Berarina  was  gtiht 
later  estimated  at  12,000.  Twenty-five  pieoea  of 
artillery  had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  December  5,  Napoleon,  dragging  himaelf  along 
with  his  ragged  bodygoard  of  offloere,  the  ao^udled 
**Sacred  Squadron/*  reached  SmoigonL  There  he 
received  tidings  of  what  was  to  him  die  most  alarm- 
ing  thing  of  all.  A  conspiracy  in  Paris,  working  Ki^ 
on  a  false  report  of  his  death,  had  shaken  the 
foandations  of  his  throne.  Gathering  his  marshals 
around  him,  the  emperor  explained  the  need  of  his 
immediate  presence  in  Paris  and  bade  them  all 
farewell.  Then  he  dictated  a  final  aommary  of 
the  situation,  the  famous  Twenty-eighth  Bulletin 
of  the  Grand  Army,  in  wliich  he  strove  to  explain  n^^^i^ 
to  the  world  the  causes  of  the  terrible  tiagedy  that 
had  overwhelmed  him.    It  ran  in  this 


*'The  army  was  in  good  condition  on  the  fltk 
November,  and  till  then  the  weather  had  been 
perfect.  The  cold  b^an  on  the  7th,  and  from  that 
time  we  lost  every  night  several  hundred  hones^ 
which  died  during  bivouac.  Soon  80,000  had  sno* 
cumbed,  and  our  cavalry  were  all  on  foot.  On  tha 
14th  we  were  almost  without  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
transports.  Without  cavalry  we  oould  gun  no  in* 
formation  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  league.  Without 
artillery  we  could  not  fight  a  battle,  nor  keep  pott* 
tions  steadily.  It  was  necessary  to  maroh,  to  avoid 
a  battle,  which  the  want  <tf  supplies  made  nndediv 
able.  It  was  necessary  to  occupy  a  certain  spaoe, 
to  avoid  being  taken  in  flank,  and  that  whlioit 
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had  separated  from  the  a 
ciavalrv,  which  comes  silen 
})ulse  a  company  of  light- 
formidable  under  those  cire 

**The  Cossacks  took  a  nu 
engineers  and  wounded  office 
selves  imprudently.  Many  i 
through  the  Cossacks  in  ami 
ciently  steeled  against  advei 
and  dreamed  of  misfortune, 
cheerful. 

**  Throughout  all  those  op 
has  always  marched  in  the  m 
cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  le 
under  the  Duke  of  Dantzio. 
prived  of  horses  to  such  an  e 
who  were  still  mounted  had  to 
four  companies  of  one  hundre 
Their  generals  acted  as  capt 
under-officers.  This  sacred  e 
by  General  Grouchy,  and  unrl 
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000  men  in  Bossia."  *'No,  nol*'  replied  Napolecm, 
''not  8o  many  as  that."  Then,  after  a  moment'a^S 
reflection,  ''Ahl  80,000  at  theMoakora;  7,000  here, 
10,000  there;  and  all  those  who  strayed  on  the 
marches  and  have  not  returned.  Possibly  yon  are 
not  far  wrong.  But  then  there  were  so  many 
Germans!" 

The  Germans  did  not  foiget  iti  In  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  Munich  stands  a  tall  obelisk  made 
from  the  bronze  of  cannon  captured  in  France.  On 
it  are  inscribed  the  words:  **To  the  80,000  Bavari- 
ans who  perished  in  Bussia.'* 

On  Napoleon's  departure  the  ecmduet  of  the 
retreat  was  intrusted  to  Murat.  He  brought  the 
wretched  army  as  far  as  Yilna.  Then  he,  loo, 
found  that  important  matters  in  Naples  demanded 
his  presence  there.  Platov*s  Oossaoks  made  pro* 
longed  stay  in  Yilna  impossible.  In  the  flight 
from  Yilna  to  Kovno  even  the  French  army  funds, 
regimental  eagles  and  the  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy  were  abandoned  by  the  roadside.  Marshal 
Ney  and  old  General  Lefebvre  were  the  only  com* 
manders  resolute  enough  to  hold  the  Oossaoks  im 
check  while  the  others  fled  onward.  On  Deoember 
1^  the  panic-stricken  soldiers  anived  at  Kovno  oa 
the  Niemen.  As  the  covering  force  under  Ney 
entered  the  gate  of  the  d^  it  was  seen  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard  oonsbted  of  but 
three  hundred  men.  The  next  morning  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  Bussia  ns  drove  the  French  out  of 
Kovno.  Pell-mell  they  crossed  the  biUlge  aoiMSor 
the  Niemen  and  thus  quitted  the  soil  of  Bussia. 
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v/L    Mie   urand  Army  who 
morning  he  walked  into  th 
the  Prussian  village  of  Gui 
ragged  and   unkempt.     To 
eentrjr  he  replied:   *^Here  < 
the  Grand  Army  I' '     At  Kch 
asfiisied  by  the  friendly  atti 
and  Ub  oorpe  of  Proasiana, 
invade      on  their  fallen  foe.    Thia  b 
of  the  French  army  up  to 
f^\  iioBBeei    12,000  guns,   and 

money.  When  Emperor  i 
Vilna  on  December  21,  16,( 
littered  the  ice  of  the  Niem 
horroral'*  exclaimed  Von  Am 
work  of  Kntuaov  or  of  Wi 
finger  of  God/*  aaid  the  Oa 
too,  had  8  offered  alnuxat  ocNrrei 
kmg*drawn   pursnit  -^^^  ^ 
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ence  qaelled  the  oommotion  caused  by  the  disas- 
trous  news  from  Bassia,  and  the  all  bat  sacoessf al  nSLeh 
eoup'd'itat  of  Malet.  The  Emperor^s  first  measure 
was  to  call  for  a  new  lery  of  860,000  conscripts. 
Kext  he  stamped  out  the  last  dying  embers  of  the 
conspiracy  aimed  at  his  throne.  Malet  and  the 
fourteen  prisoners  taken  with  iiim  were  condemned 
to  death  and  executed.  What  alarmed  Napoleon 
the  most  in  the  whole  affair  was  that  in  the  crisis  ocMpinMj 
of  the  attempted  coup-d'itat  his  son  seemed  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  common  consent.  Every  one 
took  for  granted  that  the  Emperor's  death,  as  falsely 
reported,  would  render  a  new  election  indispensa* 
ble.  '^Whatl"  exclaimed  NapoleoUi  again  and 
again,  "did  nobody  think  of  my  son,  my  wife,  or 
the  constitution  of  the^  empire?"  He  took  instant 
measures  to  secure  his  throne  by  additional  de* 
crees  of  the  Senate  with  provisions  for  all  oontin* 
gencies.  This  done  he  threw  himself  heart  ^aA^b^t^ 
■onl  into  preparations  for  the  inevitable  war  of  the 
ooming  year.  Already  the  fifth  coalition  against 
him  was  forming. 
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1813 

THE  first  ally  lost  to  NapolaoD 
From  the  first  the  Prassian  force  of  aoxiUih 
ries  under  General  York  of  Wartenbnig  had 
been  a  source  ot  misgiving  to  the  Frenoh.  When 
York  succeeded  G-ravert  in  command,  ha  iosiBled 
on  being  treated  as  an  independent  oommandar  by 
Marshal  Macdonald.  As  snoh  the  Pnisflian  seneral 
warten-  distinguished  himself  in  two  actions  agaiBBt  baaTj 
Russian  odds  at  Eckau  and  at  Banske.  Whan  the 
tide  turned  against  the  French  the  attitade  of  the 
Prussians  became  a  matter  of  solioitade  to  botti 
sides.  Napoleon  acknowledged  York*8  indapea* 
dent  rank,  and  allowed  Macdonald  to  offer  the 
Prussian  commander  a  marshalshipi  with  a  gratu- 
ity of  20,000  francs.  On  the  Russian  eiday  Qenaial 
Essen,  Count  Pelucci  and  Prince  RepniUi  aaoh  in 
turn,  made  personal  efforts  to  induce  York  to  throw 
his  Prussian  corps  into  the  balance  againat  Napo* 
leoQ.  In  December,  when  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  was  plain,  the  position  of  the  Prossian  aux- 
iliaries was  precarious,  and  York  began  to  waver. 
In  a  despatch  to  the  King  of  Prussia  he  explained 
matters  in  detail,  and  asked  the  king's  parmiaeion 
to  break  off  his  allegiance  to  the  French.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  king  well  knew,  Budan  oonfl* 
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dential  envoys  in  Vienna  were  doing  their  atmost 
to  induce  Emperor  Francis  and  Metkeraioh  to  cat 
loose  from  France.  Accordingly,  York  reoeiyed 
word  to  accommodate  himself  to  oiroamstanceB 
until  the  political  atmosphere  had  clearedi  and, 
above  all,  not  to  kick  over  the  traces  ('*Naoh  den 
Umstanden  handeln,  aber  nicht  fiber  die  Schnar 
haaen*').  For  York  this  was  not  so  easy.  When 
Macdonald  with  his  corps  fell  back  on  Dantsig  late 
in  December,  York  and  his  Prussians  brought  up 
the  rear.  By  a  well-fought  action  before  Tilsit  the 
Bussians  succeeded  in  catting  oft  York's  rearguard 
from  Macdonald's  main  body.  The  Bussian  com* 
mander,  General  Dibitch,  asked  for  an  interview 
between  the  lines.  York  was  informed  of  the 
general  Bussian  orders  to  avoid  active  hostilitiei  ^ 
against  Prussia,  and  was  asked  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  for  full  neutrality.  The  next  mom* 
iDg  Oount  Polucci,  the  Governor  of  Biga,  appeared 
with  a  personal  letter  of  the  Czar,  in  which  Aleioui* 
der  promised  to  fight  for  the  deliverance  of  Prossim 
as  well  as  of  Bussia,  if  the  Prussian  troops  fonght 
on  his  side.  A  last  reconnoissance  convinced  York 
that  his  corps  was  utterly  cut  oft  and  sorroonded* 
After  a  moment  of  reflection  York  said  qnietiy: 
''You  have  got  me.  To-morrow  I  shall  enter  year 
lines."  York's  officers  and  men  received  the  news 
with  wild  joy.  Next  morning,  York  and  Dibitoh  gy  cc 
met  at  the  mill  of  Tauroggen,  and  signed  a  oon- 
vention  whereby  neutrality  was  declared  between 
Prussia  and  Bussia.  The  Bussians  were  privileged 
to  move  their  troops  through  ProssiA.    In  ease  of 
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^^v/^^uigsuerg     over 
German    revolt   against   Is 
York    thus    reported     h 
Prussia:    **1   lay   my    hea« 
majesty.    If  I   have  erred 
in  the  consciouBneBS  that  I 
as  a  faithful  subject  or  a  t 
aevor  is  the  time  when  yom 
from  the  hanghty  demands 
tions  in  regard  to  Prnssia  hi 
d  serious  oonoem.    These  c 
mj  conduct.    God  grant  it  1 
Fatheriand.'*    King  Frederic 
smrounded  as  he  was  by  Fi 
in  Berlin,  repudiated  York, 
yention  of  neotrality  null  f 
summoned    before    a    court 
the  vigilance  ot  the  Bussiai 
oouners  bearing  these  otAfa 
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The  anny  desires  war  with  Franoe;  the  natioa  de> 
aires  it;  the  king  himself  desires  it,  bat  his  will 
is  noft  free.    The  army  most  make  his  will  free." 

Stein,  Moritz,  von  Amdt,  and  other  Pmsaisn 
patriots,  retaming  from  exile  to  Boasia,  hasteaed 
to  Koenigsberg  to  strengthen  York's  lesolatiim. 
Stein  bore  a  commission  from  the  Char  to  assome^&£> 
the  government  of  the  Prassiaa  province  occupied 
by  Boflsian  troops,  and  raised  a  Prussian  arnqr  for 
the  war  with  France.  Stein's  powen  were  to  oca* 
tinne  nntil  the  Gear  eoald  come  to  some  anaqge- 
ment  with  the  Eling  of  Prussia. 

Armed  with  this  commission,  Stoin  ai^mured  ia 
Koenigsberg  and  boldly  convoked  an  assembly  of 
the  people  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  Father- 
land independent  of  their  king.  York,  thoQi^  de- 
clining to  act  as  chairman,  was  induced  to  give 
some  countonance  to  the  movement  On  the  prom* 
ise  of  Stein's  abstention  from  further  Russian  in- 
terfereoce,  he  entered  the  house  and  spoke  a  few 
W(»ds.  York's  undisguised  declaration  of  war  was 
recdved  with  unbounded  ebthusiaam.  Forty  thou* 
sand  Prussians  flocked  to  arms  from  the  province 
of  Bast  Prussia  alone.  Becruita  began  to  arrive* 
from  all  other  parts  of  Germany.  This  anprece- 
dented  spectacle  of  the  people  workiag  oat  their 
salvation  without  help  from  the  crown,  deeided  the 
timid  Prussian  king  and  his  coancillor,  Hardenbeig. 
Moreover,  the  Bussians  were  advanoing  toward  the 
Oder.  On  January  26,  the  royal  lamily  removed 
frmn  Berlin  to  Breslau.  This  put  the  kiag  beyond 
the  power  of  the  French  troops  at  Berlin,  aad 
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of  seventeen   and   fifty  w« 
fourth   of    the   entire   popi 
call.      General    Knesebeck 
quarters  of  the   Czar  to 
operation.     The  Czar  seni 
a  Russian  plenipotentiary 
Kaiittcb      On  February  27,  the  treat3 
Bnssia  undertook  not  to  h 
the  Prussian  state  should  1 
strength  of  area  and  popu 
fore  1806.     Bussia  reserved 
inces  of  Prussian  Poland,  o: 
sia  should  indemnify  hersel 
of  territory  taken  from  west 
rangement,  though  deplored 
sian  statesmen   of   the  tim< 
of  Prussia's  coming  leaders 
Prussia's  formal  declaratio 
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SO,  the  first  Bassian  Coesaoks  appeared  before  Ber- 
lin and  fought  in  the  outskirts.  Within  a  ireek  the 
French  had  to  quit  the  capital,  closely  pursned  by 
the  Bossian  vanguard.  Some  days  later,  Wittgen* 
stain,  who  took  command  after  the  expiration  of 
aged  Kutusor  at  Bautsaen,  entered  Berlin  with  the 
Bussian  infantry.  On  Maroh  17,  York  and  hisl^'B 
Prussian  corps  made  their  appearance.  They  were 
received  with  tumultuous  joy.  On  the  same  day 
came  the  king's  long  deferred  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  the  famous  appeal  *'To  my  People,*'  which 
stirred  the  Germans  of  those  days  to  their  deptbc 

**For  my  faithful  people,  as  for  all  Oermans,  there 
is  no  need  of  justification  for  the  war  which  now  be* 
gins.  The  causes  for  war  are  clear  to  the  unblinded 
eyes  of  Europe. 

•*We  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  ofJSSSK 
France.  A  peace  which  deprived  me  of  half  my  sub- 
jects brought  us  no  blessings.  It  inflioted  wounds 
deeper  than  those  of  war.  The  marrow  of  the  land 
was  sucked  out  by  our  invaders.  The  strongholds 
of  the  country  were  held  by  the  enemy.  Agricut* 
ture  and  the  arts  were  laid  low.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  ceased  and  the  sources  of  trade  and  pros* 
perity  were  dried  up.  The  country  became  a  prey 
to  robbers. 

''By  a  strict  fulfilment  ot  my  pledges  I  hopSd  to 
make  things  easier  for  my  people  and  to  doariMa 
^he  French  emperor  that  it  was  to  bis  own  advan* 
tage  to  leave  to  Prussia  her  indepeodenoe.  JCy 
honest  intentions  were  frustrated  through  his  pride 
and  faithlessness.  It  was  plain  that  the  emperw^s 
treaties,  worse  still  than  his  wars,  aimed  at  our  sore 
perditioa.  The  moment  has  come  whea  we  eaa  aa 
longer  be  deoeived  about  oar  eondition. 


I  . 


r 


li 


independence,  commerce, 
the  great  example  of  our 
sians!      Behold    the    men 
Lesser  peoples  than  we  h 
ends  against  mightier  foes 
member  the  heroes  of  Swit 
lands I 

**It  is  the  last  decisive 
our  existence,  our  indepenc 
There  is  no  alternative  bu 
glorious  defeat.     Even  tbi£ 
be  in  honor,  for  without  h( 
a  Prussian  and  a  German, 
the  future.     God  and  our  i 
victory  to  our  just  cause, 
have  glorious  peace  and  the 

Military  On  the  samc  day  that  Vn 
his  proclamation  to  the  peo] 
mation  of  t  ••  ^*  -^:i-^ 


roHenres 
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created  the  annies  of  the  French  BsTcdiition. 
Beardleas  youths  and  graj  haired  mea  flocked 
to  the  colors.  Olergymen,  professorsy  and  the 
stadents  of  the  universities  shouldered  muskets. 
Even  wcKuen  found  their  way  into  the  ranks.  SmT^'" 
Other  women  contributed  their  jewelry  and  trin* 
kets,  receiving  in  turn  delicately  wrought  orna- 
ments of  iron,  with  the  inscription:  **I  gave  goM 
for  iron;  1818."  The  king  instituted  the  order  of 
the  Iron  Gross,  to  be  awarded  for  acts  of  bravery 
in  battle.  Thus  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the 
wrought-iron  industry  of  Berlin,  which  has  stDoe 
been  carried  so  far.  Already  the  peasantry  waa 
rising  against  its  French  oppressors,  and  flying  de- 
tachments of  volunteers  under  Domboig  and  Lftt* 
sow  carried  raids  into  the  French  districts.  The 
poet  Koerner,  himself  a  soldier,  appealed  to  therMMocie 
people  in  strains  of  patriotic  ardor  that  have  lived 
to  the  present  day.     His  song 

'*The  people  rise, 
Tbe  stonn  breaki  loon^** 

or  the  stirring  lines  on  ^'LUtzow's  Baid,*'  were  song 
from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 

''What  is  the  German  Fatherland?'*  wrote  Aradt, 
the  people's  poet  from  Btigen: 

"Where'er  retounda  the  GecmaQ  toogiM^  t*Sf^ 

Where'er  its  hymns  to  God  are  sanf  1 

That  huid  is  the  land. 
Brave  Genaan,  that,  thy  WaihmkaAt 

^That  is  the  Qtrman  Fatbirlaadl 
Where  scorn  shall  lorei|^  triflars  bnod^ 
Where  all  are  (bes  whose  deeds  oOaud, 
Where  eyery  noble  souPs  a  friend: 

Be  this  the  land. 
All  Germany  shaR  be  the  kndl* 
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come  Spaniards."  Yet  be 
his  new  arniv  of  350,000  C( 
horses.  Money  was  raisec 
rency.  To  allay  the  gro 
r  Papal  Can-  among  the  French  peasant 

the  Pope   in   his  prison   p 
greeted  him  by  the  name  of 
set  at  liberty  in  Savona,  a 
to  come  to  an  agreement  w 
parties  yielded  some  of  thei 
On  February  18,  Napoleon  o 
latif  with  this  characteristic  { 

Acharac-  **Gentlembn — The  war  at 
address  of  Europe  presented  to  the  1 
portunity  for  their  plans;  bi 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Their 
citadel  of  Burgos,  and  aftei 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  tl 
Spains.     I    mvself    pr^f^-^^'j 
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*^Iii  yiew  of  the  eyils  which  have  weighed  upon 
OS,  the  joy  of  England  has  been  great  and  her  hc^>ea 
nnbounded.  She  offered  our  fairest  provinces  as  a 
reward  for  treason ;  she  laid  down  as  a  condition  of 
peace  the  dismemberment  of  this  beantif ol  empire* 
It  was,  in  other  words,  a  proclamation  of  perpetual 
warfare. 

'*The  agents  of  England  u«  propagating  among 
all  oar  neighbors  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
sovereigns.  England  wishes  to  see  the  whole  con* 
tinent  a  prey  to  civil  war  and  all  the  terrors  of  an- 
archy; bat  Providence  has  marked  herself  to  be  the 
first  victim  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

'^1  have  myself  personally  drawn  up  with  the  Pope 
a  Concordat  which  pats  a  stop  to  all  the  diffioultiei 
which  had  unf ortunately  arisen  in  the  Ohuroh.  The 
French  dynasty  reigns  and  will  reign  in  Spain.  The 
Bussians  will  go  back  to  their  frightful  climate. 

*'I  wish  for  peace;  it  is  necessary  for  the  world. 
Four  times  since  the  rupture  which  followed  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  I  have  offered  it  in  a  formal 
manner.  I  shall  never  make  any  peace  ezoept  aa 
honorable  one— one  suited  to  the  interests  and  greal* 
ness  of  my  empire.  So  long  as  this  murderous  war 
continues,  my  peoples  ought  to  be  ready  for  saori* 
fices  of  every  kind;  for  a  bad  peace  would  cause  ua 
to  lose  everything,  even  hope  itself;  and  everything 
would  be  compromised,  even  the  prosperity  of  ovr 
grandchildren." 


To  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  Napoleon  wiole: 

*'I  shall  take  no  steps  toward  peace,  beoanse  ihoAi 

last  circumstances  having  turned  to  the  ad  vantage  iiniMi 
of  Bussia,  it  belongs  to  her  Cabinet  to  take  stepsi 
if  they  understand  the  position  of  affairs.    Kever> 
theless,  I  shall  not  object  to  those  made  by  your 
Majesty." 


of  Austria's  remaining  tro( 

that  nothing  but  a  victoric 

bis  newly  acquired  father- 

Bliicher's  new  Prussian  c 

\'  a  janction  with  Wittgenst 

tamed  to  the  fray  at  the  he 
advanoed  over  the  familiar 
Hersebnrg,  headed  straight : 
of  Saxony  hang  in  the  bah 
'  had  entered  Dresden  at  th\ 

r  French  garrison,  and  Witt) 

;  Sodto^    ^^^  ^  Magdebaig,  had  re 

men  at  Mdokem.  Kow  Nap< 
men  into  the  path  of  the  80,( 
on  Leipzig.  On  the  first  daj 
with  40,000  men,  overwhelme 
feia  '  gian  vangoard  at  Weissenfehi 
Marshal  Bessi&res,  the  famooi 
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BteiQ|  who  ordered  up  one  brigade  after  another  in- 
Btead  of  massing  their  attack  at  Ltttsen.  Blttoher's  ***■" 
slowness  in  bringing  up  his  PrnssianB,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  a  despatch  rider,  gave  Napoleon  a 
chance  to  swing  his  long  lines  around  the  enemy's 
ends.  The  Bussians  would  have  been  encircled  had 
Bltloher  not  arrived  in  time  to  interpose  his  Pros- 
sian  reserves.  Firing  incessantly  until  after  dark, 
the  allies  finally  retired  in  good  order.  On  the 
evening  of  the  bloody  engagement  of  May  2,  the 
Prussian  Hussars  under  Zietben,  supported  by  a 
Cossack  brigade,  tried  to  pierce  the  French  centre 
with  a  fierce  night  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Napoleon's  well-concentrated  artillery  fire.  TheyoMJihoc 
captured  some  guns,  but  suffered  irreparable  lossiioii* 
in  the  death  of  Scharnhorst.  Further  away  a  Prna- 
sian  division,  during  this  same  time,  stormed  Halle, 
but  had  to  fall  back  after  the  main  army,  lest  it 
be  cut  off.  After  a  sharp  rear  action  at  Koldis,  theKoUU 
allies  gained  Dresden  and  made  a  stand  at  Bautsen. 
An  attempted  French  diversion  against  Berlin  was  . 
frustrated  by  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  York  at  Koe- 
nigswarte  and  Weissig,  and  both  armies  drew  in 
their  reserves  for  the  coming  battle.  The  aocesaion 
of  two  Bavarian  and  Saxon  corps  brought  Napo- 
leon's fighting  force  up  to  160,000,  whereas  the 
allies  had  90,000  men.  On  May  19,  Napoleon  ad* 
▼anced  on  Bautzen  and  delivered  a  determined 
attack  on  Bltlcher's  right  wing.  It  resulted  in  a 
drawn  fight  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The 
next  morning  the  engagement  became  genenL 
During   the    battle  the  French  crossed  tho  rivar 


Battle  or 


^  iMijg  Dignt  marcQ  to  g( 
3nd.     Early  the  next   un 
sharp  attack  on  the  Busi 
vitch,  and,  meeting  with  de 
followed  it  ap  by  throwini 
not's  divisions  against  th> 
Alexander  and   his  suite 
While  the  battle  was  on, 
iously  for  the  sound  ci  H 
treme  right.    Key's  instrao 
around  the  miemy's  flank  a 
*  tl  an  noon.    At  the  eai 
r   ir  of  artillery  on  the  • 
noanoed  to  Napoleoi 
1 1     difiScult  mancravre. 
Bpatched  a  courier  t* 
Marie  Lonise  prod 
T  Jloped  oyer  to 

Ney     s  V-.*'  ^-^  ^ 
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the  line.  The  Bussians  fell  back  on  Hochkirch  and 
Lobau,  while  the  Prussians  fought  their  way  back 
to  Wurschen  and  Weissenburg,  holding  that  posi- 
tion through  the  night  The  next  morning  the  al- 
lies, in  the  face  of  Napoleon's  continued  advance, 
fell  back  steadily  into  Silesia  behind  the  strong  line 
of  the  fortress  Schweidnitz  and  the  ridges  of  the 
Biesengebirge,  where  they  could  readily  join  hands 
with  the  Austrian  forces  massed  on  the  frontier  of 
Bohemia.  Napoleon  entered  fireslau.  The  con- 
tinued fighting  of  the  last  five  days  bad  cost  him 
25,000  men.  The  hospitals  of  Dresden  were  fiUed 
with  18,000  wounded  men.  Generals  Bruydres  and 
Kirchner  were  among  the  dead,  and  Marshal  Duroo 
was  killed  close  to  the  Emperor's  side.  They  were 
buried  without  religious  honors.  '^I  will  have  no 
priestl"  said  Napoleon.  When  the  pursuit  came 
to  an  end,  the  Emj)eror  exclaimed  angrily  to  hii 
surviying  marshals:  **Quoi?  No  result  after  suoh^^"^ 
a  massacre 7  No  prisoners,  no  guns,  nor  standards? 
They  leave  me  not  even  a  nail  I*' 

The  threatening  presence  of  the  Austrian  troops 
caused  Napoleon  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  precise 
intentions  of  Austria  before  exposing  his  flank  and 
long-drawn  communications  to  an  attack  from  HaX 
quarter.  An  armistice  was  proposed  and  gladly 
entered  into  by  both  sides.  The  convention  was 
signed  at  Pleswitz,  on  June  4,  and  all  hostilities 
were  suspended  for  six  weeks.  The  stmggle  shifted 
instantly  from  the  battlefield  to  the  dipkxnatie  chsa- 
celleries  at  Vienna.  To  win  the  support  of  Anstris 
was  alike  the  endeavor  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  al- 


!      •  i 


7'"  """'•y  ^reat  Britain 

«'a  ^066,000,  on  King  Fn 

to  restore  the  status  quo 

tamed  a  subsidy  of  £,1  g 

maintenance  free  of  cosi  \ 

Enghsh  harbor  sinoe  the 

the  Czar's  formal  permisei 

^^    "'the  field  against  Nap< 

Bnt«h  (^vernment  gua«„ 

^»e  of  Pmssian  war  bond. 

WO.    In  fine,  England,  Ka« 
bound  theniselves  not  to  cc 

orconrentionwhatBoeverot 
^^  .  Napoleon,  on  the  . 
anoffenazre  and  defenaive  i 
tfcerebjr  securing  .  y«,^ble 

SIX--*  a!!  .     *'  '"^^'^  ^"^<>'»*  faeW 
^e.      ^-^  000  troops 
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repaired  to  BreBden  to  hare  a  penonal  mtarrioir 
with  Napoleon.  The  two  men  met  on  the  night 
of  June  28.  Both  have  recorded  their  veooUeotioii 
of  the  interview.  **  Yon  are  weloome,  Ifettenueh," 
said  Napoleon,  ^'but  why  do  yon  oome  ao  lateF 

We  have  lost  nearly  a  month  in  coming  ^'^V^^^'^i ^StSch^ 
and  yoar  mediation  haa  aaaomed  almost  a*  hostile 
aspect.  .  •  •  Is  it  because  yon  conoeiTB  yoiunlf 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms,  that  yon  pay  me  this 
visit?"  Hotter nich  soon  came  to  the  point,  do- 
manding  not  only  the  return  of  Blyria,  but  the 
evacuation  of  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Poland  and 
Spain.  Napoleon  flew  into  a  sage.  **fiow  mooh 
has  England  given  yon?"  he  demanded.  At  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  drc^ped  hia  hat.  When 
Metternich  made  no  movement  to  raise  it,  Kapo- 
leon  turned  pale,  and,  after  striding  past*  it  aeveial 
times,  at  length  kicked  it  away. 

^^ You  are  not  a  soldier,  air,"  ho  exdairaad.  '^Yon 
have  not,  like  me,  a  soldier's  aonl.  Yon  Iukto  not 
lived  in  camps.  You  have  not  learned  to  deaptae 
the  life  of  another  man,  and  your  own,  when  need 
be.    What  care  I  for  200,000  men?'' 

Metternich  turned  on  him  with  onwonftad  muth 
tion.  **Let  us  open  the  doors,  airel"  he  eooalaimed. 
*^  And  if  the  doora  are  not  sufficient,  open  the  win- 
dows! that  the  whole  of  Europe  may  hear  you." 

When   he  at  last  left  the  Emperor'a  room  he 
remarked  to  Marshal  Berthier,  **I  deolara  to  yougiph^ 
solemnly,  that  your  master  is  out  of  his  mind." 
The  final  upshot  was  that  both  Mottemioh  and 
Napoleon  agreed  to   postpone   the  settlsmsnt  of 

XlXlh  Century— Vol.  1—21 


..c*o  Olio  news  oi    Welling 
Its  immediate  effect  was  \ 
ascendency  in  the  impendii 
tria  ceased  to  waver.     Fr( 
tings  of  the  Peace  Congress 
bat  to  give  either  party  mo 
the  last  reinforcements  to  1 
lovittoru     The  battle  of  Vittoria  w 
]  year's  patient  waiting  and 

of  Wellington.  After  the  < 
large  reinforcements  reachec 
gal.  He  made  a  harried  v 
Cortes  invested  him  with  1 
of  the  nation's  forces  in  S] 
at  once  to  restore  the  disoi 
to  a  state  of  efficiency.  In 
paratively  unhampered  by  tl 
-—all  engrossed  as  it  was  at  t 
sions  that  follow«d   ^k-*  — 
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with  small  bullets  oame  into  use.  The 
began  on  April  11,  when  Soohei^  with  a  eoipa  of 
68,000  men,  was  fcHled  in  am  sttsok  on  8ir  John 
Marray  and  Jilio's  allied  foices  nomberuig  MyOOD 
men  at  OastilUu  Bnobet  retired  in  good  oidor  with 
a  total  loss  o£  3,000  mem  A  fortnight  later  a  eoa- 
eentrie  moyement  on  Madrid  was  bqpm  bgr  die 
army  ol  reserves  in  A  ndalnsia,  followed  by  the 
Doke  del  Pargne^s  maroh  into  La  Hanoha,  and 
Wellington's  southward  advanoe  frcaa  PortngaL 
As  the  British  forces  crossed  tho  frontier  stresm,  wcuiiftai 
Wellington  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  waring  UsSiMin 
hand  exclaimed:  ^'Farewell,  PortngaH"  Thanks 
to  the  demonstration  in  Mew  OastilOy  the  Pkeadi 
failed  to  oppose  Wellingion  in  foroe,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  drive  them  from  ValladoUd,  aid 
from  the  southern  banks  of  the  Douro  and  Osrrisr. 
On  June  14,  King  Joseph  abandoned  Buigosii  The 
ramparts  of  the  stronghold  hsd  to  be  blown  wp  in 
such  a  hnrry  that  800  Frenohmen  wefe  killed  in  the 
exploeicm.  From  Burgos  the  king  with  all  his  ooHt 
and  army  retreated  to  Vittoria.  Their  flight  wasSgj^ 
enoumbered  by  an  endless  file  <rf  wagona  and  eai* 
riages  loaded  down  with  the  aoonmalatsd  spoils 
of  five  years.  Bather  than  lose  all  this  loeti  the 
French  army,  on  July  19,  iseed  about  in  boA  of 
Yittoria.  Wellington  oame  np,  on  June  SO^  with 
78,000  Bnglishmen,  Portuguese  and  Spanish^  siq^ 
ported  by  90  guns.  The  next  mdraing  WellinglOA 
advaaeed  all  along  the  line.  The  Spanish  division 
under  Morillo  led  the  attack,  but  aflar  Mnrillo  had 
been  wounded,  a  regiment  of  British  infaahry  and 


I 


„c*o   uuu   won   until   (rrahan 
the  left,  drove  the  French 
vittona      tion  on  the  Heights  of  Arie 
gave  way  they  left  behind 
woanded,  and  151  guns,  45 
iion,  and  a  wagon  train  cent 
among  them  Jourdan*8  man 
private  carriage,  the  military 
million  francs  and  private  1( 
More  than  that,  the  victory 
immediate  expulsion  of  the 
northwestern  provinces  of  Sp 
brilliant  achievement  of  the 
its  close,  to  quote  Napier's  els 
English  general,  emerging  fr 
Peninsular  struggle,   stood  o 
Pyrenees,   a   recognized   oon< 
lofty  pinnae       the  clangor  oi 
dear  and  1<    i.  anH  tu^  «-i- 
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opened  with  a  British  reverse  at  FreDohtown,  offnt 
by  the  sacoessfal  capture  of  OeDeral  WiDchester  lit^^ 
and  his  force  of  800  Americana.     The  Indiana  after- 
ward massacred  260  wounded  Americans.    A  week 
later,   fortune  again  favored  the  American  canae 
when  Captain  Forsyth,  with  200  voxnnteenii  aiio- 
ceeded  in  surprising  the  Britisa  at  Elizabeth  and  **^*"*>«<* 
took  68  prisoners.     Then  came  the  famous  exploit 
when  the  American  sloop-of-war  "Hornet,*'  com- 
manded  by  Captain  Lawrence,  attacked  and  Bunk^^^^ 
the  "Peacock,"  a  British  aloop-of-war  of  superior  calk   ^ 
armament.     This  put  an  end   to  the  oft-repeated 
boast  of  Englishmen  that  British  sloops  could  lay 
alongside   of   American   frigates   and   whip   theoL 
Next     the    "Hazard,"     an    American     privateer 
schooner,  captured   the  British   frigate   "Albion*' 
and  her  convoy,  the  cutter  "Caledonia."    In  de-2S«lfc 
fiance  of  the  blockade  of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a 
British  sqaadron  under  Admiral  Warren,  the  Amer- 
ican privateer  schooner  "Adeline,"  on  Maroh  10,  at- 
tacked and  sunk  a  British  schooner  in  that 
bay.     Shortly  afterward,  another  naval  action 
fought  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  between 
four  American  vessels  and  seventeen  British  barges. 
An   Amencan    ship   was    lost  in  the  fight.     The 
British  blockade  was  now  extended  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  British  men-of-war  cruised  oat- 
side  of  Boston.     The  captain  of  one  of  them,  the 
frigate  ''Shannon,"  challenged  Captain  Lawrence, 


of  "Peacock"  fame,  to  come  out  with  his  new  f riff- Shannoo 
ate,  the  ''Chesapeake,"  and  fight  him.    Stung  byChjj*- 
the  challenge,    Lawrence    prematurely  pat  out  to 
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sea  and  made  for  the  ''Shannon.**  The  fight  was 
watched  by  multitudes  on  the  high  shores.  After 
a  repeated  exchange  of  broadsides,  the  **Ohes- 
apeake"  fouled  with  the  ^'Shannon/*  and  be- 
came unmanageable.  As  the  British  boarders  were 
swarming  over  the  side,  Lawrence  was  shot  throagh 
i^S^tha  *^®  body.  He  fell  shouting:  "Don't  gira  up  the 
'^^  shipl  Fight  her  till  she  sinksl"  The  carnage  on 
the  two  ships  was  dreadfuL  In  thirteen  minutes 
252  men  were  killed.  The  first  officer  of  the 
''Shannon"  was  killed  by  his  own  men,  for  mis- 
takenly  hoisting  up  the  Union  Jack  under  the  Stan 
and  Stripes.  Oaptain  Broke  of  the  "Shannon"  had 
a  narrow  escape.  As  he  stood  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  breach  of  the  forecastle,  three  Ameri- 
can seamen  leaped  upon  him.  He  was  felled  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  and  was  slashed 
in  the  head  with  a  cutlass.  As  he  lay  on  the  deck 
grappling  with  his  antagonist,  a  British  marine  ran 
up,  and,  taking  him  for  an  American,  raised  his 
bayonet  for  a  final  thrust.  ^'Pooh,  pooh,  you 
fool  I"  said  Broke  as  he  lay  pinioned  down  by  his 
^r^a.  foe ,  "don't  you  know  your  captain?"  whereupon 
the  marine  changed  the  direction  of  his  throsfc  and 
slew  the  captain's  assailant. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  encounter  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  a  British  squadron  chased  Decatur 
into  New  London,  with  the  "United  States,'*  the 
"Hornet,"  and  the  prize  "Macedonia,"  Kone  of 
these  ships  got  to  sea  again  while  the  war  lasted. 
Decatur  claimed  that  his  movements  were  rignallad 
to  the  enemy  by  means  of  blue  lights.    Hence  the 
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opprobriooB  term  ''Blae  Lights"  applied  to  the 
Federalists  of  New  England.  The  news  of  Brokers  ^"""^ 
victory  was  aDnounced  in  the  Hoase  of  OommonSi  ^^ 
on  July  7,  just  as  Lord  Cochnuie  was  conolading 
a  fierce  denunciation  of  the  Admiralty  tor  the  re- 
peated naval  defeats  inflicted  by  the  Americans. 
By  way  of  defence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
read  aloud  the  report  of  Brokers  viotory.  Amid^i^^i^ 
wild  cheers,  the  Grown,  then  and  there,  created 
Broke  a  baronet  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

In  Europe,  the  end  of  Napoleon's  armistiee 
had  been  postponed  to  August  10.  Within  a  few 
days  of  that  date,  the  Congress  at  Prague  was  still 
sitting,  while  both  sides  were  preparing  for  Uie 
resumption  of  immediate  hostilities.  From  Italy, 
from  France,  from  the  provinces  of  Germany,  from 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  from  Russia,  reinforcements 
were  hurrying  to  the  theatre  of  war.  Even  from 
America,  still  warring  with  England,  the  allies  de* 
rived  some  unexpected  help.  General  Morean,  the 
victor  of  Hohenlinden,  who  had  lived  in  exile  at 
New  York,  since  his  trial  and  oondemnation  by 
Napoleon  in  1804,  was  induced  by  the  Oiar  to  pit 
his  military  genius  against  that  of  his  former  mamh^ 
commander-in-chief.  The  old  general  oonsented 
to  come  only  on  condition  that  France  ahoald 
be  maintained  within  the  limits  she  had  aoqniiod 
under  the  Republic,  and  that  the  French  peo]^ 
should  be  suffered  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  Csar's  reaasor* 
ance  on  this  score,  Morean  embarked  from  New  Yoik 
on  board  the  American  ship  * 'Hannibal,*'  and,  elttd« 
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in  Saxony;  Oadinot  had  80,000  at  Torgau  facing 
Bernadotte;  60,000  ]<Venchmen  and  Bavarians  lay 
Id  apper  Bavaria  threatening  the  Austrian  frontiar^ 
while  some  160,000  men  held  the  northern  strong- 
holds from  Hambarg  to  Dantzig  and  along  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.  The  available  forces  of  the  allies  aggra- 
gated  400,000  men,  of  whom  220,000  threatened  the 
French  finnk  and  rear  from  Bohemia.  Two  more 
armies  of  80,000  and  90,000  respectively  pressed  on 
Napoleon  from  the  east  and  from  the  north.  Behind  •iK 
them  200,000  reserves  were  on  the  march. 

On  AugQBt  10,  twelve  hoars  after  the  receipt  of 
Aostria's  nltimatam,  Napoleon  retomed  a  partial 
answer.  He  conceded  some  of  the  demands,  bat 
refused  peremptorily  to  restore  either  Trieste  or 
the  middle  Oerman  provinces.  His  terms  were  nn- 
acceptable — moreover,  they  did  not  reach  Pragao 
until  August  11.  By  that  time  the  armistice  had 
terminated  and  the  Peace  Congress  mm  dissolved. 
Before  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  soldierB 
bivouacked  in  Silesia  beheld  the  blase  of  inna- 
merable  beacon-fires  along  the  ridges  of  the  Bie- 
sengebirge.  It  was  the  signal  that  hostilities  woald 
resame  and  that  Austria  had  declared  war  on 
France. 

Napoleon's  plan  was  to  descend  first  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  from  the  heights  of  the  Koenigstein, 
and  to  push  him  toward  Dresden,  to  be  caught  be- 
tween  his  armies  on  the  Elbe  under  St.  Oyr.  This 
done  he  meant  to  make  a  dash  for  Prague.  Berlin 
was  to  be  taken  by  a  concentric  movement  of  theiSS 
strong  armies  of  Davoust,  Girard  and  Oudin«^  ad« 
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could  have  oaptared  Dresden  with  comparatiTe 
As  it  was,  the  Aastriaos  moved  with  aocnsftomed 
Blowness.  Dresden  was  not  attacked  until  the  26th 
of  August.  Then  the  city  was  heavily  bombarded 
and  St.  Gyr*B  outposta  were  driven  into  the  sub* 
urbs.    On  the  morrow  the  wellnigh  frantic  citizens 


of  Dresden  were  overjoyed  to  see  Napoleon  ride 
into  the  city  from  the  other  side,  followed  by  his 
strong  army.  He  was  received  by  the  King  d  Sax- 
ony and  King  Murat,  who  had  come  from  Naples 
at  last  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Emperor.  The 
combined  attack  of  the  allied  forces  on  that  day 
was  met  with  a  murderous  repulse*  During  the 
night,  Napoleon  made  all  his  dispositions  for  a 
masterstroke.  At  daybreak,  the  French  columns 
poured  out  of  the  city  and  attacked  in  turn.  The 
Austrian  left  wing  was  drawn  off  into  the  valley  of 
Plauen  by  Murat  and  Victor,  and  there  succumbed 
to  their  combined  attack.  Yandamme,  advancing 
from  Koenigstein,  drove  the  Prince  of  Wttrtembeig 
into  Pima.  Napoleon  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
artillery,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  allies.  Smperor 
Alexander's  suit^  at  Backnitz  came  under  a  heavy 
fire.  General  Moreau  at  his  side  had  just  remarked, 
**It  is  rather  warm  here,*'  when  a  cannon  shot  laidiMkctf 
him  low.  ''That  Bonaparte  is  always  lucky,**  re* 
marked  the  dying  hero  as  they  dragged  him  from 
under  his  horse.  His  legs  had  to  be  amputated 
where  he  lay,  and  he  died  soon  afterward.  It 
needed  no  Moreau  to  tell  that  the  battle  was  lost 
to  the  allies.  In  great  disorder  they  fell  back  into 
Bohemia.    The  French  took  thousands  of  prisoners. 
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gons.    Bltloher  lost  but  one  thoasand  of  his  men. 
For  this  action  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wahlstadii 
bat  his  soldiers  surnamed  him  Marshal  VorwKrts. 
Macdonald  returned  to  Dresden  almost  unattended  gi,,^^!^^ 
and    broke    the    melancholy    news    to   Napoleon:  "^^^^^ 
^^Yotre  armSe  du  Bobre  n^exUte  pltuP^ 

Oudinot  reported  a  similar  distressing  disaster. 
Napoleon  despatched  Ney  to  take  his  place,  buti^ 
even  that  undaunted  leader  sent  back  discouraging  oudtoot 
reports.  **It  is  my  duty/'  he  wrote  from  Wurleen, 
**to  declare  to  your  Majesty  that  with  the  present 
organization  of  the  Fourth,  Seventh  and  Tw^th 
army  corps  no  good  results  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Both  generals  and  officers  are  demoral- 
ized.  .  •  •  Your  Majesty  should  be  informed  that 
the  foreign  troops  of  all  nationalities  show  a  very 
bad  disposition,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cavalry  which  I  have  with  me  be  not  more  hurt* 
ful  than  useful.'*  On  September  6,  Ney  risked  a 
general  engagement  at  Dennewits  and  met  with  a'^™'"^'^'^ 
crushing  reverse.  The  Prussians  under  Yon  Bue* 
low  and  Tauenoen,  supported  by  two  inaetive 
corps  of  Russians  and  Swedes,  utterly  routed  the 
French  army  and  nearly  annihilated  their  rearguard 
of  Wtirtembergers.  The  Bavarian  corps  under  Bag- 
lowich,  which  had  remained  almost  inactive  during 
the  battle,  retired  in  another  direction,  firing  on 
their  French  allies  whenever  the  fugitives  came 
too  near  them.  Ney  lost  8,000  men,  eighty  guna 
and  three  eagles.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  but 
6,000,  of  whom  nearly  6,000  were  Prussians.  Ney's 
report  of  the  disaster  of  Dennewitz  was  sufficient* 
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While  Napoleon  lay  at  Dresden  a  leriei^  of  mioor 
defeats  were  inflicted  on  his  oatlying  manhab*  As 
I>aTonst  was  retiring  to  Hamboi^  in  the  niddle  of 
September,  his  rearguard  was  cut  off  by  Wallmoden 
on  the  GxMrde.  Daring  the  last  daja  of  September 
PlatoT*s  Cossacks  captured  8,000  Frenchmen  at 
Zeitz,  and  then  descended  npon  Gassel  and  di^o^^]^ 
King  Jerome  from  his  dominions.  Thieleman,  a^^** 
Saxon  soldier  of  fortune  now  serving  on  the  Prns- 
aian  side,  intercepted  the  French  conyoya  at  Leip- 
sig,  capturing  1,200  prisoners  at  Weisseniela  and*^ 
8,000  moro  at  Mersebuif^.  Lefebvre*s  division  WM 
badly  handled  at  Altenburg.  On  this  occasion  the 
French  auxiliaries  from  Baden  flred  on  their  lA- 
lies  and  helped  to  disperse  them.  Napdeon,  while 
manoeuvring  incessantly  around  Dresden,  frtt  the 
ground  shaking  under  him.  On  October  7,  he  lefS 
Dresden,  to  demonstrate  against  Blttoher*8  corpa 
which  had  crossed  the  Blbe.  The  next  day  mme 
the  defection  of  the  Bavarians.  Wrede,  an  oM«tkM^ 
favorite  of  the  Emperor,  united  his  forees  to  the 
Austrians  and  laid  himself  across  the  line  of  Napo- 
leon's retreat.  The  King  of  Bavaria  justified  thia 
change  of  front  in  an  official  note  recalling  Iho  faet 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  80,000  of  hia 
subjects  in  Bussia  **  under  punishment  of  felony. *' 
Napoleon  spent  the  next  four  or  five  days  in  pain- 
ful irresolution.  Meanwhile,  the  allies  were  cooeett- 
trating  on  Leipzig.  At  last  Napoleon  executed  a 
few  mjpid  manceuvres  to  overwhelm  Sehwmrsenbsrg's 
main  column  advancing  from  Bohemia,  Imt  il  was 
already  too  late.     On  October  14^  the  flower  ef 
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the  iroablesome  AnstrianB.  Neerveldt  himielf  mm 
taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  same  ofkwr  who  had 
on  former  oooasions  come  a  suppliant  to  aalknt  ihie 
armistice  of  Loeben,  who  had  represented  the  Btai- 
peror  of  Austria  in  the  negotiations  of  Ounpo 
Formio,  and  who,  on  the  night  following  Austo^ 
litz,  bore  the  proposals  for  the  famous  eampfire  con* 
ferenoe  of  the  two  emperors.  Napoleon  samnK>ned 
him  to  his  headquarters  and  engaged  him  in  oonrvr- 
aation.  *  'This  struggle  is  growing  ymey  seriouSi  '*  he 
aaid.  ''Should  we  not  put  a  stop  to  it?"*— ''That 
is  all  we  are  fighting  for,*'  replied  Keenreldl — ^'Let 
England  restore  me  mj  colonies,"  rejoined  ihie  Bm- 
peror,  "and  I  will  give  her  back  Hanoy«r.'*  Thmi 
he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  an  armktiee.— *'The 
allies  want  no  armistice,"  said  Keerreldt;  ''ihej 
reckon  to  go  to  the  Bhine  this  autumn."— *'To  liie 
Bhinel"  exclaimed  Napoleon.  "Before  iSbxj  can 
get  there,  I  must  lose  a  battlel"  Then  he  du^jj^i^. 
missed  Neerveldt  on  parole  to  repeat  what  he  had 
told  him.  "Au  revoir,  general,"  he  called  after 
him;  "when  you  speak  to  the  two  emperors  jtm 
may  recall  some  of  our  recolleotions  of  the  past" 
Neerveldt's  report  only  strengthened  die  alliee  m 
their  determination,  the  more  so  since  Bemadotte^a 
resenres  and  Bennigsen*s  reinforcements  were  ez* 
pected  hourly.  Napoleon  was  weak  enough  to  hold 
his  army  in  leash  throughout  a  whole  day  awaitiBg 
the  results  of  Neerveldt's  mission.  When  no  an* 
swer  came  by  nightfall,  he  reluctantly  made  Ua 
dispositions  for  a  retreat  through  Lmpsig,  Afler 
a  night  spent  in  going  over  the  whole  ground. 
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Napoleon  retamed  to  his  biyooao  al  Probstfaeyda 
at  daybreak  just  in  time  to  see  three  oolumns  of 
the  enemy  advancing  on  his  refwmed  lines  of  bat- 
proiw.  tie.  From  all  sides  the  Vrenoh,  now  nambering 
^^^^  barely  190,000  men,  were  attacked  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  allies  mustering  800,000  men.  **Mes 
enfants,"  said  General  Maison,  ^^this  is  the  last 
battle  of  France,  and  we  most  all  be  dead  be- 
fore night."  Everywhere,  thronghont  the  French 
ranks,  like  despondency  reigned.  When  Marshal 
Augereau  rode  up  to  the  Emperor's  headquarterSi 
Napoleon  chid  him:  *'You  are  long  in  oomingi  my 
old  Augereau.  You  are  no  longer  the  Angereaa  of 
Gastiglione. "  ''I  shall  be  the  same  old  Aogereau," 
replied  the  marshal,  '*so  soon  as  you  can  give  me 
back  the  soldiers  of  Italy."  The  Emperor  himself 
was  deeply  discouraged.  While  the  first  oannon 
balls  were  striking  into  the  French  lines  he  atiU 
pondered  over  the  map  spread  out  at  hia  feet 
''What  an  intricate  problem  it  all  is,"  he  sighed. 
''No  one  but  myself  can  get  me  through  it.  Bat 
for  luck,  I,  too,  may  find  it  too  hard  a  task.**  The 
vcHnil^H^n  ^rnval  of  Bennigsen's  reinforcements  really  turned 
the  day  against  him.  It  swelled  the  army  of  the 
allies  to  nearly  double  the  number  of  Napoleon*s 
forces.  All  day  long  the  great  battle  of  the  na- 
tions raged.  As  the  German  historiani  Mensel, 
has  admirably  summarized  the  action: 

The  Austrians,  stationed  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army,  were  opposed  by  Oudinot,  AagereaUi 
and  Poniatovsky;  the  Prussians,  stationed  on  the 
right  wing,  by  Harmon t  and  Ney;  the  Bnasians 
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and  Swedes  in  tho  centre,  by  Marat  and  Regnier. 
In  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  a  Saxon  oavalrj  regi* 
ment,  with  two  brigades  of  Saxon  infantry,  went 
over  to  Bliicher  with  bugles  blowing,  and  General 
Norraann,  when  about  to  be  charged  at  Taucha  by 
the  Prussian  cavalry  under  Billow,  also  deserted  to 
him  with  two  Wurtemberg  cavalry  regiments.  The 
whole  of  the  Saxon  infantry,  with  thirty-eight  guns, 
under  Regnier,  shortly  afterward  went  over  to  the 

°  -^  Battle  of 

Swedes,   five   hundred  men  and  General  Zesohau  ^*>«''»'*o«« 
alone  remaining  true  to  Napoleon.     The  Saxons 
stationed  themselves  behind  the  lines  of  the  allies, 
but  their   guns  were    instantly  turned    upon    the 
French. 

In  the  evening  of  this  terrible  day,  the  French 
were  driven  back  close  upon  the  walls  of  Leipzig. 
Their  losses  were  40,000.  On  the  certainty  of  vic- 
tory the  three  monarchs,  who  had  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  the  battle,  so  it  is  reported,  knelt  on  the 
open  field  and  returned  thanks  to  God.  Napoleon, 
before  nightfall,  gave  orders  for  full  retreat.  But 
next  morning  he  returned  to  the  fight  with  a  part 
of  his  army  to  save  the  retreat  of  the  rest.  At  the 
^.ast  bridge  remaining  across  the  Elster,  the  scenee 
of  the  Beresina  were  re-enacted.  The  allies  over- 
whelmed the  fugitives  with  grape-shot.  Under 
cover  of  the  artillery,  Blticher's  cavalry  charged 
into  the  French  masses  thronging  through  the 
streets  of  the  suburb  Halle.  A  French  corporal 
of  engineers,  under  orders  to  blow  up  the  bridge, 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  deemed  the  moment 
come  and  exploded  the  mine.    The  bridge  collapsed 
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with  90,000  fogitiyes  still  on  the  wrong  side.  A  ciy 
of  horror  aroee.  While  the  leargoard  rallied  for  a 
last  stand  against  the  enemji  thonsands  of  fugitiTei 
threw  themselves  into  the  water.  Marshal  Maih 
donald  swam  his  horse  aoross  the  river.  Prinos 
Poniatovsky,  who  tried  to  follow  him,  was  drowned 
tovBky      with  his  horse.     Generals  Beynier  and  Laoriaton 

drowned  '' 

and  a  score  of  other  generals,  as  well  as  the  King 
of  Saxony,  were  made  prisoners  with  nearly  SS,000 
men.    Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Leipaig. 

Napoleon  with  barely  100,000  men  fell  back  pv^ 
cipitately  to  Erfurt  and  thence  to  Ments.  While 
passing  through  Weimar,  he  sent  a  farewell  meeame 
to  Goethe.  On  the  march,  nearly  half  of  his  raw 
recraits  gave  out  ander  the  strain.  At  Hanau,  Ka- 
poleon  foand  his  retreat  barred  by  an  Aostrian- 
Bavarian  corps  under  Wrede.  By  thia  time  he 
could  count  on  barely  S0,000  men  wherewith  to 
oppose  nearly  00,000  fresh  troops.  Napoleon  was 
undaunted.  As  he  surveyed  the  position  of  the  Ba- 
^tSuS"  varians  he  exclaimed  disdainfnlly:  **Poor  Wredei 
I  made  him  a  oount,  but  I  oonld  not  make  him  a 
general.''  Then  he  hurled  his  main  oolomn  into 
the  Bavarian  flanks  like  a  thunderbolt  and  utterly 
dispersed  them.  Wrede,  while  trying  to  aave  the 
ilay,  was  severely  wounded.  The  French  troops  re- 
gained Mentz,  after  oee  more  reverse  at  Hoohheim. 
The  allies  occupied  Frankfort.  As  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Bavarian  frontier,  be  said  significantly:  **The 
King  of  Bavaria  and  I  will  meet  again.  He  was  a 
little  prince  whom  I  made  great  Now  he  ia  a  great 
prince  whom  I  shall  make  little.*' 
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Germany  as  far  as  the  Rhine  was  now  completely 
freed  from  the  French.     St.  Gyr,  with  his  corps  of  SudS^"^ 
85,000  men  at  Dresden,  was  tricked  into  capitula- 
tion.    In  November,   140,000   Frenchmen  and  790 
captured  guns  were  in  the  nands  of  the  allies.    Next 
the  French  garrison  at   Dantzig  surrendered  with 
fourteen  generals,  among  them  Napoleon's  aide*de-  om,^,^^ 
camp,  Rapp.     The  allies,  too,  lost  heavily.     The*^'*^*"** 
Austrian  casualties  alone  aggregated  80,000. 

The  French  were  no  sooner  driven  across  the 
Rhine  than  the  whole  of  tbe  Rhenish  Confedera* 
tion  declared  for  the  German  cause.  After  King 
Jerome's  ignominious  flight  from  Westphalia,  the 
exiled  princes  of  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg 
returned  to  their  domains.  Switzerland,  Holland  coUaom  or 
and  Italy  revolted  against  French  rule.  Even«nj*« 
Murat  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  Trieste  and  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia 
surrendered  to  the  Austrian  troops.  Almost  rimul* 
taneously  with  the  events  around  Leipzig,  Welling- 
ton drove  Soult's  forces  across  the  Pyrenees  and 
invaded  France.  Tbe  French  garrison  of  Pampe* 
luna,  cut  off  in  the  rear,  had  to  surrender. 

President  Madison,  in  America,  during  this  inter- 
val, had  become  profoundly  discouraged  by  the 
disheartening  progress  of  the  war  with  England.  JJJJJJL'" 
The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  had  coat  the 
Americans  nearly  one  thousand  men.  At  last,  in 
the  autumn,  two  events  occurred  which  served  to 
hearten  the  American  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
On  September  6,  the  American  ship  ^^Enterprise," 
16  guuS|   Captain    Barro,*  sighted  the  British  brig 
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"Boxer, ' '  14  guns,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  two 
vessels  promptly  came  into  action  and  exchanged 
tho«*Bn;  broadsides.  Early  in  the  fight  both  captains  feE 
The  ^' Boxer'*  finally  Btraok  her  colors  and  wu 
towed  into  Portland  as  a  prise. 

On  September  9,  Barclay  with  a  British  squadron 
started  on  his  cmise  for  the  American  fleet  nndar 
Commodore  Perry,  then  at  anchor  off  Pat*in*bay. 
The  British  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels:  the  **Do- 

■ 

troitf  *'  of  490  tons,  carrying  19  guns  and  Conunan* 
der  Barclay;  the  '^Queen  Charlotte,"  17  guns;  tlie 
"Lady  Pre vost,"  18  gnns;  the '^Hnnter/*  10  guns; 
the  "Little  Belt,**  8  guns,  and  a  small  sloop  with 
one  gun,  numbering  in  all  68  gnns  and  460  men. 
Perry*s  squadron  consisted  of  nine  vessels:  the 
"liuwrence/'  Perry's  own  brig,  carrying  SO  gnns; 
the  "Niagara''  of  the  same  armament;  the  **Gble- 
donia*'  of  S  gims,  and  the  schooners  ^^Ariel," 
^Scorpion,'*  "Somers,**  "Proserpina"  and  "TS- 
gress,**  carrying  ten  gnns  altogether,  and  a  one 
gun  sloop,  in  all  bearing  64  gnns  and  68S  men. 
The  American  broadsides  threw  at  dose  range  950 
pounds,  against  450  of  the  British,  At  long  range 
the  British  ships  conld  throw  196,  against  S8S  of 
*;he  Americans.  In  tonnage,  the  Americans  over 
matched  the  English  as  eight  to  seven. 

At  daylight  on  September  10,  Ferry  bore  down, 
striking  the  British  fleet  obliquely  near  its  head 
He  was  anxious  to  fight  at  close  range.  The  batde 
Lake  Eiio  began  in  e^imest  about  noon.  The  British  fire  wai 
very  destructive.  Perry's  flagship,  the  ^^Lawrenoe," 
within  canister  shot,  sustained  the  aetion  for  two 
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hours,  until  every  gun  was  useless  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  **Ni- 
agara"  then  came  into  action,  and  Perry  went  on 
board  of  her.  **At  quarter  to  three  in  the  after* 
noon,"  wrote  Perry,  ** signal  was  made  for  close 
action.  The  'Niagara*  as  yet  but  little  injured,  I 
determined  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  line;  bore 
tip  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a  brig, 
giving  them  a  raking  fire  from  our  starboard  guns. 
Our  small  vessels,  under  command  of  Captain  El- 
liot, by  this  time  got  their  grape  and  canister  to 
bear,  and  the  two  British  ships,  two  brigs  and  a 
schooner,  surrendered."  More  than  any  other  bat- 
tie  throughout  the  American  war,  the  victory  was 
won  by  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  one  man. 
The  losses  of  the  British  amounted  to  nearly  one  in 
tnree.  On  September  12,  General  Harrison  received 
Perry's  famous  despatch:  **We  have  met  the  enemy  de$^ 
and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  one  sloop." 

Harrison's  force  at  this  time  was  less  than  three 
thousand.  Bichard  M.  Johnson,  who  gathered  a 
thousand  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  armed 
with  guns  and  bowie-knives,  had  joined  Harrison 
during  the  summer.  While  his  mounted  men  went 
by  road,  Harrison's  main  force  embarked  in  boats 
and  were  conveyed,  4,500  in  number,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Port  Maiden,  reaching  there  toward  the  end 
of  September.  The  British  withdrew  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames.  To  the  left  of  the  road  was  a 
river,  to  the  right  a  forest  Harrison  followed  and 
formed  in   line   of  battle  early  in  the  afternoon* 
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Johnson  led  half  of  his  men  ap  against  the  six* 

^^"^    poand  gans  of  the  Britiah,  while  the  other  half 

wheeled  to  the  left  acroea  a  swamp  to  attnok  twice 

their  number  of  Indians.    The  battle  was  oyer  in  len 

than  half  an  hour.    Teoomseh  was  among  the  slain. 

Thus  ended  the  troublesome  war  with  the  Greeks. 

Its   cost  to  the  United   States   had   been    nearly 

20,000  men  and  $6,000,000  in  money.    Thweafter 

cumaeh's'  the  British  ceased  to  be  formidable  in  the  North- 

federatio:: 


west.    Tecumseh^a  confederation  of  Indian  tribes 
was  broken  up. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris,  Sonit  waa  pie- 
paring  for  a  stand  on  the  banks  of  La  Nivelle.  Oa 
IMovember  9,  he  was  overthrown  and  the  British 

The  war  colors  Were  planted  on  the  French  fortreaa.  Souls 
was  forced  back  to  Bayonne.  Still,  Napoleon  de- 
clined to  accept  the  terma  of  peace  ofEered  to  him 
by  the  allies  at  Frankfort.  He  levied  new  war  con- 
tributions in  France.  Failing  to  obtain  immediate 
funds,  he  ordered  Soult  to  provision  hia  troops  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.  As  a  resnlt»  hnndiedB 
of  French  peasants  flocked  to  the  Bnglish  lines, 
where  they  received  hand  money  for  their  provis- 
ions. *'The  English  general's  policy,  and  the  good 
discipline  he  maintains,'*  wrote  Sonlt,  **doea  ns 
more  harm  than  ten  battles.    Bvery  peasant  longs 

un%o.  to  be  under  his  protection.*'  During  the  aeoond 
week  of  December,  Wellington  made  a  detaimined 
assault  on  Bayonne,  and  drove  the  Frenoh  into  the 
inner  city.  Napoleon  realized  that  Spain  waa  ine- 
trievably  lost  to  France.  He  offered  to  releaaa  the 
imprisoned  Prince  of  Asturiaa  and  to  natore  him  Is 
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bis  throne.  When  his  brother  Joseph  talked  of 
indemnities,  Napoleon  became  impatient:  *' Joseph 
has  lost  Spain  and  will  certainly  never  recover  it. 
Let  him  consult  the  lowest  of  my  generals.  He  will 
be  told  how  impossible  it  is  to  retain  a  single  village  gjjjj"** 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  first  condition  of  any 
peace  with  Europe  is  the  restoration  pure  and  aim* 
pie  of  Spain  to  the  Bourbons — happy  if  at  that 
price  I  can  rid  myself  of  the  English  and  bring  back 
my  armies  of  Spain  to  the  Rhine!  As  for  compen- 
sations elsewhere,  where  are  they  to  be  found?" 
New  levies  of  troops  were  ordered  from  the  classea 
of  conscripts  liable  for  service  two  years  ahead. 
Frenchmen  were  struck  with  consternation.  On 
December  19,  the  Emperor  opened  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif: 

'*As  a  monarch  and  a  father,  1  f^el  what  peace 
adds  to  the  security  of  thrones  and  of  families. 
Negotiations  have  been  begun  with  the  allied  ~ 
powers.  1  have  adhered  to  the  preliminary  bases 
proposed  by  them,  and  was  therefore  in  hopes  that 
before  the  opening  of  this  session  the  Congress 
would  have  assembled  at  Mannheim;  but  new  de- 
lays,  for  which  France  is  not  blamabtoi  have  de-  ■'^'"^ 
f erred  that  event" 

The  Frankfort  proposals  of  peace  were  turned 
over  to  a  commission  of  the  Chambers.  Their  re- 
port, recommending  peace  on  almost  any  basis,  so 
enraged  Napoleon  that  he  determined  to  dissolve 
the  legi:2l&tive  body.  When  the  dopnties  appeared 
before  him  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  assailed  them 
with  these  words: 

XlXtli  Ccutury— Vol.  1—22 


Frankfort 
peace  pro* 


vjuiuuains.     M.   Laine,   wh 
is  a  worthless  man.     He  is 
keep  my  eye  on  him.     Tv 
pagne  would  have  done  leg 
M.  Kajnoaard,  who  said  th; 
r  laged  a  citizen's  country-ho 

j   '  can  yoa  blame  me  for  my 

that  adversity  has  given  me 
reproaches  that  you  propose 
the  throne?    I  am  one  of  t 
death,   but    not    disgrace, 
throne?     Four    pieces    of  y 
piece    of    velvet:   every  thin, 
whose  seat  it  is.     The  thro 
I  the  nation,  whom  I  represent 

\  without  attacking  it.    Four  ti 

',  :'  by  the  nation;  I  had  the  vot 

i  '  zens.     I  have  a  title,  and  yoi 

only  deputies  of  the  departs 
for  remonstrance  when  200,0 
ing  our  frontiers  ?  .  .  .  I  an 
declamations.    Tn 
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ON  THE  flfBt  day  0(  the  new  jear,  BHtelMr 
croflsed  the  Rhine  at  Kaub.  The  inraBiom 
of  Franoe  was  began.  Frotti  all  rides  yaal 
armies  poured  into  Franee.  Wellington  ndNraneed 
from  the  south;  the  AnstrianSi  unAer  Sohwnnra- 
bei^,  from  Switzerland,  and  Bemadotta*8  eorps  from 
the  Netherlands.  To  stem  this  tide,  HapoleoB  madeSr 
haste  to  send  his  latest  leries  to  tito  Bbenish  fion^ 
tiers.  There  Macdonald,  Mannonl  and  Yictor,  with 
the  remnants  of  their  armies,  stood  ready  to  meet 
the  first  shock.  Another  French  army  was  eoneen* 
trated  at  Lyons  to  bloek  the  alliee*  adraneo  from 
Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  outstanding  Freoefc 
troops  in  Spain  were  drawn  in  to  strengthen  Sonlt^a 
opposition  to  Wellington.  On  January  96,  Napo- 
leon started  for  Chalons-sur-Mame.  Marie  Louise 
and  Joseph  Bonaparto  were  made  Begenti  of  the£|^^ 
Empire,  with  a  Council  of  State,  including  Oamba- 
etfrte  and  Talleyrand.  When  Napoleon  ktssed  Ifarie 
Louise  for  the  last  time  he  gaTe  TsUeyraod  a  haid 
look,  and  said  significantly:  **I  am  wM  aware  that 
I  hare  in  Paris  other  enemies  besidea  tlKiae  1  am 
going  to  fight*'  The  caie  of  raising  an  army  of  m* 
series  at  Paris  was  intrusted  to  old  Kandial  KeDsr* 
numn.  A  picture  of  the  Freoeh  eqpild  at  HhH  tfoaa 
is  gi^en  in  Guizot's  Memoim: 


^^^jKxiiXbivii  seemed  uneasy  i 
people  who  are  in  want  both 
the  highways,  and  in  the  to 
was  the  same  appearance  of 
the  same  visible  impoverish 
many  more  women  and  chih 
oonscripts,  sadly  on  the  man 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  j 
was  such  pablic  apathy  seen  ii 
national  anxiety,  or  malcontei 
an  extent  from  all  action,  or 
avow  their  master  while  remaii 
his  purposes.    It  was  a  nation  c 
who  had  lost  all  habit  of  taking 
in  their  own  lot,  and  knew  no 
they  were  to  desire  or  to  dread 
in  which  their  liberty  and  nati< 
stake. ' ' 
Those      at       fc  P«''-  -'•*^  "^ 
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be  intoroqiled  belween  Paris,  bloekftded  by  tine 
anemj,  and  the  imperial  haadqaartem,  ^My  dear 
fellow/'  replied  Napolew^  *^if  the  enemy  readi  the 
gates  of  Paris  there  is  do  mote  empiie.*^ 

When  the  Emperor  reached  OhaIoDS*8nr-Mamev 
the  sitoation  was  the  re?erse  of  eneonraging.  The 
new  oonsoripts  received  him  with  blaek  leoks,  and 
from  their  ranks  arose  eries  of  ^^Down  with  war- 
tazesl"  **Does  yoor  Majesty  bring  teinfoiee- 
mentsf**  was  the  pointed  qaestion  of  the  marshals 
as  they  gathered  aroand  him.  ^'No,  there  wMo 
none  to  bring/*  replied  the  Emperor.  Of  imme* 
diately  available  forces,  there  were  bnt  40,000  men 
wherewith  to  o{qpose  820,000  allies. 

Napoleon  sent  instant  orders  to  treat  for  terms  to  ^.^^^ 
Canlaincourt,  his  rejected  peace  eommisBioner,  then 
detained  at  the  advance  oo^xMits  of  the  enemy's 
army.  **We  are  waiting  for  Lord  Oastlereagh,'^  was 
the  reply  transmitted  from  Mettemioh  to  Oonlaia* 
conrt  Napoleon,  finding  himsdf  thus  pat  off,  re- 
solved to  exact  a  better  hearing  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  It  was  at  this  downward  torn  of  his  career 
that  Napoleon's  military  g^nins  shone  forth  in  new 
splendor. 

While  the  allied  armies  were  movii^  esntaonsly 
f<Nrward  in  expectation  of  a  speedy  termination  oC 
lioetilities  by  the  new  peace  ocMnmissionem  eonveo* 
ing  at  Ohatilloa,  Napoleon  soddenly  pounced  on 
Blflcher's  Pmastan  corps  at  Brienne.  Though  ofSf^ 
matched  in  nam  bets.  Napoleon  maMMmod  Ms 
ioroes  so  skilfully  over  this  ground,  fiuniMar  to  kimg« 
from  the  days  of  his  early  miUtnry  sdmili^g  at 


^   ,   ,     xuus  reinforced  they  adva 
K-Ahidre     ^i^j^j,^^   ^j^^  ^b^j.g    engaged 

superior  forces  that  the  Enr. 

with  heavy  losses.     Seventy 

«{  left  sticking  in  the  mud.    Co 

lion  of  Schwarzenberg's  mi 
within  striking  distance,  Bl 
with  atmost  haste  over  wide 
poleon  profited  by  the  scattei 
mies  to  deliver  one  telling  bk 
he  caught  the  Prussians  far  in 
brifibmt" '  allies  and  threw  them  oS  theii 

rally 

sion.     Then  he  fell  upon  the 
fievatObampcaabert;  next  up 
at  Montmirail ;  then  upon  the 
under  York  at  Chateau  Thierr 

to  the  reunited  columns  of  Bl 

* 

All  were  overthrown  in  turn, 
much  bv  th«  '^^'    '"  -'  *"  • 
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proved  the  lull  by  driving  the  AoBtriaiui  ander 
Bubna  into  Switzerland. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Troyea,  Schwanseii* 
berg  advised  a  general  retreat.  Blficher  alone  would  ^^.^^^ 
have  none  of  it  In  defiance  of  the  oommaoder-in-  ^ggj^^. 
chief's  directions  he  poshed  his  oolamn,  and  uniting 
with  Baelow  and  Winzingerode  on  the  Mame,  at- 
tacked Napoleon's  dwindling  army  at  Laon.  The 
first  day's  engagement  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle. 
The  French  rested  on  the  battlefield.  After  dark 
York's  division  turned  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks 
and  burst  in  upon  the  French  with  a  wild  night  at- 
tack. Everything  was  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  thet^^ 
French  bivouac  was  stampeded.  An  artillery  park 
of  forty -six  guns  was  captured.  At  the  news  of  this 
brilliant  success  Schwarzenberg  stopped  his  retro- 
grade manoeuvres  and  advanced  once  more  far  into 
the  interior.  Napoleon  gathered  his  demoralized 
forces  for  a  supreme  effort,  and  on  March  SO,  made 
a  bold  dash  for  the  enemy's  position  at  Arois-sur* 
Aube.  Schwarzenberg,  stronger  as  he  was  by  his 
overpowering  numbers  and  superior  artillery,  stood 
his  ground  with  unwonted  resolution.  Rve  times 
in  succession  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  led  his 
troops  to  the  assault  against  Napoleon's  centre,  but 
at  nightfall  neither  side  had  gained  much  advan- 
tage. 

While  things  stood  thus  in  the  field,  Ihe  peace 
plenipotentiaries  were  deliberating  at  Chatillon* 
Mettemich  and  Castlereagh,  as  the  lepresentatiTea 
ci  Austria  and  England,  which  held  the  balance  of 
power,  were  the  guiding  spirits.    Stein  stood  for  a 
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united  Germany.  Wilheltn  von  Hamboldt  spoke 
^i^fo^  for  Prussia.  Basumovski  and  tbe  vengefnl  Coni* 
can  Pozzo  di  Borgo  represented  fiassia,  thoogh  the 
Czar  was  always  near  enough  to  make  his  presence 
felt  at  crucial  moments.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Southey  wrote  his  famous  ode: 

SoQthey*s  Who  counsels  peace  at  this  QXHDentODB  hoar* 

When  Grod  hath  gfveD  deliTerance  to  the  oppveaa'd. 

And  to  tbo  iajured  ponreit 

Who  couDflolfl  peace,  whea  Vengeanoe  like  a  flood 

Rolls  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  represa'd; 

When  innocent  Mood 

From  the  four  cornorii  of  the  world  oriaa  oat 

For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head; 

V/hcii  Freedom  hath  her  holy  banner  spread 

O^er  ull  nutioos,  now  In  one  Jnst  oauae 

United;  when  with  one  sublime  accord 

Europe  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorr*d. 

And  Loyalty  and  Faith  and  Ancient  Lawa 

Follow  tlie  avenging  sword  1 

Woo,  woo  to  England !  woe  and  eudlaas  ahamey 

If  this  horoio  land, 

FoJso  to  her  fec-tlings  and  unspotted  &ine. 

Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand  I 

Woe  to  the  world,  if  Bonaparte's  throne 

Bo  suffered  tstill  to  stand  I 

For  by  what  niim;\s  slmll  Right  and  Wrong  be  known,  •  • 

WImt  new  and  courtly  phrases  must  we  feign 

For  Faldohooil,  Murder,  and  all  monstroua  crimes. 

If  tbuL  pctildiouB  Corsican  maintain 

Siill  his  detested  reign. 

An  i  Franco,  who  yeania  even  now  to  break  her  cfaaiiig 

Beneath  his  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan? 

No  I  by  iho  innumerable  dead 

Wl.ose  blood  hath  for  his  lust  of  power  been  ahadv 

Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone; 

That  poaco  which  Death  and  Judgment  can  bestow, 

Tliat  peace  be  Bonaparte's  .  •  that  akmol 

For  sooner  Rhall  the  Kthiop  change  his  sMn, 
Or  from  tlio  Leopard  sliall  her  spots 
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Than  this  num  cliaiige  hit  old  flagitiont  heart 

Haye  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weighed. 

And  there  found  wanting? — On  the  etage  of  blood 

F6remoet  the  resolute  adyentorer  stood; 

And  when,  by  many  a  batUe  woo. 

He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown, 

Oorbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  swajr. 

Then,  lilce  Octavius  in  old  time, 

Fair  name  might  he  haye  handed  down» 

Efbcing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 

Fool  I  should  he  oast  away  that  bright  renown! 

F60II  the  redemption  proffer'd  should  be  lose  I 

When  Heayen  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  tbat  the  wagr 

To  Good  and  Eyil  lay 
Before  him,  which  to  choose. 

But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  all  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nuiat. 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  yerier  tyrant  cant 

Bold  man  and  bad. 
Remorseless,  godless,  full  of  fraud  and  lies^ 
And  bUcIc  with  murders  and  with  perjutiei^ 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad; 
Ho  law  but  his  ovm  headstrong  will  he  kneWt 

No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart. 

From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew. 

And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties* 

All  holy  laws,  all  natural  obaritisa. 

O  France  I  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  swaj 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  suooeeding  times; 

Bapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  haye  mari^'d  thy  wa^. 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  U  on  thoe,  Franoe!  from  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  Heayen ;  all  lands  hftye  erM 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head ; 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France  I  lor  wheresoe*«r 

In  peace  or  war  thy  banner  hath  been  spread^ 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  follow 'd  there: 

The  Uving  and  the  dead 

Ory  out  alike  against  thee!    They  who  bear, 

Grouching  beneath  its  wei^^t,  thine  Iron  yoka^ 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  seorei  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng 

Whose  slaughtered  spirits  day  and  light  invoka 
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The  everlBBtlag  Judge  of  right  mad  WRmg; 
How  long,  O  Lord  I  Holj  and  Juet»  how  long  I 


Odo  man  hath  been  ior  ten  kwg  wretohed  years 
Tiie  oauae  of  all  (hla  blood  and  all  Iheae  toan; 

Ooe  man  in  this  moat  awful  point  ol  lime 
Draws  ou  thy  danger,  as  he  eaused  khy  ciimeu 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event. 

For  DOW  whole  Europe  oomes  against  tbse  bent; 

Hca  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  mukms  know; 

Wiso  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intend 

The  People  and  the  Prinees,  with  one  mind, 

From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  loe: 

One  act  of  Justice,  one  atoning  blow. 

One  execrable  head  laid  low. 

Even  yet,  0  France!  averts  thy  punishment: 

Opon  thine  oyoal  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind; 

Tnke  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind! 

Sou  they  need  not  have  feared.  Napoleon's  rep» 
roHeiitative,  Gaulainconrt,  oat  off  as  he  was  from 
quick  communication  with  bis  master,  was  playing 
a  losing  game.  From*  the  heat  of  battle,  the  Em- 
poror  sent  him  contradictory  or  vague  instractiona 
hwSuc?"**  ^^'^^  ^^^^^'  **Mctternich'8  proposals  are  absurd.  He 
^*°°^  thinks  he  can  lead  Europe  by  the  nose.  Matters 
must  bo  decided  immediately.  Accept  the  allies' 
terms  if  they  are  acceptable;  in  the  oontraty  case, 
wc  run  the  risk  of  battle  and  even  of  the  loss  of 
Paris  with  all  that  may  result  therefrom.  You 
ought  to  know  how  to  decide." 

Coulaincourt  was  scarcely  the  man  to  take  such 
rc:'ponsibility.  The  allies'  terms  grew  more  and 
m(.ro  exacting  as  they  penetrated  further  into 
Franco.  Metternich  was  always  pressing  Ooakin* 
court  court  to  yield  now  or  lose  all.  Whenever  Mapoleon 
won  a  battle,  on  the  other  hand,  be  despatched 
couriers  to  Coulaincourt  urging  him  to  stand  firm. 
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All  Caulaincourt's  remonstrances  broke  themselves 
against  the  fixed  resolve  of  Alexander  to  wipe  out 
the  humiliation  of  Moscow  by  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris.  In  this  resolution  the  Czar  was  strengthened 
by  the  impetuous  Bliicher  and  the  ardent  aspira- 
tions of  the  Bourbon  princes,  now  drawn  to  France 
as  vultures  are  to  carrion.  In  their  behalf  Talley- 
rand at  Paris  was  turning  the  situation  to  account. 
He  advised  the  Empress  to  await  her  fate  in  Paris. 
Napoleon,  feeling  the  last  supports  of  the  throne 
fail  him,  sent  an  indignant  protest  to  his  brother 
Joseph: 

•*I  write  to  you  frankly;  if  Talleyrand  gives  s^ch  .p^jj^^j^^j^ 
advice,  it  is  an  act  of  treason  implying  conspiracy.  J^^ 
I  repeat  to  you,  have  no  trust  in  that  man!    For  six- 
teen years  I  have  had  experience  of  him,  and  have 
even  shown  favor  for  him;  but  he  is  certainly  the 
greatest  enemy  of  our  house  now  that  fortune  has 
for   some   time   abandoned   it.     I  see  that  fear  is 
turning  all  the  heads  in  Paris.     As  for  my  opinion, 
I  should  prefer  that  ray  son's  throat  be  cut  rather 
than  ever  see  him  brought  up  at  Vienna  as  an  Aus- 
trian prince;  and  my  opinion  of  the  Empress  is  so 
good  that  I  believe  she  is  also  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  as  far  as  a  wife  and  mother  can  be  so.     iNapoieoo 
never  saw  Andromache  on  the  stage  without  pitying 
the  lot  of  Astyanax." 

The  dragging  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  de- 
cided turn  on  the  first  day  of  March  at  Chaumont, 
when  the  allies  accepted  Lord  Castlereagh's  draft 
of  a  treaty  for  mutual  defence  and  oflfence.  The 
four  great  powers,  England,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  bound  themselves  together  for  a  period  of 
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ter.  Tho  Duo  d'AngoaMme  entered  BomtoettA  in 
triumph.  The  restoration  of  the  Bonri^onn  was  peo- 
obimed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  anid  iMetamn- 
ticms  from  the  merohante  and  wine-growen  lof  Bor- 
deaox,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the^CJonlineatal 
blockade.  Baring  lighted  snoh  fivebnuidaall  afwind 
Napoleon,  the  allies,  on  March  26,  bcBan  ^heir^eint 
advance  on  Paris. 

By  noon  on  the  fint  day  they  oTerteok  the  ide- 
Inched  colnmns  of  Marmont  and  -Hortier,  ooTeriag 
the  Paris  road  at  SommesaoBS.  Both  oommaDds  ^S£f!!i!^ 
were  completely  orerwhelmed,  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  General  Pacthod  -  a  corps  of  NationaLduavda 
was  cut  to  pieces.  Napoleon,  about  the  aame  !tima^ 
was  fighting  bet?reen  Troyes  and  Araia.  Winaitt- 
gerode's  Oossacks  made  a  dash  for  Napolsoa**  head* 
quarters.  The  Emperor's  horse  was  shot  under  idm, 
and  his  Polish  lancers  had  to  rally  around  jiim  ini  a 
square.  Ney  was  fighting  a  losing  fight  atHGhoaod- 
Farcy,  and  General  Friant  in  Tain  aaerifiosd  .the^.,^!^ 
Imperial  Guards.  Oaulainoourt,  at  lUa  •junatnie, 
rejoined  the  Umperor,  fresh  from  his  fntifta  paaae 
negotiations. 

You  did  wall  to  retun,*'  said  .Napnlaau, 
I>eath  is  preferable  to  what  thej  oAeaed.  ^9lm 
are  old  enough  soldiers  to  have  mo  fear  «of  daatli. 
But  you  shall  see  something  worth  wiiilB/*' 

*^  Your  Majesty  has  no  doubt  oihar  leaouoea  that 
we  are  not  aware  of  7"  asked  Oenapal  Behastiani, 

Napoleon  motioned  toward  the  fight  .agiiig  all 
unmnd  them  and  said:  ^'NoHuag 'nase  Hha  da  ka- 
tore  your  eyes. 


II 


— ^  txyjuit^a  ana  priests,  and  \ 
Btroyed  the  Revolution  I" 

The  Emperor  resolved  on 
of  taking  the  enemy  on  the  n 
so  powerful  a  diversion  as  to 
KapoieoQ   Paris.    It  was  too  late.    By  tl 

em  off 

the  forces  operating  around  h 
cavalry  the  allies  were  alreadj 
him  on  their  way  to  Paris, 
skiroiished  at  the  very  gates 
mont  and    Mortier    were  gal 
Ouards  for  a  last  defence  of 
artillery,  and  half  the  Natioi 
armed.    Some  one  proposed  tc 
on  the  streets  or  to  throw  pa 
windows.    ^^Why,  that  is  a  r< 
defence  I"  objected  General  Sa 
certainly  not      »  that.      What 
say?"    A  d<       lin    it  nf  oa. 
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beig,  aDd  Barelay  de  Tolly.  Mannont  and  HortMT 
had  S9,000  men,  not  quite  90,000  of  whom  W€ea 
vegalar  troops.  Their  resistanoe  was  lo  be  oonflned 
to  a  pitohed  battle  before  the  ootioi  walL  The 
heights  of  Montmartre  and  the  Barritoe  dn  TrAnSi 
with  the  plateau  of  BomainiriUey  were  the  poiBtaof 
attack.  On  the  morning  of  Maich  80,  the  fight  be- 
gan in  the  suburbe.  The  plateau  of  BomaiDYiUa 
was  ee?eral  times  taken  and  retaken.  The  Priaoa 
of  Wurtemberg  carried  the  bridge  of  Ohafenlon 
against  the  National  Guards  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Belfort  School.  Bliicher*s  Prussians  stormed  the 
Montmartre.  At  the  Barridre  du  Trftne  the  stu* 
dents  of  the  Polytechnic  School  held  thmr  giouud 
under  heavy  artillery  fire.  Marshal  ICortier  was 
fighting,  sword  in  hand,  at  Yillettei  when  General 
Dejean,  who  bad  got  through  the  enemy's  lines,  aa* 
nounced  to  him  the  Emperor*s  approach.  At  the 
same  time  an  order  arriyed  from  Joseph's  headquar* 
ten  beyond  Montmartre:  **If  M.  le  Marshal Duede 
Bagusa  and  M.  le  Marshal  Duo  de  Trerisa  eaniiot 
hold  their  ground,  they  are  hereby  authoriBed  to 
eater  into  pourparlers  with  the  Prince  of  Bchwanseii* 
berg  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  now  before  the 
walls.*'  Mortier  sent  a  flag  to  request  an  aranstioe. 
The  request  was  refused:  **It  depends  on  Ate  oiar- 
shab,"  said  Schwarzenbarg,  **to  put  a  atop  to  this 
butobery.**  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Firencli  forest 
all  around  Paris  capitulated.  They  were  permitted 
to  wiliidraw  with  all  thdr  arms.  **And  what  trf 
Paris?''  they  asked  of  Marshal  Marmont  as  lie  cane 
out  ci  his  house  on  the  Bue  ParadiB*Poissonlte,  Ub 
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** Where  is  the  army?"  asked  Mapoleon« 
•*Sire,  it  is  coming  behind/' 
**And  the  enemy?" 
'*At  the  gates  of  Paria.** 
•*  And  who  holds  Paris  if " 
•*Nobody,  it  is  evacuated.'* 
''What!  evacuated/    And  my  son,  my  wife,  the 
government,  where  are  they?" 
"On  the  Loire,  Sire." 
''On  the  Loire!  who  sent  them  there?** 
**Sire,  it  was  said  to  be  by  your  ordr—  " 


''My  orders  I    Where  is  King  Joseph,  and  Glarlce,  broken  ta 
and  Marmont,  and  Mortier?" 

"Sire,  we  did  not  see  King  Joseph  or  the  Duke  of 
Feitre;  the  marshals  did  all  that  it  was  possible  f<Mr 
men  to  do.  A  defence  was  made  in  evevy  part,  and 
the  National  Gaards  fought  like  soldiers.  We  bad 
nothing,  not  even  cannon  1  Ah  I  Sire,  had  yoa  bill 
been  there  I" 

"I  cannot  be  everywhere.  Joseph  lost  S^n,  and 
now  he  is  losing  me  France  I  And  Olarke,  loo;  if  I 
had  believed  that  poor  Bovigo,  who  always  kepi  tell- 
ing me  that  he  was  a  coward  and  tndtorl  Bat  we 
must  go  there  at  oncel    My  carriage,  Oanlaiiieoartr* 

The  officers  threw  themselres  before  tiie  flhttperor, 
to  stop  him  as  he  proceeded  to  walk  aloDg  the  road. 

"It  is  impossible,  Sirel  Itistoolalel  TlMteisa 
capitulation  I  The  infantry  is  behind  os,  aid  will 
presently  reach  us." 

Some  of  the  detachments  were  alresdj  eoming  in 
sight  Napoleon  let  himself  fall  bj  tlM  roadside 
and  hid  his  face.    It  was  the  end  of  his  empire,  sod 
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face  blackened  with  gunpowder.  '^Paris  ia  none  of 
my  business.  1  am  only  a  corps  oommander,  and 
I  have  saved  my  corps.  I  fall  back  on  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  join  the  Emperor."  Talleyrand  alone  re- 
mained to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Paris.  To  the 
French  aide-de-camp  who  sought  out  the  allied  mon- 
archs  at  Cliatoau  Bondy,  the  Czar  said  reassuringly: 
'*It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  the  least  harm  to  the 
town  of  Paris.  It  is  not  upon  the  French  nation 
that  we  are  waging  war,  but  upon  Napoleon." 
*'And  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  his  ambition," 
added  the  King  of  Prussia. 
©?acuiifced  Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  March  81,  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  regular  soldiery.  It 
was  entered  by  120,000  of  the  allied  troops.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  found  to  be  in  too  ragged  a 
condition  to  share  in  the  triumphal  march.  As  the 
Cossacks  rode  tlirough  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  a 
profusion  of  white  lilies  was  showered  upon  them. 
Napoleon,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  come  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  allies  as  far  as  Yilleneuve-rAroheyecque. 
When  he  learned  of  the  defeat  of  his  marshals  at 
F&reChampenoise  his  troops  were  driven  onward  in 
forced  marches.  Failing  to  catch  up  with  his  ene- 
mies at  Yilleneiive,  the  Emperor  could  no  longer 
suppress  his  impatience,  and  threw  himself  into  a 
NaooiooD  carriage.  lie  flew  toward  Pai'is.  At  Fromentain, 
too  lata  about  midnight,  the  postilion  drew  up  his  foaming 
horses  at  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  "Who 
goes  there?"  called  the  Emperor.  General  Belliard 
rode  to  the  carriage  step.  He  has  left  this  record  of 
what  i>asscd  Ix^tween  them: 
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** Where  iB  the  army?"  asked  Mapoleon« 

**Sire,  it  is  coming  behind/' 

**And  the  enemy?" 

''At  the  gates  of  Paris." 

*' And  who  holds  Paris?" 

•*Nobody,  it  is  evacuated.'* 

*'WhatI  evacuated?  And  my  son,  my  wife,  the 
government,  where  are  they?" 

"On  the  Loire,  Sire." 

''On  the  Loire!  who  sent  them  there?'* 

"Sire,  it  was  said  to  be  by  your  orders." 

"My  ordersl    Where  is  King  Joseph,  and  Olarke,  broinnto 
and  Marmont,  and  Mortier?" 

"Sire,  we  did  not  see  King  Joseph  or  the  Duke  of 
Feitre;  the  marshals  did  all  that  it  was  possible  f<Mr 
men  to  do.  A  defence  was  made  in  erery  part,  aod 
the  National  Gaards  fought  like  soldiers.  We  bad 
nothing,  not  even  cannon  1  Ah  I  Sire,  had  yon  bill 
been  there  I" 

"I  cannot  be  everywhere.  Joseph  lost  S^n,  and 
now  he  is  losing  me  France  I  And  daite,  loo;  if  I 
had  believed  that  poor  Bovigo,  who  always  kepi  tell- 
ing me  that  he  was  a  coward  and  traitorl  But  we 
must  go  there  at  oncel    My  oarriage,  Oaulaineoartr* 

The  officers  threw  themselres  before  tiie  Bmperori 
to  stop  him  as  he  proceeded  to  walk  along  the  road. 

"It  is  impossible,  Sirel  Itistoolatel  TlMteisa 
capitulation!  The  infantry  is  behind  oe,  aid  will 
presently  reach  us.** 

Some  of  the  detachments  were  already  eoming  in 
sight  Napoleon  let  himself  fall  by  iim  iwdsidtt 
and  hid  his  face.    It  was  the  end  of  his  empire,  and 
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be  felt  himself  oace  more  reduced  to  the  nmk  of  an 
adventurer. 

After  the  fall  of  Paris,  Napoleoa  renudned  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  awaiting  developmentB.  The  aoldien 
and  officers  of  the  line  still  stood  ready  to  fight,  bnt 
the  marshals  and  general  officers  were  utterly  weaiy. 
They  insisted  on  giving  ap  the  straggle.  Bven  Key 
turned  from  his  master.  Yielding  to  their  preaaorei 
Napoleon  sent  Gaulaincourt  to  Paris  with  a  formal 

S^^ted^'^  abdication  in  favor  of  his  infant  son.  Gaalainoonrt 
was  informed  that  only  an  anconditional  abdication 
would  be  accepted.  The  Emperor  convened  hia  mar- 
shals. They  were  obd  urate.  Marshal  Marmont  drew 
oS  his  whole  Sixth  Army  Corps.  At  length,  on 
April  11,  Napoleon  signed  an  act  sarrendering  tiie 
throne  of  France  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  empty  title  of  Emperor  with 
an  annuity  of  two  million  francs.  Furthermore,  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  bodyguard  of  one  thooaand 
men  wherewith  to  retire  to  Elba,  one  of  the  Tuscan 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Parma  and  Pla- 
ce ntia  were  reserved  as  the  dowry  of  Marie  Loniae 

jwmhiM  ^°^  ^^^  King  of  Home.  Ex-Empress  Josephine  re- 
tained an  annual  income  of  one  nullion  francs.  She 
only  enjoyed  it  for  a  few  weeks,  as  her  death  came 
within  a  month. 

Before  leaving  France,  Napoleon  tried  to  poison 
himself,  but  failed.  Next  day  he  took  leaye  of  the 
remaining  members  of  his  Old  Guard,  kissing  their 
colonel  and  their  flag.  Then  he  departed,  under  a 
Kussian  escort,  to  embark  for  Elba  on  the  British 
cruiser  ** Undaunted."    On  the  way  he  had  to  die- 
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guise  himself  in  an  Austrian  uniform  to  escape  the 
insults  of  the  populace.     On  May  80,  he  stepped ^^JSaba" 
ashore  at  Porto  Ferrajo  and  received  the  homage  of 
the  island  population  of  Elba. 

With  Napoleon  out  of  the  way  the  question  arose 
what  was  to  be  done  with  France?  The  Austrian 
Emperor  would  have  liked  a  Begency  under  Marie 
Louise.  Bernadotte  had  high  hopes  of  assuming 
charge.  Alexander  showed  himself  not  averse  to  a 
return  of  republican  rule.  The  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  at  first  excited  scant  enthusiasm 
except  among  themselves.  At  the  advent  of  the 
Count  of  Artois,  some  weeks  previous,  neither  the 
Austrian  nor  the  Bussian  commanding  generals 
would  give  him  official  recognition.  Wellington 
would  not  receive  the  Due  d'Angouldme  at  his 
headquarters.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst:  **The 
only  opinion  I  can  form  is  this:  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
left  France.  They  are  all  but  unknown  here.  In 
proposing  a  sovereign  in  place  of  Napoleon  it  mat- 
ters little  to  Frenchmen  whether  he  be  a  prince  of 
Bourbon  or  of  any  other  royal  family.'* 

Talleyrand  was  the  man  who  most  keenly  recog- 
nized the  expediency  of  recalling  a  prince  of  French  cooffloeiiic 

olftliBs  Id 

blood  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  France.  As 
he  put  it:  ''The  Bepublic  is  an  impossibility;  the 
Regency  or  Bernadotte  means  nothing  but  perpet- 
ual intriguea  The  Bourbons  alone  represent  a 
principle." 

Talleyrand  was  pre-eminently  the  man  of  the  hoar. 
Ah  the  only  remaining  officer  of  the  Begencyi  and 
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an  old  aristocrat  of  France  as  well,  he  had  the  imme- 
diate entree  to  the  sessions  of  the  allied  soveretgiu 
and  their  conncillors.     Trained  diplomat  that  he 
,j^«^^j  wa?,  he  knew  how  to  cope  with  the  wiles  of  Mette^ 
totiiofore  j^j^i^  ^^^  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  no  less  than  with  the  more 

blunt  proposals  of  Oastlereagh  and  Humboldt,  in 
his  capacity  as  Vice-President  of  the  Vrench  Senate, 
Talleyrand  convened  some  thirty  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  With  their  help  he 
hnstily  drafted  a  new  constitution,  which,  as  he 
phrased  it,  ^^restored  to  France  her  rightfal  king- 
Prince  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  de  Bonrbon.**  On 
tlic  fourth  day  of  May  the  new  king  appeared  in 

i^ouis  Pari^.  He  soon  showed  that  he  preferred  to  rest  his 
claim  to  the  throne  on  the  ^'diyine  right  of  kings/' 
never  relinquished  by  him  or  his  house.  He  was 
recognized  by  the  royalists  as  Louis  XVTII.,  King 
of  France  and  Navarre.      Ten  days  later,   Prince 

Fwdinand  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Asturias  re-entered  Madrid  in 

Vn.  re- 

gJJSSr  triumph,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain.  On 
May  20,  Prince  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  returned 
to  his  capital;  Turin.  Bemadotte  and  Marat,  the 
two  upstait  ruicrs  of  Sweden  and  Naples,  strove  to 
make  sur^  of  their  doubtful  thrones  by  absolute  ad- 
B«nM^  hesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Bemadotte  bad 
Swaieo  improved  the  last  interval  by  wresting  Norway  from 
Denmark  with  the  help  of  a  Russian  army  ocnps. 

On  May  27,  the  draft  of  the  new  French  ooDBtitG- 
tion,  known  as  the  Charta,  was  submitted  to  Louis 
XVIII.  It  was  signed  by  him  on  compubion  only 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Three  days  later  the  Treatj 
of  Paris  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France 
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aad  of  all  the  great  powers.  France  got  off  very 
lightly,  thanks  to  the  generous  spirit  of  Alexander 
and  the  ascendency  over  him  gained  by  Talleyrand. 
In  vain  did  old  Blucher  vent  his  wrath  against  the 
''qaill  drivers/'  as  he  called  all  diplomats.  France 
was  allowed  to  retain  her  limits  of  1792,  and  got 
some  slight  additions  of  territory  besides.  Nearly 
all  the  French  colonies,  captured  by  Great  Britain,  ctuuigM  in 
were  restored  to  France.  Alsace-Lorraine,  wrested  *^^ 
from  Germany  under  Louis  XIV.,  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  France.  No  money  indemnity  whatever  was 
exacted.  Even  the  French  prisoners  still  held  in 
Germany  had  to  be  sent  back  to  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  German  people.  Of  the  rich  spoils 
plundered  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany,  none 
were  returned  but  the  bronze  horses  taken  from 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  Berlin  and  some  priceless 
manuscripts  of  the  Library  of  Vienna.  By  other 
clauses  of  the  treaty  the  navigation  on  the  Bhine 
was  made  free.  Switzerland  was  declared  indepen- 
dent. Holland  was  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Italy  and  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  in  both  countries,  were  rearranged 
as  clusters  of  independent  principalities. 

This  arrangement,  while  it  satisfied  the  princes 
who  profited  by  it,  or  such  simple  loyal  people  as 
the  Tyrolese,  deeply  outraged  the  growing  feeling 
for  national  unity,  which  had  arisen  in  Germany  KatkNuu 
and  Italy.  Englishmen,  and  the  lovers  of  freedom  outmcwi 
throughout  the  world,  took  it  hard  to  see  the  old 
sea-going  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  brought 
absolutely  under  Hapsburg  rule.     Poland  and  Fin- 
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Soothej, 


EDgland,  Lord  Wellington  was  raised  to  a  duke- 
dom, and  had  his  annuity  increased  by  Parliament. 
Aobert  Southey  was  made  Poet  Laureate — the  bestir 
of  his  kind  since  the  laureateship  of  Ben  Jonson  in 
Elizabethan  times.  He  set  himself  to  work  at  once 
on  an  elaborate  prose  *^ History  of  the  Peninsular 
War."  Of  his  work  as  poet  laureate,  little  has  out- 
lived his  day  but  the  exquisite  lines  of  his  '*Odeoa 
the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  Spain 
and  France,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Continental 
blockade,  left  England  free  to  put  more  vigor  into 
her  war  with  the  United  States.  The  blockade  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  was  made  more  stringent.  Ad- 
miral Cockburn,  by  his  relentless  raids  along  the 
shores  from  Long  Island  to  Charleston,  inspired  ^P'T^J^JK*** 
prehension  and  resentment  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Fourteen  thousand 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  Wellington  were 
sent  into  Canada.  The  American  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  lay  idle  until  February  1,  when 
2,000  troops  were  sent  to  Sackett's  Harbor  and  4,000 
to  Plattsburgh.  Wilkinson  was  retired  in  March  and 
Lsard  took  his  place.  The  British  at  that  time  haa 
control  of  Lake  Erie.  Early  in  May  a  British  force  BHtish 
destroyed  the  American  base  of  supplies  near  Os-^"^^^ 
wego  in  northwestern  New  York. 

In  June,  General  Brown  with  a  force  of  nearly 
5,000  American  troops  marched  to  York  in  Canada. 
Having  seized  Fort  Erie,  he  hastened  on  to  Chip- 
pewa,  where  he  found  a  strong  force  of  British. 
vTcneral    fiiall,    the    British    commander,   drew    up 
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ia  three  columnfl  on  Chippewa  Flun.  Seott  had 
ordered  a  general  parade,  *^to  keep  the  mon  in 
breath."  When  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  re- 
ported  to  him  he  advanced  his  men  aoroea  a  bndge 
dividing  the  two  forces,  and  formed  th^m  in  eol- 
umns  on  the  other  side.  Thomson^a  battery  of 
twel^e-poanders  on  the  right  opened  fire.  The  ar- 
tillery fire  was  so  well  directed  that  the  Britiak  ool- 
amns  were  unable  to  withstand  it  Daring  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  infantiy  that  followed  the 
British  columns  broke  and  withdrew.  Biall*8  losses 
were  615,  while  those  of  the  Americans  were  800. 

On  J  uly  24,  the  American  force  under  Brown  in 
Canada  encamped  on  the  field  of  Chippewa.  When 
the  American  forces  marched  to  Lnndy'a  Lane,  a 
mile  below  Niagara  Falls,  the  British  followed. 
The  two  armies  camped  but  three  miles  apart. 
Biall  was  joined  by  Drnmmond  with  816  men. 
Scott  advanced  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  British, 
and  deployed  in  line  of  battle  as  soon  as  a  hostile 
Battle  of  force  was  sighted.  Lundy's  Lane,  at  right  angles 
Lano  with  the  river,  ran  close  behind  the  British  position. 
The  American  attack  was  delivered  on  the  British 
left.  An  American  battalion  under  Jessnp  opened 
a  wedge  and  let  Scott's  main  column  through  Into 
the  British  rear.  General  Biall  himself  was  taken 
captive.  From  seven  until  nine  in  the  evening 
Scott's  brigade  clung  to  the  British  left  and  centre, 
and  at  last  ceased  firing  when  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  The  order  was  then  given  to  Bipley's 
brigade  to  capture  the  British  guns.  Miller,  the 
ofiicer  in  command  of  the  American  vangnaidi  as 
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the  order  was  repeated  to  Him,  replied:  '"I'll  try, 
air."  The  21st  Kegiment  of  American  iniantry 
silently  advanced  under  cover  of  the  darknesB,'  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  carried  the  guns  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  Behind  the  guns  was  massed  a  force  of 
2,600  British  soldiers  For  twenty  minutes  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  was  carried  on,  but  at  last  the  Britiah 
fell  back.  Their  guns  were  turned  on  th^n  from  the 
hilltops.  The  British  reformed  under  this  artillery 
fire  for  a  night  attack.  The  two  lines  were  engaged 
along  their  whole  length  at  cloee  quarters.  Alter 
half  an  hour  of  such  fighting  the  British  retreated 
again,  but  three  times  more  were  called  upon  to  re- 
capture their  guns.  The  battle  ceased  late  in  the 
night  from  sheer  exhaustion  on  both  sides.  The 
American  losses  were  858,  those  of  the  English  878. 
Both  Generals  Brown  and  Scott,  on  the  American 
side,  were  severely  wounded.  Next  day  the  Ameri- 
cans  retired  to  Fort  Erie,  leaving  the  captured  bat- 
teries  behind  them. 

On  August  18,  Fort  Erie,  held  by  2,000  Ameri-  Brittoh 
cans,  was  assaulted  by  a  force  of  8,400  British.  The^<^ 
attack  failed.  The  British  casualties  were  780,  as 
against  84  of  the  garrison.  A  month  later  Gteneral 
Porter  took  the  chief  blockhouse  by  assault,  and, 
spiking  the  guns,  blew  up  the  powder  magazine. 
The  first  American  battery  remained  untaken.  Gen- 
eral Drummond  thereupon  retired  with  the  whole  of 
the  British  forces.  Thus  ended  the  indecisive  opera- 
tions along  the  northern  border. 

In  August,  General  Boss  with  8,600  men,  fresh 
from  their  victories  against  the  French,  arrived  in 
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the  District,   could  marshal 
British  column  of  4,000,    no 
was  offered.     Instead  of  sen 
the  flotilla  of  gunboats  lyic 
modore    Barney   was    orders 
and  retreat. 

After  great  confusion  withii 
ton  a  force  of  2,500  men,  wii 
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ina:rohed  beyond  the  confines 
formation  that  the  British  wen 
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President  Madison,  Colonel  '. 
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routed  at       .  .  •    •      . 

Biadeos-    Amcncan  infantry  gave  way  a 
scurried  out  of  danger.    The 
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he  felt  himself  once  more  redaoed  to  the  rank  of  an 
adventurer. 

After  the  fall  of  Paris,  Napoleoa  remained  at  Pon- 
tainebleaa  awaiting  developments.  The  aoldien 
and  officers  of  the  line  still  stood  ready  to  fight,  bat 
the  marshals  and  general  officers  were  utterly  weary. 
They  insisted  on  giving  np  the  straggle.  Bven  Key 
turned  from  his  master.  Yielding  to  their  pressorei 
Napoleon  sent  Caulaincoort  to  Paris  with  a  formal 
ex^S^^  abdication  in  favor  of  his  infant  son.    Oaalainooort 


Napoleon^s 
abdic 


was  informed  that  only  an  anconditional  abdication 
would  be  accepted.  The  Emperor  convened  hia  mar- 
shals. They  were  obd  orate.  Marshal  Marmont  drew 
off  his  whole  Sixth  Army  Oorps.  At  length,  on 
April  11,  Napoleon  signed  an  act  sarrendering  the 
throne  of  France  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  empty  title  of  Emperor  with 
an  annuity  of  two  million  francs.  Furthermore,  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  bodyguard  of  one  thoaaand 
men  wherewith  to  retire  to  Elba,  one  of  the  Taacan 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  were  reserved  as  the  dowry  of  Marie  Looiae 
j^uL  ^°^  ^^^  ^ing  of  Bome.  Ex-Empress  Josephine  re- 
tained an  annual  income  of  one  nullion  franca.  She 
only  enjoyed  it  for  a  few  weeks,  as  her  death  came 
within  a  month. 

Before  leaving  France,  Napoleon  tried  to  poison 
himself,  but  failed.  Next  day  he  took  leave  of  the 
remaining  members  of  his  Old  Ouard,  kissing  their 
colonel  and  their  flag.  Then  he  departed,  nnder  a 
Kussian  escort,  to  embark  for  Elba  on  the  British 
cruiser  ''Undaunted."    On  the  way  he  had  to  dia- 
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guise  himself  in  an  Austrian  uniform  to  escape  the 
insults  of  the  populace.    On  May  80|  he  stepped  £ 
ashore  at  Porto  Ferrajo  and  received  the  homage  of 
the  island  population  of  Elba. 

With  Napoleon  out  of  the  way  the  question  arose 
what  was  to  be  done  with  France  ?  The  Austrian 
Emperor  would  have  liked  a  B^^ncj  under  Marie 
Louise.  Bernadotte  had  high  hopes  of  assuming 
charge.  Alexander  showed  himself  not  averse  to  a 
return  of  republican  rule.  The  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  at  first  excited  scant  enthusiasm 
except  among  themselves.  At  the  advent  of  the 
Count  of  Artois,  some  weeks  previous,  neither  the 
Austrian  nor  the  Bussian  commanding  generals 
would  give  him  official  recognition.  Wellington 
would  not  receive  the  Due  d'Angouldme  at  his 
headquarters.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst:  **The 
only  opinion  £  can  form  is  this:  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
left  France.  They  are  all  but  unknown  here.  In 
proposing  a  sovereign  in  place  of  Napoleon  it  mat- 
ters little  to  Frenchmen  whether  he  be  a  prinoe  of 
Bourbon  or  of  any  other  royal  family/' 

Talleyrand  was  the  man  who  most  keenly  recog- 
nized the  expediency  of  recalling  a  prince  of  French 
blood  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  France*  As 
he  put  it:  ''The  Republic  is  an  impossibility;  the 
Begency  or  Bernadotte  means  nothing  but  perpet- 
ual intrigaea  The  Bourbons  alone  represent  a 
principle.*' 

Talleyrand  was  pre-eminently  the  man  of  the  hour. 
As  the  only  remaining  officer  of  the  Begenoyi  and 
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aad  of  all  the  great  powers.  France  got  off  very 
lightly,  thanks  to  the  generous  spirit  of  Alexander 
and  the  ascendency  over  him  gained  by  Talleyrand. 
In  vain  did  old  Bliicher  vent  his  wrath  against  the 
''qaill  drivers/'  as  he  called  all  diplomats.  France 
was  allowed  to  retain  her  limits  of  1792,  and  got 
some  slight  additions  of  territory  besides.  Nearly 
all  the  French  colonies,  captured  by  Great  Britain,  ciuuigM  m 
were  restored  to  France.  Alsace-Lorraine,  wrested  ^^^ 
from  Germany  under  Louis  XIV.,  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  France.  No  money  indemnity  whatever  was 
exacted.  Even  the  French  prisoners  still  held  in 
Germany  had  to  be  sent  back  to  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  German  people.  Of  the  rich  spoils 
plundered  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany,  none 
were  returned  but  the  bronze  horses  taken  from 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  Berlin  and  some  priceless 
manuscripts  of  the  Library  of  Vienna.  By  other 
clauses  of  the  treaty  the  navigation  on  the  Rhine 
was  made  free.  Switzerland  was  declared  indepen- 
dent. Holland  was  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Italy  and  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  in  both  countries,  were  rearranged 
as  clusters  of  independent  principalities. 

This  arrangement,  while  it  satisfied  the  princes 
who  profited  by  it,  or  such  simple  loyal  people  as 
the  Tyrolese,  deeply  outraged  the  growing  feeling 
for  national  unity,  which  had  arisen  in  Germany  NatkNua 
and  Italy.  Englishmen,  and  the  lovers  of  freedom  outncwt 
throughout  the  world,  took  it  hard  to  see  the  old 
sea-going  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  brought 
absolutely  under  Hapsburg  rule.     Poland  and  Fin- 


elected    Prince    Chriatiai 
King    of    Norway.      Wh( 

Revolt  of    ^^^   members   formed   a 
^''""^^    chanted  in  chorus:    ''Un 
Dover  falls.**     England 
Norway  under  blockade, 
border.     It  was  to  adjast 
that  the  lepresentativeB  « 
mined  to  conyoke  with^ 
European  congress  at  "S 
the  settlement  ot  all  ve: 
committed. 

A  period  of  uiiiyersal 
the  festivities  of  Paris,  Ei 
King  of  Prussia  visited  £ 

Redoing  ^'^  oloaded  only  by  th 
In  Enj^d  |j.^jj^  the  oontinned  insat 

and  from  the  open  raptv 
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Englaad,  Lord  Wellington  was  raised  to  a  duke- 
dom, and  had  his  aanuitj  increased  by  Parliament. 
JBobert  Southey  was  made  Poet  Laureate — the  bestpo^**'^' 
of  his  kind  since  the  laureateship  of  Ben  Jonson  in 
Elizabethan  times.  He  set  himself  to  work  at  onoe 
on  an  elaborate  prose  **  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War."  Of  his  work  as  poet  laureate,  little  has  out- 
lived his  day  but  the  exquisite  lines  of  his  ''Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  Spain 
and  France,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Continental 
blockade,  left  England  free  to  put  more  vigor  into 
her  war  with  the  United  States.  The  blockade  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  was  made  more  stringent.  Ad- 
miral Cockburn,  by  his  relentless  raids  along  the 
shores  from  Long  Island  to  Charleston,  inspired  *^P' ''^JJg^'" 
prehension  and  resentment  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Fourteen  thousand 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  Wellington  were 
sent  into  Canada.  The  American  army,  under  Gen* 
eral  Wilkinson,  lay  idle  until  February  1,  when 
2,000  troops  were  sent  to  Sackett's  Harbor  and  4,000 
to  Plattsburgh.  Wilkinson  was  retired  in  March  and 
Izard  took  his  place.  The  British  at  that  time  haa 
control  of  Lake  Erie.  Early  in  May  a  British  force  BHtWi 
destroyed  the  American  base  of  supplies  near  Os-^^"***^ 
wego  in  northwestern  New  York. 

In  June,  General  Brown  with  a  force  of  nearly 
6,000  American  troops  marched  to  York  in  Canada. 
Having  seized  Fort  Erie,  he  hastened  on  to  Chip- 
pewa, where  he  found  a  strong  force  of  British* 
o^eneral    Kiall,    the    British    commander,   drew    up 


Liiiery  nre  was  so  well  dii 
umns  'vViTO  unable  to  witl 
vance  of  the  American  i 
British  columns  broke  an( 
were  615,  while  those  of  t 
On  July  24,  the  Amerii 
Canada  encamped  on  the  : 
the  American  forces  mar 
mile  below  Niagara  Fall 
The   two   armies    campe( 
Biall   was   joined  by  Bi 
Scott  advanced  in  the  hopt 
and  deployed  in  line  of  b; 
Battle  of    force  was  sighted.     Lund 
Lane        with  the  rivcr,  ran  dose  be 
The  American  attack  was 
left.    An  American  battal 
a  we        and  let  Scott's  n 
;     tiah  w  ao«^»-i 
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Ihe  order  was  repeated  to  Himy  replied:  **I'I1  try, 
air."  The  21st  Kegimeat  of  American  infantry 
silently  advanced  under  cover  of  the  darknesB/  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  carried  the  guns  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Behind  the  guns  was  massed  a  force  of 
2,600  British  soldiers  For  twenty  minutes  a  hand- 
to-hand  light  was  carried  on,  but  at  last  the  British 
fell  back.  Their  guns  were  turned  on  them  from  the 
hilltops.  The  British  reformed  under  this  artillery 
fire  for  a  night  attack.  The  two  lines  were  engaged 
along  their  whole  length  at  close  quarters.  After 
half  an  hour  of  such  fighting  the  British  retreated 
again,  but  three  times  more  were  called  upon  to  re- 
capture their  guns.  The  battle  ceased  late  in  the 
night  from  sheer  exhaustion  on  both  sides.  The 
American  losses  were  858,  those  of  the  English  878. 
Both  Generals  Brown  and  Scott,  on  the  American 
side,  were  severely  wounded.  Next  day  the  Ameri- 
cans retired  to  Fort  Erie,  leaving  the  captured  bat- 
teries behind  them. 

On  August  18,  Fort  Erie,  held  by  2,000  Ameri- British 
cans,  was  assaulted  by  a  force  of  8,400  British.  The^^***^ 
attack  failed.  The  British  casualties  were  780,  aa 
against  84  of  the  garrison.  A  month  later  General 
Porter  took  the  chief  blockhouse  by  assaull,  and, 
spiking  the  guns,  blew  up  the  powder  magazine. 
The  first  American  battery  remained  untaken.  Gen- 
eral Drummond  thereupon  retired  with  the  whole  of 
the  British  forces.  Thus  ended  the  indecisive  opera- 
tions along  the  northern  border. 

In  August,  General  Boss  with  8,600  men,  fresh 
from  their  victories  against  the  French,  arrived  in 
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the  District,  could  inarfihi 
British  column  of  4,000, 
was  offered.  Instead  of  g 
the  flotilla  of  gunboats  I 
modore  Barney  was  ord( 
and  retreat. 

After  great  confusion  wil 
ton  a  force  of  2,500  men, 
was  brought  together  by 
inarched  beyond  the  confii 
formation  that  the  British  v 
burg  the  American  columi 
President  Madison,  Colonc 
Armstrong,  the  Secretary  < 
der^s  column  at  the  first  enc 
Amerioona  ^^  the  bridge  of  Bladensbu 
BiadeDn.  Amcncan  infantry  gave  wa 
scurried  out  of  danger.     1 
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modore  Barney  and  Captain  Miller,  liis  aeeond  ia 
command,  liad  been  shot  did  the  marines  surrender. 
The  British  poshed  on  to  Washington  after  the  re> 
treating  American  army.  *'The  Baoe  of  Bladens- 
burg,"  as  the  battle  was  satirically  called,  and  the 
undignified  exploits  of  the  President  and  his  Cabi* 
net,  who  took  to  the  woods,  were  a  bitter  pill  'orngt^ 
the  American  patriots  of  those  days.  As  Judge ''*'^'*^ 
Cranch,  an  eye- witness  of  the  invasion  of  Washiiq^- 
ton,  wrote  in  a  letter:  **A  wound  has  been  inflicted 
which  age  will  not  cure;  and  a  scar  has  been  left 
which  time  will  scarcely  efface.** 

Before  abandoning  Washington,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Nayy,  Jones,  ordered  the  Government  Navy 
Yard  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  loss  in  ships  and  stores 
was  enormous.  The  British  on  entering  the  town 
followed  suit  by  burning  the  White  Hoose,  the  un- 
finished structure  of  the  Gapitol,  with  the  books  and 
archives  of  the  Congressional  Library.  One  of  the 
traditions  of  the  day  is  that  Admiral  Oockbum, 
barsting  into  the  halls  of  Gongress,  leaped  upon  the 
Speaker^s  chair  and  shouted:  **Shall  this  harbor  of 
Yankee  democracy  be  bnrned?  All  for  it  will  say 
'Ay.'  The  ays  have  it.  Light  upl'*  The  build- cspitoi 
ing  went  up  in  flames.  Two  days  afterward  theBntiah 
British  marched  to  Marlboro,  twenty-flve  miles 
away.  President  Madison  returned  to  the  Capital 
on  horseback,  but  finding  the  White  Honse  in  ashes 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  joined  his  wife  in  the  eoim* 
try.  Driven  by  false  alarms  they  took  refuge  in  tiie 
woods.  The  adventures  of  Secretary  Monroe  were 
searcely  less  mortifying.    He  had  passed  the  night 


The  British  fleet  bombarc 
the  land  forces  were  to  mo 
tacks  were  repulsed.  D 
Francis  S.  Key,  who  had 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  ohti 
„  _  could  see  the  Stars  and  S 

Fort 

h^mbSI^Sed^o^^^U  from  the  deck 
The  British  commander  I 
American  garrison  could  n 
tb&t  Baltimore  would  sur 
dawn  Key  was  up  to  wat 
American  flag.  When  he 
wrote  the  famous  song  wl 
America's  national  anthems 

J,    ,g  "Oh,  aay,  can  you  see,  by  the  daw; 

stouzas  What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  t] 

Whose  broad  slripes  aDd  bright  st 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  \ 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bo 
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"Confllanoe,"  a  86-gYin  ship,  two  sloops  with  10  guiui 
asefay  and  tivelye  gunboats.  The  Amerioan  shipa, 
under  Maodonongh,  oompriaed  the  *  ^Saratoga,"  with 
MO  men  and  26  guns;  the  ''Bagle,"  20  gans;  '"fi- 
conderaga,"  17  guns;  ^'Preble/'  7  gnns,  and  ten 
gunboats,  in  all  86  guns  against  90.  PreToet,  in 
oommand  of  the  approaching  British  land  forces, 
reached  the  Saranao  Biver,  and  saw  the  ridges  be- 
yond sormounted  with  formidable  works  and  the 
Ameriean  flotilla  at  anchor. 

Od  September  11,  the  British  fleet  hove  in  sight 
PreroB  t  ordered  a  general  assault.  The  *  *  Conflance,  * ' 
under  Captain  Downie,  sailed  in  and  tried  to  range  ftgj*<>^ 
alongside  of  the  •'Saratoga."  The  first  British  broad- ^"^•*"*^ 
side  disabled  ooe-flfth  of  the  ''Saratoga*s*'  crew. 
Oaptain  Downie  was  killed.  After  a  two  honra' 
flght  the  American  squadron  was  on  the  point  of 
capture,  but  Macdonongh  wound  ship  and  raked  the 
'^Conflance's"  decks  with  one  gun  after  another. 
The  '^Oonflanoe"  soon  struck  her  colors,  and  three 
other  British  ships  followed  sait.  Only  the  light 
draught  gunboats  escaped.  The  British  attack  by 
land  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  news  of  the 
defeat  caused  great  mortification  in  England.  Isard 
retarued  to  Sackett's  Harbor  late  in  September,  and 
in  October  went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  American  privateer  **G«neral  Armstrong,** 
oommanded  by  Oaptain  Samuel  Beid,  put  into  the 
harbor  of  Fayal  in  the  Asores  about  the  middle 
of  September.  Her  armament  consisted  of  right 
9-pounders  and  one  long  gun,  with  a  crew  of  ninety 
men.    A  British  squadron,  bound  for  Jaipaiea  to 
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joia  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane's  naval  expedi- 
tion against  New  Orleans,  halted  at  Fayal  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  The  British  squadron  consisted  of  three 
vessels:  the  flagship  ''Piantagenet,"  74  guns,  Cap- 
tain  Robert  Floyd;  the  frigate  ''Beta,"  88  guns, 
Captain  Philip  Somerville,  and  the  brig  ^*C&ma- 
tion,"  18  guns,  Captain  Gheorge  Bentham.  These 
vessels  were  manned  by  2,000  men. 
Fayai°'  ^^  entering  Fayal  harbor.  Captain  Floyd  sighted 
the  Yankee  privateer  and  distributed  his  ships 
around  her  so  that  escape  was  impossible.  Though 
he  was  in  the  waters  of  Portugal,  a  neutral  power, 
Captain  Beid  put  his  ship  nearer  shore,  with  springs 
on  her  cables  and  boarding  nets.  At  eight  o*clock 
a  number  of  boats  were  lowered  from  the  British 
men-of-war,  and  filled  with  armed  men.  The  ac- 
counts in  regard  to  the  boats  are  conflicting.  An 
English  eye-witness  of  the  affair  has  reported  that 
there  were  fourteen  boats  with  about  forty  men  each. 
The  ''Carnation''  came  within  shot  of  the  privateer 
to  prevent  escape.  At  midnight  all  the  boats  rowed 
close  for  the  attack.  Three  boats  were  sunk  by  the 
American  long  gun  as  they  approached.  The 
others  lay  alongside,  and  the  boarding  nets  were 
hacked  to  pieces.  The  British  sailors  clambered 
over  the  bow  and  stern,  shouting  ^'No  quarter.*' 
They  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  English  lieu- 
tenant who  led  the  expedition  was  the  first  man 
killed.  Only  two  boats  managed  to  get  back  with 
Fortugueae '^  liaudful  of  men.  Early  next  morning  the  Portu- 
prote»i  guese  Governor  sent  a  peremptory  request  to  Cap- 
tain Floyd  to  stop  hostilities  in  the  harbor.    Captain 
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Floyd  replied  that  he  would  do  as  he  chose,  and  that 
if  be  were  hindered  he  would  treat  Fayal  as  a  hostile 
port.  The  American  captain  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Before  close  of  day  the  British  ships  closed  in  on 
the  ''General  Armstrong"  and  poured  their  broad- 
sides into  her.  The  privateersmen  replied  in  kind, 
and  soon  disabled  the  ** Carnation.'*  Yet  the  fight 
could  have  only  one  end.  The  British  had  three  a  pincJty 
vessels  against  one  smaller  than  their  smallest,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  against  nine,  two  thousand 
men  against  ninety.  Captain  Beid,  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, scuttled  his  ship,  and  pulled  for  the  shore. 
By  the  time  the  British  reached  the  **General  Arm- 
strong'* she  was  beyond  hope.  So  they  set  her  afire 
and  she  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Captain  Beid 
seized  a  stone  fortress  ashore  and  dared  the  British 
to  follow.  They  did  not  come.  The  **Camation*' 
was  damaged  so  badly,  and  all  the  British  ships  had 
lost  so  many  men,  that  the  British  squadron  had  to 
pat  back  to  England  to  refit,  delaying  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane's  expedition.  As  a  result,  that  admiral 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  four  days  after  Jackson 
reached  there. 
The  affair  in  the   harbor  of  Fayal  resulted  in  a 

DipkNDaMo 

long  diplomatic  correspondence.  President  Madi- j^^taain*- 
son  took  steps  to  compel  Portugal  to  insist  upon 
the  inviolability  of  her  neutral  ports.  He  also 
claimed  indemnity,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  an 
award,  but  later  Louis  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred  as  arbiter,  reversed  the  award.  Great 
Britain  apologized  to  Portugal  for  the  act  of  Captain 
Floyd  in  attacking  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  port 
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The  stirring  fight  at  Vayal  inqnred  JuneB  Jef- 
frey Boche  to  write  tiie  ballad,  the  opening  lines  of 
whioh  are: 

jl^l^i^  "TeU  the  story  to  your  voos 

baUMt  Of  the  gallwit  daj»  ol  yota^ 

When  the  brig  of  aeren  guns 

Fbught  the  fleet  of  seven  sooia. 
From  the  set  of  sub  till  mors. 
Through  the  long  September  vHfjbJIr^ 
muety  men  against  two  thonsandt 
And  the  ninety  won  Cfae  igfat,— 
In  the  harbor  of  Aiyal  in  the  AanmLV 


Military  movemeats  in  the  South  attraeted 
attention,  though  they  were  scarcely  leas  importnnl. 
The  hope  of  obtaining  the  Floridaa  had  eneoviraged 
the  Southern  States  to  enter  into  the  war.  The 
President  had  expected  Oongress  to  approTe  the 
seizure  of  Spanish  Florida*  Andrew  Jackson,  as 
the  most  prominent  military  man  in  the  South,  was 
appointed  major-general  of  militia.  He  wrote:  "If 
the  government  so  orders,  I  will  rejoice  at  the  op* 
portunity  of  placing  the  Amwican  eagle  on  the  nun- 
parts  of  Mobile,  Peusacola  and  St  AugnstiDe.*' 
While  Madison  aud  Monroe  raised  no  objection  to 
seizing  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  Oongress 
was  reluctant  to  act  At  last  a  bill  was  signed 
authorizing  the  seizure  of  western  Florida  and  the 
pcDHocoia  occupation  of  Mobile.  Pensacola  was  oaptnrad. 
This  was  the  only  gain  of  territory  made  dariiig 
the  war. 

A  particularly  atrocious  Indian  masaaore  at  Fort 
Mims  in  southern  Alabama  was  avenged  by  Ganeml 
Jackson  in  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  whioh 
800  Greeks  were  slain.     Not  only  the  power  of  the 
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Creeks  was  broken  at   Horseshoe   Bend,   but  the 
power  of  the  red  men  east  of  the  Mississippi.     At 


BaUteof 


Tehapecathe  the  long  straggle  for  the  poesesBioii 
of  the  western  world  was  ended  by  the  sanender  of 
Weathersford.  It  was  plain  even  to  the  Indians 
that  the  continent  had  changed  owners.  Tecnmseh 
and  Weathersford  were  the  last  Indian  chieb  who 
could  style  themselves  spokesmen  of  a  sovereign 
race. 

Fort  Jackson  completed  the  line  of  forts  which 
separated  the  Indians  of  northern  Alabama  from  the 
hostile  Indians  and  their  British  allies.  Hundreds 
of  the  Indians  fled  to  the  swamps  of  Florida  after 
Holy  Ghround  was  taken.  Jackson  returned  to  Ten*  ^Sma 
nessee  after  eight  months,  and  announced  the  end  of 
the  Indian  troubles.  Peace  reigned  throughout  Mis- 
sissippi,  hitherto  uninhabitable  to  white  men. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
the  British  weighed  heavily  on  the  people  of  Kew 
England.  A  large  part  of  Maine  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Massachusetts  was  held  by  the  British. 
The  complete  ruin  of  New  England's  shipping  was 
felt  even  more  severely.  As  a  result  the  people  of 
that  section  became  more  confirmed  in  their  hostiU 
ity  to  the  war.  From  the  outset  they  had  refused 
to  put  their  State  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  Now  there  was  talk  of  separating 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Legislature  ofSS 
Massachusetts  called  for  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  New  England  States  at  Hartford  ''to 
consider  their  public  grievances."  The  story  of 
John  Henry,  a  former  British  spy,  that  plans  were 
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underfoot  to  restore  New  England  to  Britiflh  mla 
found  ready  credence  in  Washington.  Alrendj  the 
people  of  Nantucket  liad  declared  neuftimlity  and 
placed  tliemselves  undw  Britiah  pioleotioii.  FIvmI- 
dent  Madison  and  his  Ministera  grasped  eagariy  al 
the  first  overtures  for  peace  coming  from  Tgiigf«nii, 
While  the  American  war  waa  thna  drawing  to  a 
dreary  close,  the  brief  war  of  Norway  againat  8wo» 
den  came  to  an  inglcuious  end.  Before  leaving 
Paris,  the  representativea  of  the  great  powen  kad 
granted  Bemadotte's  requeat  to  urge  Norway  to  ao* 

sg^i^^  cept  the  supremacy  ot  Sweden.  The  special  envoya 
of  the  powers  arrived  in  Ohristiania  on  June  Ml 
They  brought  with  them,  besides  their  inatraotaona, 
a  letter  from  the  Danish  king  to  his  son  Ohriatiao 
Frederick,  recently  elected  King  of  Norway,  oom- 
manding  him  to  abdicate  and  return  to  Denmark 
under  pain  of  disinheritance.  Prince  Ohriattan  re* 
fused.  A  British  squadron  put  the  Norwq(ia&  eoast 
under  blockade.  The  Swedish  fleet,  under  the  per- 
sonal conmiand  of  Charles  XIII.,  took  up  a  position 
outside  of  Fredericksstad.  Insufficiently  defended, 
the  fort,  on  August  4,  was  compelled  to  aurrander. 
About  the  same  time,  the  main  Swedish  army,  under 
Gharlea  John,  crossed  the  frontier  south  of  Freder- 
iokshald.     One  division  of  it  laid  aiege  to  the  for* 

Norwegian  ^^^^^  ^^  Frcdcricksstcen,  which  waa  stanohly  da- 
fended  by  General  Ohme.  The  Norwegian  army 
was  eager  for  a  general  action;  but  the  king  ordered 
a  retreat  across  the  Glommen  Biver.  North  in  80- 
)oer,  where  Lieutonant-Colonel  Kreba  had  the  com- 
mand, the  Norwegian  forces  were  more  auoceaafal. 


reverses 
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A  Swedish  force,  under  General  Gahn,  was  defeated 
by  the  Norwegians  on  August  2,  at  Lier.  The  Nor-  TuiSSgSST 
wegians,  under  Colonel  Krebs,  afterward  attacked 
the  Swedes  at  Matrand  and  drove  them  back  across 
the  frontier.  The  battle  at  Matrand  was  the  most 
formidable  encounter  during  this  war.  General 
Gahn's  losses  were  16  officers  and  820  men.  The 
Norwegian  loss  was  140  officers  and  men.  This 
was  the  last  important  engagement  of  a  compara- 
tively bloodless  war.  At  the  Convention  of  Moss,  o'^om 
on  August  14,  the  rebellious  Danish  prince  came  to 
terms.  He  convened  the  Storthing,  or  Norwegian 
Parliament,  to  which  he  surrendered  his  claims  to 
the  crown.  This  done,  he  sailed  back  to  Denmark. 
On  October  20,  the  Storthing  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  Sweden,  and  elected  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  King  of  Norway.  The  Scandi* 
navian  union,  as  finally  agreed  on,  made  the  person 
of  the  kins^  and  his  management  of  the  foreign  affairs  scandina. 

"  "  vlan  uni02k 

of  the  country  the  only  common  bond.  Each  coun- 
try had  its  own  constitution,  diet,  and  cabinet.  In 
case  of  war,  Norway  reserved  to  its  own  diet  the 
right  of  refusing  troops  or  financial  support. 

By  the  time  the  diplomats  began  to  assemble  for 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  much  had  happened  to 
efface  the  transformations  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  England  such  important  domestic  problems  as 
the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  came  up  for  settle- 
ment. During  the  last  years  of  the  contest  with 
Napoleon,  England  by  dint  of  her  own  agricultural 
development  had  rendered  herself  independent  of 
foreign  countries  as  regarded  bread  stuffs.      Now 


-,    ,  v«^oAi.taib,   rranKiana  ia 
Parnell,  ia  favor  of  the  Cora 
Canning  in  the  opposition.    A 
by  large  majorities  in  both  H 
eBtablishing  the  sliding  soale, 
duty  on  imported  wheat  of  t^ 
when  the  prioe  should  be  gixt 
Bhding  quarter;  and  this  duty  was  to  g 
for  every  shilling  of  rise  in  t 
grain. 
In  France,  one  of  the  fbat  re 
<n  w     that  14,000  of  Napoleon 
I       )d  on  half*pay.    The  o 
t  ite  the  white  cockade  « 
color      iblems  of  the  Bevota 
ipoleon  ras  remoTed  from  the  1 
of  Honor,  iiad  his  statues  were  d 
out  the         .  dols  of  tfa 

and  1     'i  t  exiled  tn  4i«< 
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Frmnoa.  The  government's  e&Mrts  to  pnriiibift  nH 
ba jing  and  selling  on  leligioas  holidnyn  «id  Son* 
dojs  precipilitfid  n  orisiB  of  the  Oabinek  Peep 
ofiEeiiee  was  given  by  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  now 
holding  the  new  post  of  Ambassador  to  ^ranee^ 
by  his  thonghtiess  hunting  exoanionB  throogh  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  peasants.  Bverywhere  in  France 
there  were  pramonitioiis  of  that  situation  whioh  Na* 
poison's  malevolenoe  foresaw  when  ho  said:  **The 
Bourbons  may  pnt  France  at  peaoe  with  Bnrope; 
bnt  how  will  they  pnt  her  at  peace  with  them- 
selves?" 

In  Spain,  the  first  acts  of  Louis  Ferdinand  were 
to  dismiss  the  Cortes,  to  abolish  the  liberal  oonsti* 
tntion  of  1812,  and  to  re-estaWsh  the  Inquisitton.  raiete 
Prominent  Liberals  were  placed  under  anest,  and 
the  oensorship  of  the  press  was  restored.  In  the 
faoe  of  a  financial  orisis  the  olergy  and  their  lestored 
monasteries  and  church  lands  were  exempted  frcMU 
taxation.  The  soldiers,  left  unpaid,  degenerated 
into  baodittL  With  c(»nmeice  and  agriculture  all 
but  extinct,  the  country  rapidly  relapsed  to  the 
semi*barbarous  condition  of  feudal  times. 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany  similar  ohangffi  went 
into  effect  The  aged  Prioce  of  Hesse,  notoiioM  of 
old  for  the  way  he  had  farmed  out  his  aubjeots  lor 
servioe  in  foreign  warn,  abolished  all  modem  refonaa 
on  the  day  after  his  return  to  OssseL  The  Code 
Napoleon  was  set  aside,  ss  was  the  deeimal  qratsBL 
The  feudal  burdens  of  the  peasantry  were  revived. 
The  former  stato  lands  were  wrested  frmn  their  pur- 
chasers without  recompense,  and  the  iaiquitooa  class 


8ia,  imd  the  Saxoa  troopa  in 
tho  whole  corps  was  ordered 

Pruaslan 

saxo^  eral  Borstel,  the  hero  of  De 
for  refasing  to  bum  the  Sa: 
teristio  inoident  occurred  as 

lots  to  die,     A  drummer  bo 

< 

exclaiming:  *'It  was  I  that 
revolt.  I  will  be  the  first  t 
before  the  eyes  of  his  comn 
the  various  cantons  fell  to  qu 
selves  on  the  score  of  old  ten 
peasantry  took  to  arms. 
Diacord  Id      Such  were  some  of  the  aspe< 

Saxony  ^ 

tion  in  Europe  when  the  del< 
of  Vienna  began  to  assemble 
tal.  G-athered  at  the  court  of 
the  Ozar  of  Russia,  the  King 
Wurtemberg    and    Denmark, 
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denberg,  Wilhdm  foq  Hombold^  and  StoiB  with 
the  King  ol  Proflaui;  Phnoe  TaUejnmd  do  Pdri* 
gord^  the  Daka  of  Dalbecg,  and  Oowit  Alexis  da 
Hoaillas,  F^wwenting  Fimnee;  Ooonl  Loevoiliielni 
for  Sweden^  and  a  host  of  oHmt  titfed  penonagoi^ 
aent  by  Spain,  Portngal,  and  all  tbe  ndnor  Gtormaft 
and  Italian  prinoipalitieB.  Of  the  leoogniaed  pow- 
ers, only  the  Saltan  of  Torkey  and  the  United  Stataa 
were  nniepreaented.  By  way  61  baekgronnd  to  tiua 
brilliant  pictare,  Nap<4eon'a  wife  and  infant  son  oonM  iii^vkm 
be  aeen  walking  in  the  Gardens  of  Sehoenbronn. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  Oongreas  were  spent  in 
a  soooeaBion  of  magniflcent  festivities.  Kotwith* 
standing  the  flnanoial  rain  of  the  oonntry,  the  Aaa» 
trian  Sxoheqaer  direrted  earns  amounting  to>  96,000 
guldens  a  day  for  this  purpose.  Among  tbe  long- 
forgotten  records  of  these  faded  pageantries  om 
ehapter  still  stands  forth  with  the  lustre  of  imnuM^ 
tal  genius.  Ludwig  ran  Beethoven  was  ki  Viennni 
The  Bmperor  plaeed  the  great  asssmUy  room  of 
his  court  st  the  disposal  of  the  eomposer.  BeiN 
thoven  was  pririleged  to  send  out  farilationa  fai  his 
own  name  to  all  of  the  sovweigns  and  grandees  then 
in  Vienna.  To  Beethoven  the  homage  and  admirsoi] 
thua  won  came  doubly  welcomof  sinee  he  had  fary 
this  time  turned  totally  deaf,  and  had  been  Icfl  ta 
Uto  in  solituda  Among  his  oomposMoas  preaealsd 
to  the  world  at  this  period  was  the  deieriptiTa  piaae 
on  the  ''Batde  of  Yittoria.'*  He  also  assisted  at  the 
great  mais  which  Talleyrand  anmaged  to  solemniae 
the  annivarHury  of  the  exeoulioQ  of  Loais  X¥L  of 
VranasL 
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Talleyrand  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  whole 
Talleyrand  Q^j^g^^g      This   was    but    another   proof   of    his 

high  diplomatio  talents,  for  in  a  seoret  clause  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  the  allies  had  agreed  to  ezclnde 
France  from  participation  in  any  of  their  territorial 
arrangements.  Talleyrand,  who  was  well  aware  of 
this,  insisted  that  France,  too,  must  now  be  reck* 
oned  as  one  ot  the  allies,  and  in  the  end  he  oarried 
his  point  He  also  brought  it  about  that  the  Con* 
gross  met  in  open  session  and  not  behind  closed 
doors,  as  first  arranged  by  Mettemioh.  Talleyrand 
used  the  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Saxony  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  as  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  break  up  the  concert  of  the  powers. 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  agreed,  in  the  treaty  of 
Kalisch,  that  Prussia  should  yield  all  of  her  Polish 
provinces  to  Russia  and  indemnify  herself  therefor 
by  the  annexation  of  Saxony.  Already  a  Prussian 
military  government  was  administering  Saxony.  To 
this  aggrandizement  of  the  Russian  empire,  Austria 
and  England  were  opposed.  The  British  statesmen 
wanted  to  see  Poland  restored  to  her  former  inde- 
pendence, while  Austria  dreaded  to  have  Cracow 
and  other  Polish  strongholds  on  the  Austrian  fron* 
tier  pass  into  Russian  hands.  Talleyrand,  accord- 
ingly, made  the  defence  of  the  King  of  Saxony  the 
keynote  of  his  policy.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
Metternich  ^^  reared  a  fetich  of  legitimacy,  which  Mettemich 
promptly  seized  upon  as  the  best  of  means  where- 
with to  hold  together  the  patchwork  fabric  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  minor  princes  of  Germany, 
who  had  in  their  day  sided  with  France,  like  the 
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King  of  Saxony,  and  who  had  reason  to  fear  the 
growing  strength  of  Prussia,  cordially  agreed  with 
Elmperor  Francis's  sentiment:  "it  would  be  too  bad 
to  throst  an  honest  German  prince  from  his  throne." 

Talleyrand's  enthusiasm  for  legitimacy  was  re* 
gaided  by  the  Englishmen  in  Vienna  as  one  of  the 
drolleries  of  the  former  Minister  of  the  Directory. 
Talleyrand,  in  his  letters  to  Louis  XVIII. ,  ascribed 
this  British  attitude  to  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
blood  guilt  toward  Tippoo  Sahib.  Yet,  when  the 
two  northern  powers  had  been  thoroughly  isolated, 
and  France  o£Eered  to  join  her  army  to  those  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  southern  German  States,  England  feUp^otioii 
into  line.  A  rash  threat  of  war  by  Hardenbeq;  was  pSwen^^ 
followed  by  immediate  armaments  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  Hanover  and  Bavaria.  The  Czar  sent  in- 
stant orders  for  his  soldiers,  then  returning  to  fius^ 
sia,  lo  halt  in  Poland. 

With  another  European  war  in  prospect,  the  Brit> 
ish  Ministry  was  glad  to  dispose  of  the  troublesome 
war  with  America  and  its  serious  annoyances  to 
British  maritime  commerce.  The  chief  cause  for 
dispute  was  removed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  desiro  ror 
in  Council  on  the  collapse  of  the  Continental  bloek- 
ade.  Since  the  time  that  Bassia  had  ofEeied  to 
mediate,  commissioners  from  both  countries  had 
been  deliberating  at  Ghent  for  nearly  five  mouths. 
The  American  commissioners  were  John  Quincy 
Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan 
Bussell  and  Albert  Gallatin.  Gambler,  Gouldburu 
and  William  Adams  represented  Great  Britain. 
The  original  instructions  of  President  Madison  were 
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to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  forcible  impressment 
at  sea  as  a  sine  qua  nan  of  peaee.  The  disqaiet- 
ing  attitude  of  the  New  England  States  made  the 
American  government  more  tractable.  By  the  time 
the  notorious  Convention  of  Hartford  met,  and  the 
cry  of  disloyalty  was  raised,  Maditon's  Secretary  of 
SSferenoe  ^***®  was  ready  for  peace  at  any  price.  Colonel 
atGbeot    j^Q^^^'g  l^l  instruction  to  his  oommissionefB  was 

this:  **Omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment, if  found  indispensably  necessary  to  ter 
minate  the  war.''  The  American  commisaionen 
accordingly  declared  that,  *Hhe  causes  of  the  war 
having  disappeared  by  the  maritime  pacification  of 
Europe,  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  desire  to  continue  war  in  defence  of  abstract 
principles,  which  have  for  the  present  ceased  to 
s  have    any    practical    effect.*'     Both   commissions 

agreed  in  the  end  '^that  all  questions  between  the 
SSSiTqw)  ^^^  nations  should  be  left  essentially  where  they 
were  when  the  war  began."  In  fine,  nothing  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  war  beyond  the  loss  of 
lives  and  property.  On  the  day  before  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  Henry  Clay  still  stood  out,  exclaim- 
ing:  **  'Tis  a  damned  bad  treaty,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  sign  it  or  not."  But  on  the  morrow, 
— Christmas — the  treaty  was  aignedi  and  peace  was 
held  to  be  concluded* 
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THOUGH  a  peace  treaty  had  been  dniy  sigiiaA 
by  the  commiBBionera  ol  England  and  Amer 
ica,  the  news  of  this  ereDt  did  not  reach  the 
belligerents  for  aeveral  weeks.  From  Englandi  rein* 
foroements  of  6,000  men  had  been  sent  some  time 
previously  to  General  Boss,  with  orders  to  ^^seiae  the 
whole  province  of  Louisiana."  The  United  States 
had  2,878  soldiers  at  New  Orleans.  Andrew  Jaokson 
was  in  oommand.  At  that  time  the  oilj  of  New 
Orleans  contained  20,000  inhabitants,  incloding  the 
black  slaves,  who  were  greatly  in  the  majori^.  On 
December  15,  1814,  while  Jaokson  was  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  Louisiana,  the  British  strock  their  flrsl 
blow.  A  few  days  befOTS  they  had  entered  Laka 
Borgne  under  convoy  and  captnred  six  American 
gunboats.  Jackson  on  his  return  declared  martial 
law,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powefs.  The  British 
lost  no  time.  Seven  thousand  men  were  transferred 
from  their  ships  to  the  island  in  Lake  Boigne.  The 
British  line  of  advance  was  selected  six  miles  down 
the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans.  A  tarn  of  1,688 
British  soldiers  was  landed  three  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  commanded  a  point  whieh  Jaokson  SgifJw 
recognized  as  one  of  the  three  neoessary  approaehes. 
News  arrived  that  the  British  had  entered  the  near- 
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68t  plantation.  Jackson  had  8,000  men,  with  tw 
fleli  pieces,  immediately  available.  la  ti.^  imrl^ 
an  American  war  scboonw,  the  **iSarelioft|" 
wiih  one  long  12-pounder  and  BZ  IS-pcmnd 
nades.  The  British  had  no  aitUlny  bejoadtiD 
Sponnders.  The  Americans  adTmnoed  alo^g  i 
narrow  road  throogh  the  phmtaticMi.  ColoDal  Oof- 
fee,  with  732  men,  mareimd  anMod  to  wUmkik 
British  from  the  rear.  OommodonB  Ikttanoa  m 
the  ''Carolina"  opened  the  figkft  ai  aevea  latb 
evening.  A  qoarter  d  an  hoar  a&orvaid  1 
struck  the  British  ontpoeta  while  tke 
wa>  resting.  The  Americans  nuhed  in  oa  IIhbmI 
a  brisk  fight  followed.  At  the  aame  time  Ooln 
struck  the  British  flank  opposite  Hm  *'CaraliaiV 
fire.  W ithia  an  hoar  the  British  were  loteed  to 
protection  on  an  old  levea    Their 


I.* 


^  f  i 


men. 


Jackson  lost  214  of  hia  soldioaL   Bi 


monil  effect  of  the  fight  was  greater  than  the 
miliunry  resnits.    Jackson's  nert  pomtiQii  wa 
behind  an  old  dry  canal  thxee^aarteia  of  a  flubii 
leneth. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  Pakeaham  waeiasia 
mand  of  all  the  British  foieea.  Thej  aasriiBd 
6,600.  The  Americans  deepened  the  eaaal  ani  p 
np  a  parapet  behind  it.  Paksofaam  waa  niafsai' 
by  two  howitzers  and  a  mortar  from  tiia  BotiriiM 
UiuUr  the  fire  of  his  artiUery,  the  ^^Oanrfisap"  Ip* 
off  in  the  river,  had  to  be  dMuadoBed.  Esi^* 
Januarv.  the  British  attaoked  JaakaasilB  Vm^ 
heavv  artillerv  fire.  The  fire  hnnnain  aaMml  ^ 
la8ted  until  noon.    It  proved  so  dmmtn^  ^^ 
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Sritiflh  tbat  they  abuudoned  their  position  with  their 
piDB  at  ODe  o'clock.  The  Britisii  comniaDdeni  at> 
ribnted  their  defeut  to  the  AmerioaD  Bupertority  ia 
he  OBO  of  artillery. 

On  January  4,  Jackson  was  reinforced  by  2,250  Both 
MwkwoodsiDen  from  Kentucky,  mostly  unarmed. 
Pbe  English  within  a  dny  or  bo  were  also  rciu- 
orced,  bringing  tlieir  army  up  to  about  8,000.  "On 
'aouary  7,  Jackson  learned  that  a  British  force  had 
.rosBed  the  river  and  threatened  New  Orleans.  He 
oald  do  no  morp  than  put  800  of  his  Kf'ntuckianR 
ID  the  west  bank.  At  eix  in  the  morning  Pakenharu 
SDta  force  of  6,800  men  to  the  attack  in  two  col- 
imnB.  JackaoD,  with  an  extended  line  of  picked 
iflemen,  awaited  the  attack  behind  bales  of  cotton. 
Then  the  British  lines  came  within  muskct-ehot  the 
lie  that  met  them  was  ho  deadly  that  they  faltered, 
nd  after  a  few  rods  of  struggling  advance,  wavered 
nd  broke.  General  Pakenham  fell  at  the  head 
■f  his  troops,  and  General  Gibbs  was  mortally 
rounded.  A  British  column,  under  Reane,  inean-f^[J, 
rhile  marched  along  the  road  between  the  river  and 
he  levee.  The  coucenlmted  fire  from  the  whole 
Imerican  right  wrought  havoc  among  bia  troopti, 
,ad  Keane  himself  fell  wounded.  On  the  west  side, 
oo,  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  had  to  bo  re- 
lalled  from  under  fire.  Next  day,  General  Lam- 
>ert,  who  had  succeeded  Pakenham  in  command, 
wgan  preparations  for  a  hazardons  retreat.  On 
Tanuary  27,  his  tronpa  were  re-embarked.  Of  their 
otel  force  of  6,66li  lueu,  2,000  wcrv  lost.  The  touJ 
American  Iobs  war  71. 
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68t  plantation.  Jackson  had  2,000  men,  with  two 
fleld  pieces,  immediately  available.  In  tk.^  river  lay 
an  American  war  schooner,  the  '^Uaroiina,"  armed 
with  one  long  12- pounder  and  six  12«poand  euro- 
nades.  The  British  had  no  artiUexy  beyond  two 
8- pounders.  The  Americana  advanced  along  a 
narrow  road  through  the  plantation.  Colonel  (Tof- 
fee, with  732  men,  marched  axonnd  to  atlMlc  the 
British  from  the  rear.  Oommodoxe  Fatterwn  on 
the  ''Carolina"  opened  the  fight  at  aeven  in  the 
evening.  A  quarter  of  an  honr  afterward  Jaokaon 
struck  the  British  outposts  while  the  main  column 
was  resting.  The  Americans  rushed  in  on  them  and 
a  brisk  fight  followed.  At  the  same  time  Coffee 
struck  the  British  flank  opposite  the  ^'Carolina's" 
^  „  ,  fire.  Within  an  hour  the  British  were  foroed  to  seek 
S^iKiu^  protection  on  an  old  levee.  Their  easnaltiea  were 
277  men.  Jackson  lost  214  of  hia  soldienu  The 
moral  effect  of  the  fight  was  greater  than  the  aotnal 
mil  i tary  results.  Jackson's  next  position  waa  ohoeen 
behind  an  old  dry  canal  three^uarten  of  a  mile  in 
length. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  was  is  oom* 
mand  of  all  the  British  forces.  They  nombeied 
0,600.  The  Americans  deepened  the  canal  and  put 
np  a  parapet  behind  it.  Pakenham  waa  ratnfoiGed 
by  two  howitzers  and  a  mortar  from  the  Britirii  fleet 
Under  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  the  '^Carolina,**  lying 
off  in  the  river,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Bariy  in 
January,  the  British  attacked  JackB0B*8  line  with 
heavy  artillery  fire.  The  flre  became  geMtal  and 
lasted  until  noon.    It  proved  bo  diaaslRwa  to  the 
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British  that  they  abandoned  their  position  with  their 
guDs  at  one  o'clock.  The  British  commanders  at- 
tributed their  defeat  to  the  American  superiority  in 
the  use  of  artillery. 

On  January  4,  Jackson  was  reinforced  by  ''''^^^J^ 
backwoodsmen  from  Kentucky,  mostly  unarmed. 
The  English  within  a  day  or  so  were  also  rein- 
forced, bringing  their  army  up  to  about  8,000.  X)n 
January  7,  Jackson  learned  that  a  British  force  had 
crossed  the  river  and  threatened  New  Orleans.  He 
could  do  no  mor^  than  put  800  of  his  Kentuckians 
on  the  west  bank.  At  six  in  the  morning  Pakenhan^ 
sent  a  force  of  6,800  men  to  the  attack  in  ^wo  col- 
umns. Jackson,  with  an  extended  line  of  picked 
riflemen,  awaited  the  attack  behind  bales  of  cotton. 
When  the  British  lines  came  within  musket-shot  the 
fire  that  met  them  was  so  deadly  that  they  faltered, 
and  after  a  few  rods  of  struggling  advance,  wavered 
and  broke.  General  Pakenham  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  General  Gibbs  was  "^'^^^yo.ty.-* 
wounded.  A  British  column,  under  Keane,  mean-  g^^ 
while  marched  along  the  road  between  the  river  and 
the  levee.  The  concentrated  fire  from  the  whole 
American  right  wrought  havoc  among  his  troopsi 
and  Keane  himself  fell  wounded.  On  the  west  side, 
too,  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  had  to  be  re- 
called from  under  fire.  Next  day,  Gtoneral  Lam- 
bert, who  bad  succeeded  Pakenham  in  oommandi 
began  preparations  for  a  haBardous  retreat.  On 
January  27,  his  troops  were  re-embarked.  Of  their 
total  force  of  6,666  men,  2,000  were  lost  The  total 
American  loss  was  71. 
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When  the  news  of  peace  reached  New  Orbanfli 
and  was  commanicated  to  the  MwapaperB  by  M. 
Loaaillier,  member  of  the  fjooiaiana  LegiatalUfWi 
Jaokson  had  him  pat  ander  military  confliMmeiiL 
Judge  Hall,  who  iBaoed  a  writ  of  habeaa  oorpna 
for  Looailiier,  was  haled  before  a  drwn-head  cout* 
martial  en  the  charge  of  ^^abetting  and  incitiiig  mo- 
tiny.'  For  this  contempt  of  oonrti  Jadnon  aab- 
sequently  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dolIaxflL 
British  at-  General  Lambert,  after  withdrawing  from  New 
jiiSto''"  Orleans,  decided  to  attack  Mobile  in  Alabama. 
This  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  landing  of  an 
American  brigade  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Bowyer  on 
February  &  The  British  position  was  so  ill  ohosen 
that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  capitulate.  They 
surrendered  on  February  11,  while  their  fleet  with- 
drew to  the  West  Indies. 
^Mobutr      There   were  several  actions  at  sea  during  this 


period,  which  added  new  laurels  to  the  American 
navy.  Decatur,  in  the  **President|**  fought  the 
^^Endymion,"  and  reduced  her  to  a  wreck,  when, 
three  other  ships  coming  to  her  aid,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  this  overwhelming  foroe. 

The  last  two  naval  actions  of  the  war  were  no  lean 
brilliant  for  the  Americans.    These  were  the  cap- 

A.iiioricftn 

navAi  turo,  in  February,  1816,  by  the  frigate  ^Oonstitn- 
tion,"  Oaptain  Stewart,  of  two  British  Bloop0*of« 
war,  the  ''Oyane"  and  **Levant,'*  off  the  island  of 
Madeira,  and  in  March,  by  the  **Homet,*'  Oaptain 
Biddle,  of  the  brig  *'Pengain"  off  the  ooMk  of 
Brazil.  **Thus  terminated  at  sea,**  aaya  AliaoB, 
the  British  historian,  ''this  memorable  oonleati  ni 
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vhiob  the  English,  for  the  flnt  time  for  k  oentorr 
aad  a  half,  met  with  equal  antagoaiets  od  thur  own 
elemeot;  and  in  recoiiDting  which  the  British  bis- 
toriao,  at  a  loes  whether  to  admire  moat  the  devirtsd 
heroism  of  bis  owd  countrymen  or  the  gallant  bew* 
tng  of  their  antagonists,  f  eeU  almort  equally  wanned 
in  narratiDg  either  side  of  the  Btiife." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Britash  sarrcndered  at 
Mobile,  DewB  arrived  in  Kew  Tork  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  peaoo  negotiations  at  G-hent.  The  American 
Senate  nuanimously  oonSrmed  the  treaty  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  A  special  message  was  despatched  latePHoe 
on  Saturday  evening  to  Boston.  By  making  Bpeoial  ">  Amwic* 
haste  the  messenger  reached  Boston  in  thirly-tvro 
hours.  The  Boston  bells  wereaet  ringing  early  on 
Honday  morning,  and  schools  and  shops  nere  cIoBed, 
while  British  and  American  flags  were  hoisted  in 
honor  of  the  event.  Id  the  South  the  relief  was 
even  greater.  Along  the  entire  ooaet,  from  Mdne 
to  Mississippi,  the  news  of  peaoe  was  received  with 
transports  of  joy. 

Yet  peace  was  still  delayed.  lu  midsummer, 
Captain  Warrington,  in  oommand  of  the  "Peacock," 
captured  the  "Naatilus"  in  the  Stralbt  of  Sunda. 
On  the  next  day,  July  1, 18Ui,  he  learned  of  the  roti- 
Suation  of  peace;  so  he  gave  up  the  "Nautilus"  and 
eailed  for  the  United  States.  When  he  reached 
home  he  foand  that  every  omiser,  both  public  and 
private,  had  tetumed  to  port  some  time  before.  To 
Warrington,  therefore,  belonged  the  distinction  of.,^,^ 
having  fired  the  last  shot  of  the  war  between  Amor-  **"* 
•ea  and  England. 
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Peace  found  the  United  States  in  a  deplorable 
condition — trade  was  ruined,  oommeroe  gODAi  bo 
ready  money,  banks  without  credit,  and  a  general 
depression.  In  shipping  alone  it  had  ooet  America 
1,688  vessels  and  the  liyes  of  18,000  8ail<»8.  7et, 
such  were  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  the 
United  States  almost  immediately  entered  on  a 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Oottoa  roae  from 
ten  to  over  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

At  Vienna,  during  this  same  time,  the  diplomats 
of  the  allies  had  virtually  finished  their  labors.  The 
Polish  and  Saxon  difiioulties  were  settled  by  Pms- 
g^^  sia  contenting  herself  with  a  portion  of  Saxony  oh 
Eu^"'  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  while  Bussia  consented 
to  maintain  Poland  as  a  separate  province  and  re- 
linquished her  claim  to  Oracow  and  the  border  for^ 
tresses.  The  German  states  were  nnited  in  a  con- 
federacy, with  a  diet  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
each  had  two  votes.  Belgium  was  joined  to  Holland 
in  a  kingdom  to  be  ruled  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau. 
lie  agreed  to  maintain  the  great  fortress  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  its  surroundings  as  a  8trongh<dd  <»f  the 
Q  or  man  confederation.  Holland  Ukewise  had  to  re- 
linquish all  claim  to  her  colonies,  Demerara,  Eese- 
quibo,  Berbice,  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  forfeited 
to  England  during  the  years  of  war.  In  a  measure 
colonies^  shc  was  Compensated  therefor  by  England's  restcMa- 
tion  of  the  rich  island  of  Java.  The  various  ea&tons 
of  Switzerland  were  all  made  part  of  the  Swiss  ooiifed* 
eraoy  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  Pope's  dominioDB 
were  restored.  At  the  request  of  Oreat  Britain  the 
allied  powers  joined  in  a  declaration  against  tke  tntf* 
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fio  in  blaok  slaves.    There  remained  only  the  ques- 
tion of  Naples,  where  King  Marat  still  ruled  overStS 
the  former  possessions  of  the  Bourbons.    The  im-iiMioed 
Batisfaotory  drift  of  afEairs  in  France  and  Spain 
under  Bourbon  rule  left  the  representatiyes  of  the 
olher  powers  lukewarm  toward   Talleyrand's  pro* 
Bourbon  representations.      When  Mettemieh^  aent 
secret  inquiries  to  Fouch^,  his  vpj  in  Paris,  ask- 
ing what  would  happen  if  Napoleon  ahouU  take  h 
into  his  head  to  return  to  Franoe,  Foaoh6  replied: 
*' Should  a  single  r^ment  of  an  army  sent  Against 'J^^^ 
Napoleon  declare  for  him,  the  others  would  surely 
follow  the  example.    In  case  nothing  of  the  sort 
happens,  France  of  her  own  volition  will  soon  seek 
refuge  in  the  dynasty  of  Orleans." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  report  suddenly 
reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had  left  Blba.  The 
effect  of  this  startling  news  was  magical.  All  difis^ 
ences  were  sunk  in  the  common  desire  to  meet  llie 
situation.  Talleyrand,  to  be  sure,  expressed  a  eon- 
viction  that  Napoleon  would  only  eross  into  Italy, 
and  there  combine  with  Murat;  and  Wellittgton 
added  his  contemptuous  opinion  that,  **Bven  if 
Napoleon  should  venture  into  France,  he  had  aeted 
upon  false  information,  and  the  king  woold  speedily 
destroy  him." 

Others  knew  bettor.  The  sovereigns  of  Anstria^ 
Bussia  and  Prussia  had  learned  from  their  own  bil* 
tor  experience  whom  they  had  to  deal  with.  Ales* 
ander  sent  immediato  orders  to  mobilise  his  army  of 
180,000  men  in  Poland,  and  declared  that  he  wovid 
throw  all  his  resources  into  the  balance  to  ^*pnt  aa 
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end  to  these  revolts  of  Pretorian  Guards."  The 
Czar  was  the  more  aroosed,  ainoe  it  waa  he  who 
hod  saved  for  Marie  Louise  the  prinoipalitj  of 
Parma,  and  who  had  opposed  all  projecta  to  re- 
move Napoleon  from  Elba,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  given  his  imperial  word  that  he  should  be  left 
undisturbed.  ^*We  can  have  no  peace  now/'  ex- 
claimed Alexander.  ^' There  is  a  mortal  duel  be- 
tween me  and  Napoleon.  He  has  broken  his  word 
with  me.  I  am  freed  from  my  engagement  to  hinii 
and  Europe  shall  have  an  example." 

Napoleon  in  Elba  had  been  kept  well  informed  of 
the  happenings  in  France  and  at  Vienna.  For  aey- 
eral  months  all  his  old  followers  in  France  were  look- 
ing forward  to  his  return.  '^The  soldiers  plotted 
openly,"  says  the  Duke  of  Boviga,  in  his  memoirs, 
*^even  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Every  one,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Ministers,  knew  what  was  going 
on.''  Napoleon  in  Elba  rallied  about  him  his  hvorite 
veterans  as  a  bodyguard.  With  the  three  million 
francs  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  he  purohaaed  four 
coasting  vessels.    '  *  W  hen  do  we  set  out  for  France  ? ' ' 

Kapoieoii  ^^  ^^^  standing  question  of  his  officers.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  formerly  an  auditor 
in  the  French  Council  of  State,  landed  at  Porto 
Ferrajo.  On  his  own  initiative  he  had  undertaken 
the  mission  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  return.  In  ar« 
dent  words  he  informed  Napoleon  of  the  latest  aigna 
of  discontent  in  France,  and  of  the  reported  disaolu- 
„  tion  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     **Then  they  still 

«**»«•"       remember  me?"  inquired  the  Emperor.    "My  sol- 
diers have  not  forgotten  me?"    Napoleon's  resola- 
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lion  was  soon  taken.  He  despatohed  Flenry  to 
NapkHi  while  he  gare  orders  for  a  final  ball  aft 
eonrt  His  mother,  then  residing  wUh  Unit  was 
alone  informed  of  his  determinatioa.  The  old 
woman,  who  had  steadily  followed  her  son's  ooone 
with  mii^yingSy  trembled.  Then  she  kissed  him 
and  said:  **I  see  yon  cannot  remain  here.  Oo,  and 
may  Ood  protect  yonl"  On  the  night  of  the  ball, 
while  Napoleon's  mother  and  sister  diieotsd  the  les- 
tiyitiesi  the  little  garrison  was  ordered  to  macoh  to 
the  quay  for  embarkation.  At  four  in  the  moraing 
all  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  embargoed. 
The  Emperor  left  his  gnests  in  the  assembly  room 
and,  hastening  to  the  qnay,  embarked  with  900  of 
his  followers.  By  sunrise  the  little  flotilla  was 
nnder  way,  with  Napoleon  leading  <m  the  brig  **In- 
eonstant'*  As  the  ships  drifted  in  the  mioertetn 
breeee,  they  fell  in  with  a  royal  French  brig.  Ka- 
poleon  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lie  down^  and  his  ship 
sainted  with  the  flag  of  Elba— white,  stnewm  with 
bees.  The  French  captain  hailed:  *'Howis  the  Bm- 
peror?'*  **Very  well,'*  answered  the  pilot  We 
are  for  Genoa. "  ^*We  go  to  Leghorn,"  answered 
the  Frenchman,  and  so  they  parted.  Oa  Ae  morn- 
ing of  March  1,  a  landing  was  made  in  the  Bay  8t 
Jooan,  three  miles  out  of  Antibes.  The  troops  went 
ashore  with  a  cry  of  '^ViFe  rBmpeveor I"  A  detach-  |£^SS 
ment  of  guards  who  proceeded  to  Antibes  wave  not 
admitted  within  the  gate,  bat  the  inhabilants  leadity 
sold  them  prorisions  and  horses.  That  nighl  Ha- 
poleon  and  his  men  biTonacked  among  Ae  oKve 
trees  of  the  Provence.    The  naxt  day  the  ■siqpeME^ 
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Hon  was  800D  taken.  He  despatched  Flenry  to 
Naplesi  while  he  gare  orders  for  a  final  ball  aft 
oonrt.  His  mother,  then  residing  with  Unit  was 
alone  informed  of  his  determinatimu  The  old 
woman,  who  had  steadily  followed  her  son's  ooone 
with  misgivingSy  trembled.  Then  she  kissed  him 
and  said:  **I  see  yon  cannot  remain  here.  Oo,  and 
may  Ood  protect  yonl"  On  the  night  of  the  ball, 
while  Napoleon*s  mother  and  sister  diieotad  the  les- 
tivitiesi  the  little  garrison  was  ordered  to  maroh  to 
the  qnay  for  embarkation.  At  foor  in  the  moming 
all  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  embargoed. 
The  Emperor  left  his  gnests  in  the  assembly  voun 
And,  hastening  to  the  qnay,  embarked  with  900  of 
his  followers.  By  snnrise  the  little  flotilla  was 
under  way,  with  Napoleon  leading  on  the  brig  **Id- 
eonstant"  As  the  ships  drifted  in  the  onoertain 
breeze,  they  fell  in  with  a  royal  French  brig.  Ka- 
poleon  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lie  dowa^  and  his  ship 
sainted  with  the  flag  of  Elba— white,  atnewn  with 
bees.  The  French  captain  hailed:  **flowis  the  Bm- 
peror?'*  ''?ery  well,"  answered  the  pilot  We 
are  for  Oenoa."  **We  go  to  Jjeghom,'*  answered 
the  Frenchman,  and  so  they  parted.  Oa  Ae  morn- 
ing of  March  1,  a  landing  was  made  in  the  Bay  8t 
Jouan,  three  miles  out  of  Antibes.  The  troops  went 
ashore  with  a  cry  of  ^'ViFe  rBmperenr I"  A  detach- 
ment  of  guards  who  proceeded  to  Antibes  wars  not 
admitted  within  the  gate,  but  the  iahabilants  readily 
sold  them  prorisions  and  horses.  That  nighl  Nn* 
poleon  and  his  men  biTonacked  among  As  oKve 
trees  of  the  Provence.    The  nest  day  the  Eaugmm^ 
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after  a  brief  study  of  the  maps,  struck  out  aorosa 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Grenoble.  What  guns 
he  had  brought  with  him  he  left  behind  in  the  ships. 
**It  is  not  with  cannon  shots  that  I  will  win  this 
campaign,*'  he  said.  Over  muddy  roads  and  snow 
ravines  the  column  pressed  onward  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  a  day.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  fifth 
day's  march  did  the  mounted  men  riding  in  front 
come  upon  a  detachment  of  royal  soldiery  in  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Mure,  twenty  miles  south  of  Gh^noble. 
Napoleon's  Old  Guards  and  the  soldiers  wearing  the 
first         white  cockade  mingled  in  the  streets,  until  their 

bloodless 

•ncouDter  officers  Were  filled  with  apprehension  and  drew 
them  off.  The  next  morning,  as  Napoleon's  col- 
amn  advanced  on  the  road  to  Grenoble,  they  found 
the  full  regiment  drawn  up  to  block  their  passage. 
**Never  mind,  they  won't  shootl*'  said  the  country 
folk.  ** Maybe  we  have  been  deceived,"  said  Napo- 
leon to  Bertrand;  ^'but,  no  matter,  forward  T*  He 
himself  rode  forward,  and,  addressing  the  ro^^al 
troops,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice:  '^Soldiers  of  tiie 
Fifth,  do  you  recognize  me?"  "Yes,  Sire,"  said  the 
men.  "I  am  your  Little  CorporaL  What  man 
among  you  would  fire  on  me  ?  Here  is  my  breastl" 
*'Vive  rEmpereur!"  shouted  the  veterans,  and 
rushed  forward  to  press  his  hand.  Their  com- 
mander, left  alone,  saw  the  ranks  broken  and  his 
soldiers  trampling  their  white  cockades  underfoot. 
Napoleon  rode  toward  him.  **I  know  you  well, 
Monsieur   Lassard,"    he   said.     *'Who  made  vou 

A  Napo.  ' 

Sffca  lieutenant-colonel?*'  **You,  Sire/'  "And  before 
that — who    made    you    captain?'*     *^You,    Sire." 
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^'And  yoQ  wish  to  flght  against  mel"  ^^Only  be- 
cause  it  was  mj  duty."  So  saying,  he  tendered  the 
Emperor  his  sword.  Napoleon  took  it  and  pressed 
his  hand.  *^We  shall  meet  again  in  Orenoble,"  he 
said.  Then  taming  to  Bertrand  and  Drouot,  he  re* 
marked:  ^'There,  it  is  settled.  To-night  we  shall 
be  in  Grenoble,  and  in  ten  days  in  Paris." 

All  was  settled,  indeed,  and  the  famous  period  of 
the  Hundred  Dajrs  was  well  under  way.  The  Tet- 
eran  regiments  of  the  various  royal  garrisons  joined 
Napoleon's  column  in  a  body.  As  they  approached 
Orenoble,  Colonel  de  Lnb^doydre  called  out  hisTbeHun- 
regiment,  and  raising  the  es^le  of  the  seventh, 
marohed  to  meet  the  Emperor  with  flying  colon. 
Napoleon  embraced  the  young  officer  and  the  old 
flag.  **We  are  tired  of  seeing  France  humiliated/' 
explained  De  Lab^doydre;  but,  Sire,  ererything  is 
changed.  A  new  reign  must  be  inaugurated."  **I 
know  it,"  answered  the  Emperor,  **and  am  resolved 
to  do  so."  This  was  like?n8e  the  keynote  of  the 
proclamation  he  issued  after  he  entered  Grenoble  in 
triumph: 

"SoldiersI  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  voices.  lo^SSIe^ 
am  come  through  all  obstacles  and  dangers.  Yoi^ 
General,  summoned  to  the  throne  by  the  prayer  of 
the  people,  and  raised  upon  your  shields,  is  now 
restored  to  you.  Come  and  join  iiiml  Tear  down 
those  colors  which  were  proscribed  by  the  nation, 
and  which  for  twenty -five  years  all  the  enemies  of 
France  have  rallied  round  f  Display  the  tricolor 
which  you  carried  in  our  great  battles  I  Win  bock 
those  eagles  which  you  won  at  Ulm,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  and  WagramI 


will  you  be  the  liberators  of 

The  wonderful  personal  r 
captain  once  more  exerted  i1 
«!'        ti  soldiers.     The  rhapsody  of 

its  token.     In  its  most  poetic 
France  io   of  France  has  come  down 

ireozy 

lyrics  of  B^ranger.  The  wil 
soldiers  of  those  days,  ourit 
better  been  rendered  by  a 
Beinrich  Heine's  famous  soi 
diers"  that  afforded  to  Schuj 
let  his  stirring  music  hark 
strains  of  the  ''Marseillaise" 

"^The  Two  Straggling  to  France  went 

diera"  Who  were  taken  oaptiye 

Hanging  their  heads  to  hid 
Thej  croesed  the  frontie 

Twaa  then  their  egMta  wi 

When  they  learned  how 

Defeated  and  scattered  the 


'i 
I 

f 
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"What  oare  I  for  ohUdreD,  what  lor  a  wilil 
A  heavier  care  has  arisen. 
Let  them  beg  for  bread  to  keep  ap  Hfa^ 
The  Emperor,  the  Bmperor  in  priaonl 

• 

*'0h,  grant  me^  brother,  but  ooa  demandt 
When  life's  last  hours  I  number; 
Take  with  you  my  corse  to  our  natlvo  laa^ 
In  French  soil  let  me  slumber; 

**Uj  Oross  of  Honor  and  crimson  band 
Place  next  lo  my  heart  lor  a  neighboi^ 
And  put  my  carbine  in  my  hand» 
Then  buckle  on  my  SAbrel 

^*Thu8  shall  I  lie  still  to  watch  anJ  peer 
As  a  sentinel  stands  o*er  the  (oroea,^ 
Until  the  roaring  of  cannon  I  hear 
And  the  hoof-beat  of  neighing  horiie§« 

'*Then  will  my  Bmperor  ride  orer  my  graf« 
Willie  sabres  glitter  and  rsttle, 
Then  armed  to  the  teeth  shall  I  rise  from  my  gtvm 
F6r  the  Bmperor,  the  Bmperor  to  baUlat*' 

On  March  8,  Napoleon  set  oat  for  Lyons,  at  the 
head  of  seven  thousand  men  ready  to  die  in  his 
oanse.  A  semaphore  despatoh,  giving  the  news 
of  Napoleon's  landing,  reached  Paris  on  Maioh  8. 
At  first  only  the  king  was  troubled.  While  the£»to 
matter  was  kept  a  profound  seoret  in  Paris, 
the  princes  of  the  royal  house  hastened  to  Lyons, 
Bordeaux  and  La  Vend^  to  see  to  the  snny. 
Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonaldy  who  were  held  to 
have  compromised  themselves  with  Napoleon  when 
they  prepared  the  way  for  his  abdioationy  were  de* 
spatched  to  Besangon  and  Nlmes  to  take  charge 
ci  the  troops  there.  Marshal  Sonlt,  in  his  capaoi^ 
as  Minister  of  War,  issued  an  address  to  the  army 
denouncing  the  Emperor.  Mortier  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  north  of  Franoei 


Beami^oQ  and  Lyons,  were  in 
the  royal  standard.  Tlie  Cou 
of  Orleans,  and  MacdoDald  c 
sioD  either  on  the  troops  oi 
people.  They  retaroed  discoi 
on  the  12th  of  March,  took 
This  great  saoceaa  at  once  g 
the  oentre  <A  Fmnoe. 

When  Marshal  ISej  took  lei 
Taileriee,  he  kissed  his  hand  i 
bring  Bonaparte  back  in  m  i 
erre,  Htj  was  sought  out  by 
la-lav,  B  greet  admirer  of  '. 
dnoed  to  him  emisBariea  fra 
beaat  htm  with  raoh  aigamen 
voold  appeal  to  hia  warm-bi 
oomnde-in-arraa.  These  app< 
ohieftain  prored  too  much  for 
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of  March  18— down  to  whioh  timei  I  protest  my 
fidelity — ^I  received  a  proclamationi  drawn  by  Napo- 
leon, which  I  signed.  Before  reading  it  to  the 
troops,  I  sabmitted  it  to  General  Bonrmonti  who 
said  it  was  necessary  to  join  Bonaparte,  and  that 
the  Bourbons  had  committed  such  follies  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  supported.*' 

On  that  occasion  some  of  the  royalist  officers 
broke  their  swords,  saying:  **You  might  have ggQ..^ 
spared  us  that,"  but  the  bulk  of  the  army  hastened  • 
m  eager  marches  to  join  their  Emperor.  Napoleon 
received  Ney  with  open  arms.  He  cat  short  all 
Ney's  explanations,  saying:  '^Do  you  think  I  ooold 
ever  forget  Friedland?"  The  defeotioD  of  Neyi 
followed  by  that  of  the  whole  army,  opened  the 
way  to  Paris  and  drove  Louis  XVIII.  from  his 
throne. 

When  the  news  of  Ney*s  act  reached  the  capitali 
the  king  called  for  a  review  of  the  garrison  in  ParisL 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  National  Onard  respondedL 
Another  review  was  ordered  for  March  19,  and 
those  of  the  troops  that  put  in  their  appearaaoai 
consisting  largely  of  the  royal  goards,  were  diawtt 
off  to  Beauvais  on  the  other  side  of  Paris.  Tbm 
significance  of  this  manoeuvre  was  made  plain  that 
night,  when  the  king  with  his  honsehold  left  the 
Tuileries  and  drove  to  Beauvais.  Thenoe  he  tookn#jtsr 
post  to  Lisle,  and  fied  across  the  border  to  Ghent  ^^^>^ 
in  Flanders. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Fontainebleaa  on  the  ISthy 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  next  day.  He  reached  tlii 
Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.    The  mo- 
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of  the  most  delightful  of  his 

On  the  morrow  the  Emper 

to  form  a  Cabinet     Pouchy 

manded  the  portfolio  of  Foi 

persaaded  instead  to  reeamc 

of  polioe.    Oonlainooarty  tbi 

was     lade  Mimaler  of  Von 

Day    ist,  who  had  been  nnc 

Besio  BtioDy  readily  agreed  t 

Oambac^rAs,  Oarnot  and  Be 

op  the  Ooancil  of  State.     It 

to  repnblican  principles  waa 

1       threatening  attitude  ol 

»  of  royalist  riainga  i 

eonvinoed  Napoleon  tl 

>7  the  fmita  of  kk  las 

'O]  Emperor  < 

ok      the  fi        ir.    Oanlaic 
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their  OongresB  at  Tiennay  oonolnded  a  new  treaty 
OD  the  basis  of  that  of  Ohaument.  The  Cabinets  of 
Bassia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Great  Britain  engaged 
to  ** unite  their  forces  against  Bonaparte  and  his 
faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again 
troubling  the  peace  of  Europe;  they  each  agreed 
to  furnish  180,000  men  for  the  prosecution  of  tbe£ysng^ 
war;  and,  if  necessary,  to  draw  forth  their  entire 
military  force  of  every  description/'  By  a  secret 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  same  day,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  contracting  parties  should  not  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  had  effected  the  de- 
struction of  Napoleon;  and  that  England  should 
supply  the  funds.  All  the  lesser  pbwers  of  Europe 
acceded  to  these  treaties  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  ratification. 
An  international  declaration  was  issued: 


•'The  powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  §§Jp^„ 
reassembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed 
of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonapartti  and  of  his 
entry  with  an  armed  force  into  France,  owe  it  to 
their  own  dignity  and  to  the  interest  of  the  nationi 
to  make  a  solemn  announcement  of  their  sentimenii 
on  the  occasion.  In  thus  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  which 
is  attached  to  his  political  existence.  By  reappear- 
ing in  France  with  projects  of  trouble  and  over^ 
throw  be  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of 
me  laws,  and  made  it  evident,  in  the  &oe  of  the 
world,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  peace  or  truoo 
with  him.  The  powers  therefore  declare  that  Bona- 
parte has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and 
social  relations;  and  that,  as  the  general  enemy  and 
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cwDorai 


difitarber  of  the  world,  he  is  abftndiaiied  to  public 

jQBtice.*' 

The  instrument  bore  the  sigoatures  td  Metteraich, 
Talleyrand,   Wellington,   Haidenberg,  liesMliode, 

S^^  and  Loevenhielxn.  On  all  sides  thej  hega  to 
mobilize.  Even  in  Switzerland  and  Holland  the 
mihtia  were  called  to  the  frontiers. 

Napoleon  realized  thai  all  hopes  for  peaee  ware 
illusory.  Ue  himself  informed  the  reoonTened 
Chambers  of  the  coming  storm.  The  ataual  ex- 
ertions wore  made  for  defence.  The  reteraiiSi  bat 
lately  returned  from  their  imprisonmest  in  Ger- 
many and  liuBsia,  were  called  bom  their  homes. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  tmmed  ont  at  top  qiaed. 
Napoleon's  splendid  genius  for  ofganiwtioD,  now 
pat  to  the  last  strain,  appeared  at  its  best^  Within 
a  month  he  had  an  army  of  120,000  retenDs  nader 
arms.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  Jfieneh  Consti- 
tution,  the  **Acte  Additionnel,''  drawn  np  by  Ben* 
jamin  Constant,  was  breeding  trouble  at  Paris.  The 
Republicans,  feeling  themselFes  in  the  saddle,  in- 

s^ew         sisted  on  curbing  the  Emperor's  despotic  tendenoies. 

'-oimtitu  Surrounded  by  such  irreconcilables  as  Carnot,  Con* 
slant,  Lafayette,  and  his  own  brother  Lucien,  not 
to  mention  the  treacherous  Foaoh6,  Napoleon  had 
to  fight  for  every  one  of  his  measures.  When  Car- 
not tinaliy  raised  the  threat  of  oivil  war,  Napcrfeon 
!>Toke  ont;  "'See  acre,  Oarnot,  with  you  I  have  no 
need  of  disguise.  You  have  a  hard  head,  and  can 
see  through  the  shell  of  things.  Let  ns  not  sow  the 
seed  of  discord  when  the  closest  union  is  needed  to 
save  the  country)    Let  us  first  save  Franoe:  after 
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that  X  will  accede  to  eyerything."  Ckroot  gave  tef 
and  bom  that  hour  left  Hapoleon  iree  to  pamne  hie 
meaaoiea.  When  IToaohtf  wae  infomed  of  thia  at 
the  next  Oabinet  seeaiony  he  aaid  wiikimt  reaerre: 
*^It  that  man  ahonld  attempt  to  cnrb  the  Jaoobin 
principlea  we  will  overtom  him  at  onoe,  and  lor- 
eyer.'*  Napoleon,  who  knew  that  Foncfatf  had  en« 
tered  into  idationa  with  the  foyaliatB  in  the  Yen* 
dte,  and  wlio  liad  lately  been  placed  in  poaaeaBion 
of  one  of  Metternieli'a  aeeret  despatehea  to  Iboohdi 
anmmoaed  liia  Miniater  of  Poliee  beCoie  tiie  OkhimU 
and,  diadoaing  hia  tceaaon,  declared  that  he  ahonld 
be  ahot  the  next  morning.  Oamot  told  tiie  enraged  p^^i^ 
Smpeior  tluU  thia  waa  no  time  for  ahooting  cabinet 
miniateia,  and  that  anoh  meaaniea,  now*  wrndd  wom« 
promiae  him  before  the  whirfe  nation.  Miyoiaon 
yielded  with  ill  gmce.  Hia  laat  wotda  to  FooaM 
were: 

**Like  all  other  peraona  who  are  ready  to  di%  WW 
have  nothing  to  conceal  from  each  other.  If  I  bllt 
the  patriota  fall  too;  yon  will  play  yonr  game  ttl« 
if  yow  betray  me.  Yonr  parlgr  will  periah  nndor 
the  mle  of  the  Bonrbona:  I  am  yew  laat  dietotcr 
romember  thatl" 

The  first  blow  waa  prematnrely  atmidc  by  Mnrak 
On  the  laat  day  of  March  he  croaaed  the  Po  withira^ 
i0si000  Neapolitans,  and  called  npon  all  the  ItaliaBBatroin 
to  aanort  their  independenca  After  aome  indeoiaive 
enconnteiB,  the  Aastrian  generala  BeUegarde,  Bian- 
du  and  Fremont  nnited  their  foroaa,  and,  oa  April 
A,  fall  npon  hia  at  Tollentino.  Thi"  Heapoltlana 
took  to  then*   heela,  and  Mnrat  fled  to  Frai 
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Vendeans 


Louis  La  Roche  Jaquelein  \\ 
La  Vendue  and  raised  the  pe( 

revolt  leon,  in  just  alarm  at  this  m 
spatohed  a  force  of  20,000  r 
Marque  and  Travot  to  that  re 
was  disastrous  for  the  royalist 
Jaquelein  lost  his  life.  This 
At  VieDna,  in  the  meanwl 
been  i  lade  to  form  forthwith 
the  allied  forces;  the  first,  o 
trians  and  Bavariansi  to  be  s 
Bhine,  and  commanded  by  S< 
ond,  of  166,000  Prussians, 
under  Bltloher;  the  third,  of 

^»»of  English,  Hanoverians  and  '. 
Oountries,  under  Wellington 
solved  that  mil  ary  operati 
menced  early  in  June;   pre 
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JhooL  Haim  {dan  of  the  campaigiif  it  «m  erident 
UmI  tte  Brhuli  tooopft.in  Fkndem  waidd  flni  be 
exposed  to  the  shook  of  war;  and  the  Britiflli  Oabi- 
net  made  exertiooa  prc^iortionate  te  the  emeigeney. 
On  April  %  a  aienage  from  the  Prinee  Begent  for> 
mally  annonneed  to  botfi  Honaee  of  ParliamMit  Ihe 
erenta  whioh  had  reoentlj  ooeoned  in  Fxaaeei  Ihe 
meaaarea  adopted  by  tte  Ooograai  of  Vieoaa,  and 
the  aflooBiity  of  aogmenttng  the  military  and  naval 
foeoaa  of  the  kingdom.  The  anpfdiea  of  men  and 
money  reqoiaite  to  the  nnderlaking  veea  hnmadl.  yn^y^^^ 
ataly  voted  by  Pariiament;  and  in  addition  to  tfaegST^ 
enormooa  anma  whecewith  to  aappovt  her  own  naval 
and  military  estaUiahmentBy  Oreat  Britain  gmntad 
and  paid  to  the  several  allied  powem,  within  the 
year^  anfaaidies  to  the  amoont  of  more  than  eleven 
million  poanda» 

Wellington,  after  carefnl  deliberatkMi»  reaolved 
to  invade  Vranoe  directly  from  Planderai  between 
the  Maine  and  the  Oise;  bnt|  in  order  to  eoneeal  Ua 
deaign,  he  reoommended  that  the  Anatriaaa  and  Ba^ 
siana  ahoold  flmt  cross  the  Frendi  frontier  by  Befoit 
and  Haningen,  and,  when  tUa  waa  aneompMahad^ 
that  the  British  and  Pmsriaminnited  ahonld  ■«*, 
npon  Paria  by  Mens  and  Namur.  He  had  SO^OOOJm^ 
men  nnder  his  orders,  of  whom  48,000  wen  British. 
Twdve  thoasand  of  these  were  veteraoa  of  the 
Peninsnla.  The  rest  were  Dntoh*Bnlgiaas  nnder 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Bmnswioipem  nnder  their 
Dnke,  and  the  Hanoverian  Legion  nnder  Wall- 
moden.  Wellington  himaelt,  rather  ingranfcwislyt 
described  his  force  aa  an  **infamona  anny«*'    BUh 
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move- 
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him  to  meet  the  advance  of  t 
trians  from  the  other  side, 
public  affairs  in  France  durii 
leon  appointed  a  provisional  | 
his  brothers  Joseph  and  La< 
yoast,  Goalaincourty  Fouch^, 
lien,  and  Dterte.  This  done, 
on  June  12,  and  joined  the  an 

Forthwith  he  moved  his  mc 
behind  the  screening  chain  of 
gian  frontier.  Bliicher's  arm 
the  Sambre  and  Mease,  from 
Oharleroi  on  his  right.  Well 
sels.  It  was  on  Oharleroi  th 
to  direct  his  first  attack  in  th 
two  armies  apart. 

On  June  10,  Wellington  re 
which  proved  to  be  misleading 
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eount  of  the  matter  giyen  by  FoneM  in  Iiib 
fltemoini. 

That  aioh  traitor  had  promifled  to  famish  the 
British  commander  with  a  detailed  phm  of  the 
eampaigii.  WeUington  was  in  hourly  expeotation 
of  this  intelligence,  and  quietly  awaited  its  arriTaL 
Why  he  did  not  reoeiye  it,  Fouch^  thus  explains: 

''My  agents  with  Mettemich  and  Lord  Welling- £^S^ 
ton  had  prcHuised  ererything,  and  the  ISnglish  gen- 
eral at  lesst  expected  I  would  give  him  the  plan  of 
the  campaign.  I  Imew  that  Napoleon  worid  attaek 
the  British  army  on  the  16th,  or,  at  latest,  on  the 
18th,  after  having  marched  right  over  the  Prussians. 
He  had  the  greater  reason  to  expect  sueessSi  inas- 
much as  Wellington,  deceived  by  fidse  reports,  be* 
Ueved  that  the  opening  of  the  campaign  might  be 
deferred  till  the  beginning  of  July.  Kapoleon, 
therefore,  trusted  to  a  surprise,  and  I  anuged  niy 
plans  in  conformity.    On  the  day  of  his  departom, 

1  despatched  Madame  D with  notes,  written  in 

oiphor,  containing  the  whole  f^an  of  the  campaign; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  sent  such  ocdem  to  the  fron- 
tier as  would  prevent  her  reaching  Wdlington*a 
iMadquarters  until  after  the  catastiophe.  This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  British  geneiaUsmnie^ 
inactivity,  which,  at  the  time,  excited  such  nnivee- 
sal  astonishment." 

The  French  army  crossed  the  frontier  at  daybreak 
on  the  15th,  and  moved  upon  Oharleroi.  The  Frus- 
sian  force,  which  occupied  that  town,  was  diWen 
out,  and  fell  back  on  Fleurus.  Thus,  Kapoleon^a 
first  object,  that  of  taking  his  enemy  by 


toward  Fleurus  to  assail 

trating  his  army  with  all 

back  upon  Ligny.      Wei 

these  movements  at  Brass 

ISthy  and  he  immediately 

to  concentrate  at  Qaatre-I 

Blacher*8  army,  exceptin 

had  not  yet  come  up,  am 

16th,  on  the  heights  betwee 

strongly  occupied  the  vilh 

PruBBiaii    Ligny  in  front    The  posi 

The  yillages  afforded  an  < 

the  artillery,  placed  on  a  sen 

them,  commanded  the  entire 

in  the  rear,  surmounted  by 

formed  a  good  rallying  point 

Napoleon  afterward  recon 

he  attacl    I  Bliicher  first  be< 
BliiohAi-      -'^ 


position 
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for  the  distinot  purpose  of  preventing  them  from 
detaching  troops  in  aid  of  one  another.  Only,  in 
accordance  with  his  oft-tried  strategy,  he  endeav- 
ored to  crush  each  of  his  opponents  successively 
by  a  rapid  concentration  of  superior  numbers. 

In  the  fight  at  Qaatre-Bras,  in  which  the  British  §1^ 
held  their  ground,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  a 
sacrifice.  At  Ligny,  by  a  series  of  superb  manoeu-  j^. 
vres,  Napoleon  completely  routed  the  Prussians. 
They  lost  1,200  men  and  21  guns.  While  trying 
to  stem  the  onslaught  of  the  French  cavalry,  BltL- 
cher*8  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  two  succes- 
sive cavalry  charges  passed  over  his  senseless  body. 
After  nightfall  his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Nostttz,  re- 
turned to  the  battlefield  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  field  marshal  from  beneath  his  horse.  When 
Blttcher  revived  it  was  only  to  find  his  army  routed. 
A  characteristic  anecdote  is  that  when  the  surgeon 
attempted  to  rub  his  injured  leg  with  spirits,  BlUcher 
exclaimed:  *'The  stuil  is  of  no  use  taken  outside,'' 
and  drank  it  down. 

Bliicher's  second  in  command,  General  Gneisenau,  GneiM- 

'  'owl's 

saved  the  situation  by  conducting  the  retreat  north- •*»'««t 
ward.  Thus  he  brought  the  shattered  Prussian  col- 
umns once  more  in  communication  with  the  British. 
Of  the  three  Prussian  army  corps  that  had  figured 
in  the  battle,  two  were  so  speedily  rallied  at  Wavre 
that  Grouchy's  division,  later,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  British. 

The  ill  success  of  Ney's  attack  on  the  British  lines 
at  Quatre-Bras  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  fact 
that  the  army  corps  of  General  d'Erlon,  which  Na 


-u  jjiusseis  that  preceded  i 

\'-  iion  the  news  of  NaTX)leoc 

i. 

t.io  flower  of  the  British  arm 
Countess  of  Richmond's  ball 
The  Dake  of  Brans  wick  was 
the  ballroom  to  his  death. 
Thackeray,  in  his  novel  ^'Vai 
the  brilliant  scene  to  life  ag 
Tjie  Eye  of  voted  to  the  cve  d  Waterk 

Waterloo 

are  Byron's  immortal  stanzas 
''Ohilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage' 

There  was  a  eoimd  of  revelrj  bj 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gatbn 
Her  fieautjr  and  her  CSiiTal^,  am 
The  lamp  shone  o'er  (air  women 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily; 
Husic  arose  with  its  volnptiKNis  i 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  lo  ejea  whi< 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  mamagc 
But  hush  I  harkt  a  deep  sound  stnl 
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Within  a  windowed  niche  of  thai  high  hall 
Sate  firunawick^B  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  ike  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 
His  heart  more  trulj  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretchM  bis  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  oonld  quell: 
He  rudh'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  felL 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  trembUiigs  of  distresa, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  h.ar  ago 
BlushM  at  the  praise  of  their  own  lovelineM; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  suoh  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choldug  8ighfl 
Which  no*er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  gueas 
If  ever  more  should  meet  thoee  maiual  eyea. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rliet 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the  stoed» 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  datteriug  oar» 
Wont  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throngM  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — *Vrhe  foe  I    They  boaMl 
they  come  I' 


i»» 


Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  cvo  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife^ 
Tlie  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms, — ^the  daj 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  1 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o*er  it,  which  when  rent 
Tho  earth  is  coverM  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heapM  and  pent, 
III  !er  uiid  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blani' 

During  the  night  of  Jane  16,  Wellington  leaniea 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Prassians,  and  that  they  were 
'ailing  back  to  Wavre.    As  this  exposed  the  British 
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flank,  Wellington,  too,  ordered  a  retreat  thiougli 
fSSSu  Genappe,  with  orders  to  come  in  toooh  witfai  the 
FrussianB.  Throaghont  the  17th,  the  Britiah  re- 
treated, followed  closely  by  the  Freneh.  Half  way 
back  to  Brussels,  when  in  line  with  the  Proaaiana  at 
Wavre,  Wellington  halted  bis  army  near  the  Talley 
of  Waterloo. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  or  Xa  Belle  AlUanoe,  aa  it 
is  called  in  French  and  German  annala,  atratohea  not 
quite  two  milea  in  length  from  the  luunlet  cC  Hon- 
goumoDt  on  the  right,  to  the  hedge  of  La  Uaye 
Sainte  on  the  left  The  road  from  Bmatola  to 
Gharleroi  rnns  through  the  centre  of  the  fleU,  lees 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  aonth  of  the  ^dUage  of 
Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
farmhouse  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  British  army  oc- 
cupied the  crest  of  a  range  of  low  hilla  orossing  the 
highroad  at  right-angles,  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
^  ^  .^  ^  rear  of  the  farmhouse  of  La  Have  Sainte,  which 
watflrioo  adjoins  the  road  to  Gharleroi.  The  French  troops, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  were  posted  along 
a  corresponding  line  of  hills,  stretching  on  either 
side  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Allianoe.  The  sum- 
mit of  these  hills  afforded  an  excellent  poution  for 
the  French  artillery;  but  an  attack  aoroaa  theyal* 
ley  would  necessarily  be  exposed  to  a  severe  can- 
nonade from  the  British  batteriea. 

Wellington  had  stationed  General  Hill  with  7,000 
men  at  Hal,  six  miles  on  the  right,  to  cover  the 
road  from  Mons  to  Brussels.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  he  despatched  lettes  to  Louis 
XVIII.  at  Ghent,  recommending  that  monaiek  to 
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retire  to  Antwerp  on  the  enemy's  approach.  Blii- 
oher,  during  the  night  of  the  17th,  sent  word  to^^j^*" 
Wellington  that  he  would  join  him  at  Waterloo 
with  his  whole  army,  and  that  his  men  might  be 
expected  to  fall  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

Of  the  two  armies  thus  facing  each  other,  the 
French  felt  more  confident  of  victory.  The  Brit- 
ish officers  and  soldiers,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  despised  their  allies.  Wellington  himself 
ordered  his  Dutch  troops  out  of  the  line  of  battle, 
remarking  wrathfully,  *'  'Tis  the  worst  army  that weiunstoa 
ever  was  got  together.*'  Napoleon  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  English  would  give  him  a  hard  tua- 
sle.  *'The  British  infantry  are  the  very  devil  to 
fightl"  said  Foy  on  the  morning  of  the  battle;  and 
Soult,  too,  with  his  bitter  memories  of  Spain,  uttered 
a  note  of  warning:  ^'Sire,  I  know  these  English, 
they  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
before  they  lose  it."  But  Napoleon  knew  that  heS^SSSS 
hud  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  counted  es- 
pecially on  the  great  strength  of  his  artillery  and 
cavalry.  Moreover,  he  believed  Bltlcher  to  be  thor- 
oughly beaten,  and  did  not  think  that  the  Prussians 
would  prove  so  troublesome  to  Grouchy  that  he 
could  uot  count  on  the  support  of  Grouchy's  85,000 
men.  He  was  borne  up,  too,  by  a  strong  belief 
in  the  unfailing  superiority  of  his  own  military 
genius. 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  day,  after  a  wet  and  chilly 
night.  As  tlie  ground  was  still  too  soggy  for  rapid 
movements  oi  ariiUery  or  cavalry  evolutions  on  any 


uaiiip  aitclies,  could  see  the 
Icon's  martial  columns,  and 
of   the   **Marseillaise'*    waft 
wheat  fields.      When  the  r 
roar  of  a  hundred  thousaDd 
**Vive  rBmpereurl"  a  stir  n 
The  aaxiliaries  appeared  ill 
name  of  Napoleon/'  said  W 
them  before  they  have  fired  a 
Opening  of     Shortly  before  noon  the  ba 

the  battle  "^ 

artillery  fire  from  the  heights 
Immediately  Beille's  eorps,  i 
on  Hongoumont.  As  the  eo. 
slope  a  mass  of  French  tirail 
the  adjoining  wood,  and  thei 
and  garden  of  the  chateau  % 
They  were  picked  off  from  th 
11  teau,  while  the  British  Light 
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artillery  played  havoo  with  the  British  batteries. 
The  gunners  had  been  ordered  to  hold  their  fire  for 
a  general  attack.  About  two  in  the  afternooo  a 
dark  mass  was  seen  moving  in  the  woods  of  Ohain. 
The  French  officers  turned  their  glasses  on  it,  and 
expressed  a  joyful  hope  that  it  was  Groachy's 
oorps.  A  reconnoitring  party  returned  with  the 
unwelcome  news  that  they  were  Prussians.  Napo* 
leon  instantly  despatched  a  part  of  Ney's  troops  to 
hold  them  in  check,  while  he  made  haste  to  launch 
his  great  infantry  attack.  Seventy-two  guns  pro- 
pared  the  way  with  a  torrent  of  grape  shot. 
D'Brlon  with  four  divisions  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  flung  himself  against  La  Haye  Sainte  on  the 
British  left  and  drove  in  the  thin  red  line  of  Pie- 
ton's  division  which  had  already  suffered  heavy 
losses  at  Quatre-Bras.  A  Dutch-Belgian  brigade 
took  to  its  heels  and  swept  through  the  Britisli 
ranks  followed  by  their  curses.  Baring^s  Hanov^ 
rians,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  held  their  ground. 
At  last,  under  the  terrific  fire  <^  the  French  gonnen 
the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte  caught  fire,  just  ff ^  "* 
as  the  French  attack  had  spent  its  force.  Lord 
Oxbridge  with  his  cavalry  fell  upon  the  Frendi 
infantry  and  threw  them  in  disorder  before  the 
cuirassiers,  skirmishing  on  the  other  side  of  a  sand 
pit,  could  form  for  a  counter  chaige.  Picton's  in- 
fantry followed  with  a  bayonet  charge  and  r^ained 
the  crest.  There  they  were  swept  by  such  deadly 
artillery  fire  that  the  men  flung  themselves  fial  on 
their  faces.  Picton  was  killed.  ''Hard  pounding RmhT 
this,  gentlemen/'  said  Wellington,  as  he  rode  past 

XlXth  Cttnturj— Vol  1—26 
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his  prostrate  lines.  ''Let  us  see  who  will  pound  the 
hardest. ' ' 

By  this  time  the  fight  around  Hougoumont  had 
reached  a  crisis.  The  upper  story  of  the  chateau 
was  riddled  ¥rith  solid  shot  and  the  roof  caught 
fire.  From  the  blazing  windows  the  Light  Guaida 
continued  to  pour  their  unintermittent  flre,  while 
the  wounded  lying  behind  them  were  suffocated  in 
the  smoke.  Once,  the  French  broke  in  the  main 
gateway,  but  were  bayoneted  on  the  thxeahold. 
MacDonnell,  who  was  of  herculean  proportioui  with 
iiaoDon.    a  clustcr  of  his  officers,  by  sheer  force  shut  the  gate 

aell^s  feat  ''  ° 

again  in  the  face  of  the  frantic  Frenchmen.  Mer- 
cer, an  eye-witness,  declared  later  that  around  this 
spot  the  dead  were-  heaped  up  as  thick  as  on  the 
great  breach  of  Badajos. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  line 
was  held  to  be  sufficiently  shaken  by  the  prolonged 
artillery  fire,  Napoleon  meant  to  let  Ney  try  a 
cavalry  charge  en  masse.  Ney  moved  his  columns 
in  advance  of  the  Emperor's  orders. 
tteLates  Through  a  gap  of  barely  one  thousand  yards  came 
twenty-one  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  and  nineteen 
squadrons  of  lancers,  trotting  down  the  slope. 
Along  the  British  lines  sounded  the  bugle  call, 
''Prepare  to  receive  cavalry  1"  The  men  formed 
in  squares,  or,  rather,  oblongs,  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  while  the  horse  artillery  came  dashing 
up  and  unlimbered  on  the  ridge  before  them.  The 
gunners  were  ordered  to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire 
of  grape  and  canister  until  the  French  horsemen 
should  be  all  but  upon  them.     Then  they  were  to 
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mn  for  ahelter  under  the  bayoneto  ot  Ihe 
aqoare. 

At  an  even  gallop  the  French  aqoadron  oame 
thandering  up  the  dope — a  solid  front  of  flaahing,^^^ 
aworda  and  gleaming  breaat-platea.  Within  a  thon-  ^SSwl 
aand  feet  from  the  British  gnns  they  pat  spoia  to 
their  horses  and  charged  madly  forward  at  full 
apeed.  As  they  beheld  the  gnnnaca  rnnning  for 
life,  and  saw  the  smoke  drifting  oT«r  a  long  row  of 
field-pieces  standing  silent  and  deserted,  the  Freooh 
onirasaiers  became  drank  with  the  raptors  of  Tie* 
tory.  Bising  in  their  stirraps  at  mid-oareer,  thqr 
broke  into  a  hoarse  cheer.  The  fate  of  a  few  on- 
fortanate  squadrons  that  crashed  into  a  ■onJoeii  load 
traversing  the  field  was  scarcely  heeded. 

As  the  horsemen  swept  over  the  lidge  through 
the  abandoned  batteries,  they  beheld  the  doable 
line  of  British  squares.  At  the  same  timo  they  va- 
ceived  a  volley  fall  in  the  faooi  and  the  loading 
squadron  went  down,  man  and  h<»ae.  The  mad- 
dened steeds  of  the  following  sqaadrona  awenred 
aidewise  and  swept  past  the  flanks  of  the  hbUow 
squares.  They  were  instantly  charged  by  fhefnaidk 
British  cavalry  stationed  behind  the  sqoareai  In  "»■*■■<• 
confusion  the  French  went  galloping  back  OTor 
the  slope. 

The  scattered  squadrons  reformed  in  the  valley. 
Ney,  who  had  taken  his  ill  success  at  Qoatre-Braa 
deeply  to  heart,  called  in  the  whole  of  Kellermaan'a 
division — thirty-seven  squadrons;  eleven  of  ooinK 
iiers,  six  of  carbineers,  and  the  Bed  Lanoara  of  tho 
Guard.    Thus  enforced,  the  French  charged  agauu 
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The  same  soeneB  were  enacted  OQce  more.  The 
ganners  stood  by  the  guDs  until  the  bust  momenii 
and  the  BritiBh  squares  stood  immoyable,  sending 
volley  after  volley  into  the  demoralized  horsemen. 
Occasionally  some  Frenoh  leader  would  suooeed  in 
riding  home  to  the  very  bayonets,  there  to  disohaige 
2^2^  ^  his  pistol  into  the  face  of  some  British  fusilier,  bat 
as  a  rale  the  horses  refused  to  run  into  the  fringe  of 
steel.  From  four  until  six  o'clock  these  scenes  were 
repeated.  The  French  rode  up  again  and  again, 
through  the  batteries  and  around  the  squares — ^"For 
all  the  world/'  to  quote  Wellington's  words,  ^'as 
if  they  owned  them."  As  the  horsemen  reappeared 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  British  infantry,  level- 
ling their  muskets,  would  mutter  scornfully,  **Here 
come  those  fools  again  1"  and  let  them  have  it  At 
last  the  horses  themselves  were  so  worn  out  that 
they  could  only  be  brought  up  on  the  trot  The 
British  were  careful  to  hold  their  fire  until  their 
assailants  came  within  pistol  shot  ^'The  English 
squares  and  the  French  squadrons,"  said  Lord  An- 
glesby,  ''seemed  hardly  to  take  notice  of  each 
other." 

For  two   hours,  15,000  French  horsemen  made 

thirteen    distinct  charges  on   the  British  squares, 

Mercer's    but  the  British  line  of  battle  remained  unbroken. 

One  of  the  most  realistic  pictures  of  the  fight  at 
this  stage  is  given  by  Captain  Mercer,  in  command 
of  u  battery  of  horse  artillery.  Mercer  was  on  the 
extreme  British  right  during  the  first  parts  of  the 
battle,  and  only  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  ridge 
where  the  fight  was  raging — intermittent  visions  of 
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Fienoh  eaTaby  riding  in  f  orious  ohaigw,  and  ibai- 
doned  British  balierieB  with  guns,  mumie  ia  air, 
againal  the  backgroond  of  gray  and  whiriing  amolDa. 
About  three  o'oiook,  in  the  height  of  the  eavalij 
straggle,  Fraaer,  who  was  in  chief  command  of  the 
ikone  artilieryi  galloped  down  the  leverse  slope  to 
Mercer's  batterji  his  face  black  with  powder,  his 
unifonn  torn.  He  brought  the  battery  at  full  gallop 
to  the  central  ridge,  explaining  as  they  rode  Wei- 
]ingt<Hi's  ordersj  that,  when  the  French  cavalry 
charged  home,  Mercer  and  his  men  should  talos 
ref  age  under  the  bayonets  of  the  nearest  square. 

As  they  neared  the  crest  on  a  gallop,  Meroer  de- 
scribes the  humming  <^  the  bullets  as  of  ^^innusDMS 
able  gnats  filling  the  air."  Through  the  smokOi  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead,  were  the  Ftenoh  squad- 
rons, coming  on  a  gallop.  Mereer*s  guns  were 
swung  around,  unlimbered,  and  fired  with  breath- 
less speed.    The  French  cuirassiem  still  came  oo. 

**They  moved  in  profound  silence/*  writes  Meroeir^ 
and  the  only  sound  that  could  be  heard  from  thsm, 
amid  the  incessant  roar  of  battle,  was  the  loWy  thna-J^ 
der-like  reverberation  of  the  ground  beneath  the 
simultaneous  tread  of  so  many  hones,  through 
which  ran  a  jangling  ripple  of  aharp  metallio  sound, 
the  ring  of  steel  on  steeL  The  British  gumum,  on 
their  part,  showed  a  stem  coolness  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Every  man  stood  steadily  at  his  pcsl^ 
*'the  guns  ready  loaded  with  round-shot  firrt,  and 
a  case  over  it;  the  tubes  were  in  the  venti^  the  pcit> 
fires  glared  and  sputtered  behind  the  wheels.*'  Tiis 
French  colunm  was  led  on  this  time  by  an  olBoer  in 
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a  rich  tmiform,  his  breast  covered  with  decoratioii8| 
whose  earnest  gesticulations  were  strangely  .con- 

of  ^^^  trasted  with  the  solemn  demeanor  of  those  to  whom 
thej  were  addressed.  Mercer  allowed  the  leading 
squadron  to  come  within  sixty  yards,  then  lifted 
his  glove  as  the  signal  to  fire.  Nearly  the  whole 
leading  rank  fell  in  an  instant,  while  the  loand  shot 
pierced  the  column.  The  fronti  covered  with  strug- 
gling horses  and  men,  was  impassable.  Some  of 
the  braver  spirits  did  break  their  way  through,  only 
to  fall,  man  and  horse,  at  the  mumles  of  the  guns. 
The  British  guns  were  served  with  astonishing  ao* 
tivity,  and  men  and  horses  tumbled  before  them 
like  ninepins.  Where  the  horse  alone  was  killed, 
the  cuirassier  could  be  seen  stripping  himself  of  his 
armor  with  desperate  haste  to  escape.  The  mass  of 
the  French  for  a  moment  stood  still,  then  broke  to 
pieces  and  fled. 

g^<^       All  this  while  the  French  artillery  played  on  the 

•rtuieiy  Bi-i^jgi^  guns.  At  the  end  of  the  day  Mercer*s  ba^ 
tery  had  lost  two  men  out  of  every  three,  and  of 
200  horses  sheltered  behind  the  ridge,  140  lay  dead 
or  dying. 

Marshal  Ney,  who  was  probably  the  officer  whom 
Mercer  described,  had  one  horse  after  another  shot 
under  him.  With  his  hat  and  coat  riddled  with 
bullets,  he  still  led  charge  on  charge.  **The  mad- 
man I"  said  Napoleon,  who  watched  the  struggle 
through  his  field-glass,  '*he  is  massacring  my  cav- 

d^ierate  alrjP'  All  Ney  could  think  of  was  to  send  for 
new  reinforcements.  ''If  we  don't  die  here,  under 
the  English  bullets,"  he  said  to  Gheneral  d^Erlon, 
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**thefe  is  nothing  left  for  you  and  me  but  to  Umo 
our  heads  on  the  soaffold*"  Napoleon,  with  hia  eye 
on  the  Proasiana,  reluctantly  despatched  his  Ooards 
to  help  Ney.  General  Friant  led  forward  the  Old 
and  the  New  Guard.  Ney  gathered  his  squadrons 
for  a  last  charge,  and  flung  himself  on  the  British 
centre.  It  was  a  decisive  moment  General  Hill, 
who  had  just  joined  Wellington,  said,  **You  may 
be  killed  here,  what  orders  do  you  leave  me?'* 

**To  die  on  the  spot  to  the  last  man,  so  that  the  Jjjj^ 
Prussians  may  be  all  on  the  ground,"  replied  Wei- 
lington. 

As  the  French  Guards  chaiged  over  the  crest, 
Maitland's  regiment,  which  had  been  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  where  the  guns  had  stood,  fired  a  poini> 
blank  volley  in  the  face  of  the  dense  oolumns.  The 
first  line  of  the  French  went  down,  and  those  be* 
hind  wavered.  General  Friant  was  shot  from  his 
horse.  The  British  cavalry  came  forward  at  a  gal- 
lop.  Then  it  was  that  Wellington,  reining  in  Us 
horse  behind  the  crest,  gave  the  &mous  order:  **np,]|^ 
Guards,  and  at  theml"  The  British  charged  down^ 
the  slope.  All  the  squares,  relieved  of  their  terfi- 
ble  waiting  ordeal  of  the  afternoon,  broke  ranks  and 
charged  forward  with  a  hoarse  yelL  Wellington, 
smiling  grimly,  sent  orders  after  them  that  every 
command  shoald  move  forward  as  it  stood.  The 
last  brigade  of  fresh  cavalry  was  sent  forward 
to  retake  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  Prussians  at 
last  came  upon  the  battlefield.  Grouchy,  pressing^ 
upon  their  rearguard,  insisted  that  he  had  never  re* 
ceived  the  Emperor's  orders  to  j<nn  him.    Buelow'a 


had  to  urge  his  men  to  do  the: 
*'Boy8,  don't  make  me  break  mj 
lishT'  When  Wellington  caught 
Prussian  platoonB,  he  shouted  jo; 
*'Well,  you  see  MacDonnell  held 
Tbeiast  ^^e  United  hosts  of  Englishni 
now  pressed  forward  and  comple 
the  French.  Ziethen's  Hussars  < 
broken  infantry.  Napoleon's  01 
last  to  make  a  stand,  forming  in  i 
after  nightfalL  Called  upon  t( 
made  the  historic  reply:  **La  gar 
elle  mort''  Of  10,000  of  their  i 
stood.  The  British  and  Prussi 
overrode  them.  Long  after  dark 
^  _  still  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Na 
VapoieoD  the  confusion.  He  spoke  first  of  < 
but  Marshal  Soult  seised  his  whit 
by  the  bridle  and  tuned  him  n 
not  the  enemy  lucky  enough  as 
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Bonaparte's  last  night's  qnartersy"  said  WellingUm. 
**And  I  will  driye  him  ont  of  his  neztl"  replied 
Blaoher.  **Leaye  it  all  to  me  I"  Favored  by  a 
moonlight  night,  the  Prossians  so  hotly  pnraiied 
the  French  that  an  immense  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  vast  amount  of  boo^  fell  into  their  hands. 
Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 
At  Oenappe,  where  the  bridge  was  blocked  by  f  ngi- 
tiyes,  the  pursuit  was  so  close  that  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  carriagCi  leaying  his  sword 
and  hat  beliind  him.  Blacher,  who  reached  the 
spot  shortly  afterward,  sent  Napoleon's  hat,  swoid 
and  star  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  retained  his  oloak, 
telescope  and  carriage  for  his  own  use,  and  gaye  up 
all  the  money  found  to  his  soldiery.  The  whole  of 
the  army  stores,  two  hundred  and  forty  guns,  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  arms  thrown  away  by 
the  fugitives,  fell  into  his  hands.  As  Lamartine  has 
said,  "The  defeat  left  nothing  undecided.  The  war 
began  and  ended  in  a  single  battle.*' 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  cost  Wellington  nearly 
16,000  dead  and  wounded.  The  losses  of  the  FTiuh 
sians  exceeded  7,000  men.  The  full  amount  of  Na* 
poleon's  losses  could  neyer  be  estimatedi  since  his 
army  practically  dispersed  after  the  f  ugitiTCS  erossed  ^ 
the  Sambre.  Immediately  after  the  great  battle  the 
Austrians,  under  Schwarzenberg  and  Fremont,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lyons.  The  Prince  of  Wurtem* 
berg  defeated  General  Bapp  before  Strasburg,  and 
the  Swiss,  under  General  Bachman,  poured  oyer  the 
Alps.     France  was  lost. 

Napoleon  reached  Paris  alone  on  the  night  of 
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Jane  90.  He  bunt  in  on  Oaalainoonrt  al  die 
Tuileries,  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  he  ooidd 
Bcarcely  speak:  **Yoa  have  heaid  tlie  newa?  All 
is  lost  The  army  did  wondeia,  till  they  weie  seifled 
by  a  panio  terror  and  gaye  np  eveiything.  Ney  noted 
like  a  maniao  and  threw  a?ray  my  oavalry.    I  am 

re'tS^to''  ^^^^  '^^>  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^ ^ ^^  '^^  ^^  honm'  sleep. 
^^^  I  am  choking."  Daring  his  bath  the  SSmpeior  an- 
nounced: '^Nothing  but  a  dictatorship  can  save  the 
country.  I  have  no  longer  an  army,  or  a  single 
musket  My  only  resources  are  the  people.  I  hope 
the  representatiyes  will  stand  by  me  if  1  oonyoke 
the  Chambers." 

The  Deputies,  however,  had  resolved  on  a  differ- 
ent policy.    Davoust  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  urged 
a  dictatorship;  but  Fouch^,  Lafayette,  Dupin  and 
other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  determined 
to  establish  the  abscdute  sovereignty  of  the  National 
g>^Gattk)ii  Assembly.    ^^TheHouseofBepresentatives,"  moved 
plans        Lafayette,  ^Meclares  that  the  independenoa  of  the 
nation  is  menaced.    The  Chamber  deolares  its  sit- 
tings permanent    Bvery  attempt  to  disscdve  it  is 
declared  high  treason.    The  National  Quaxds  have, 
for   six-and-twenty    years,   preserved  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  persons  of  its  repre- 
sentatives; and  the  means  of  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  that  force  must  be  now  considered/'    This 
resolution    was    carried    by    acclamation.     Luoien 
called  Lafayette  an  ingrate.    **I  wanting  in  grati- 
Laiayette  tudc  to  Napoleoul"    exclaimed  Lafayette,  indig- 
tainiHeif      nantly:   ^*Do  you  know   what  we  have  done  for 
him  ?    Have  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  of  our 
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brothen  and  our  children  eTerywhere  attert  our 
fidelity  to  him — amid  the  Bands  of  Abica — on  the 
ahorea  of  the  Gaadalqaivir  and  the  Tagna — on  the 
banks  of  the  Yistala,  and  in  the  frooen  deaerts  of 
Mosoovy  ?  Three  millions  of  Frenohmen  have  per- 
ished for  one  man,  who  still  wishes  to  fight  the  eom- 
bined  powers  of  Europe.  We  haye  done  enongh 
for  Napoleon;  let  as  now  try  to  save  France.'* 

The  call  for  Napoleon's  abdication  now  beoame 
nniyersal. 

**I  propose,"  said  General  SolignaOi  **that  ft<^n^-MitAW 
mittee  wait  on  the  Emperor  for  hia  immediate  de-teSSti 
oision." 

*'Let  us  delay  an  hour/'  cried  Lneien* 

**An  hour,  but  no  more,"  replied  Solignao. 

**If  the  answer  is  not  returned  at  that  time,"  said 
Lafayette,  *^I  will  moye  for  hia  dethimiement.'* 

When  Lucien  went  with  this  o^Hnmiasion  to  Na- 
poleon, he  found  him  in  the  utmost  agilatioiii  debat- 
ing with  himself  whether  to  commit  auidde  or  to 
dissolve  the  Ohambers  by  force.  Lucien  told  him 
impressively  that  he  must  either  abdicate  or  diamiaa 
the  Chambers  and  seise  the  supreme  power. 

''Dethrone  met"  said  Napoleon.  "They  dare  not 
do  itl" 

In  an  hour,"  replied  Begnaud  de  St  An^elf ,  SfflTi 

your  dethronement,  on  the  motion  of  Lafayette, 
will  be  irrevocably  pronounced:  they  have  ^ven 
you  only  an  hour's  grace— do  you  hear  T  Only  an 
hour." 

Napoleon  turned  to  Fouoh^  and  said  with  a  bitter 
smile:  "Write  to  the  gentlemen  to  Icaep  ihemselveft 


it 


others,  were  despatched  to  the  h 
allies  to  announce  the  Emperor's 
sue  for  peace.  Napoleon  withdi 
to  lialmaison,  where  Queen  Hort 
ing  since  the  death  of  her  moth< 
June  26|  he  said  farewell  to  his  o 

Bltkcher,  in  the  meanwhilei  hi 
without  loss  of  time  and  stood  I: 
Paris.  He  summoned  the  city  to 
Davoust,  commanding  the  Nati* 
off  the  capitulation,  and  spoke  oi 
fencCi  Bltkcher  wrote  him  a  curt 
German:  ^'Take  care  what  you 
take  the  city  by  storm,  we  shall  x 
dealt  with  Hamburg." 

On  July  8,  Paris  surrendered  i 
bat  in  the  ot      :i]      at  Issy.     Da* 

The  olty  "^ 

oapituiaUM  three  days  wl        a  to  evacuate  1 


Btnober 
before 
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JeiUL    By  Ais  time  the  allied  teoofMi  had  eoma  op, 
and  with  them  King  Leab  XVUL  and  hia  eoonael-  jSP^ 
Ion,  the  Ooont  of  Artois  and  Ptiiioe  Tallegnand  ^^^^"^ 
Beneyento. 

Talleyrand  bagged  Ooont  yon  der  Oolta  to  nae  hia 
inflaenoe  for  the  preservation  of  the  bridge.  BlA- 
oher  replied  to  hia  entreaties:  **I  will  blow  np  tha 
bridge,  and  shonld  very  mnoh  like  to  have  Talleyrand 
fitting  npon  it  at  the  ttmel"  An  attempt  to  blow  it 
np  was  actually  made,  bat  was  giren  np  when  Wel- 
lington sent  one  of  his  aidea-do-oamp  to  present  it. 
The  King  of  Prnssia  himself  rode  to  the  spot  to_ 
remonstrate  with  his  field  marshal.  For  thia  andggjy* 
other  acts  of  interference  Bldoher  openly  npbnddsd 
the  diplomats:  ^*I  should  like  yon  gentiemen  of  the 
qnill  to  be  for  onoe  exposed  to  a  smart  platoon  flre^ 
jost  to  teach  you  what  perils  we  soldieia  baTO  to  raa 
in  order  to  repair  yoor  blunders.'* 

It  was  at  Wellington's  great  banquet  in  bottor  of 
the  surrender  of  Paris,  a  few  days  afterwardf  that 
Blfloher  proposed  the  famoua  toaat:  **May  the  peaa 
oC  the  diplomats  not  undo  what  we  baye  won  with 
the  sword  r* 

On  the  same  day  that  Louis  XVIIL  entered 
Paris,  welcomed  by  Fouch^  and  other  self -oonati-  =^S 
tuted  spokesmen  of  the  people,  Napoleon  withdrew 
to  Bochefort.  There  yarious  jriians  were  pr(^>caed 
for  his  escape.  Lafayette  oflEered  to  haye  him  oon- 
yeyed  to  the  United  States  on  an  American  mer* 
chant  yessel.  The  Prefect  of  Marine  put  a  goyem- 
ment  cutter  at  his  disposal,  wherewith  to  elnda  the 
British  man-of-war  in  the  offlng.   **8inoa  the  aoekty 
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of  men  is  denied  me,'*  wrote  Napoleon  in  a  mawkiBh 
mood|  **I  will  take  refnge  in  the  bosom  of  natai6| 
and  there  I  shall  liye  in  the  solitude  which  harmo- 
nizes with  my  last  thoughts." 

It  was  arranged  that  all  of  Napoleon^s  brothers, 
as  well  as  Hortense,  with  others  of  his  close  family 
circle,  should  meet  him  in  America.  By  this  time 
two  British  cruisers  drew  close  into  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  and  it  became  plain  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  foil  their  vigilance.  As  a 
last  resource,  Napoleon,  on  July  9,  sent  Las  Oksas 
to  Captain  Maitland,  commanding  H.M.S.  **Beller- 
ophon,"  to  sound  him  as  to  his  probable  line  of 
conduct.  The  British  officer  sent  back  word  that 
he  woxdd  stop  any  ship  attempting  to  force  the 
blockade.  In  regard  to  the  granting  of  a  safe  con* 
duct  for  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  Maitland  added 
he  had  received  no  instructions,  but  felt  sure  that 
England  would  always  show  Napoleon  the  respect 
due  to  the  high  position  he  held.  After  this  set- 
back a  few  more  days  were  wasted  in  vacillating 
projects.  Napoleon  resolved  to  gain  a  last  point 
SnSSers  ^7  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  vic- 
tors. On  July  14,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Begent 
of  England: 


strict 

British 

blockade 


"Your  Boyal  Highness — After  being  aimed  at, 
both  by  the  factions  which  divide  my  country  and 
by  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I 
have  finished  my  political  career,  and  now  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  sit  down  by  the  hearth  of  the 
English  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  roya? 
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kighne08  as  the  mo0t  powerful,  the  mcMil  ■Iwrifeit, 
and  the  moet  generous  of  my  enemies." 

The  next  day  he  went  on  board  the  ^'Belleio- 
phon."  In  acoordanoe  with  his  request,  Oaptain 
Maitland  forthwith  set  sail  for  Bngland.  Ten  days 
later  he  brought  his  illustrious  prisoner  into  Plym- 
outh. This  turn  of  aflbirs  pat  the  British  Govern* 
ment  in  extreme  embarrassment  It  was  proposed 
in  the  Cabinet  to  deliver  Napoleon  to  the  King  of 
France  as  a  state  prisoner,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
determined  to  put  the  outlaw  out  of  barm's  way  on 
the  distant  island  of  St  Helena,  a  solitary  rook 
lost  between  Africa  and  America. 

Lord  Keith,  the  admiral  in  command  at  Plymouth, 
was  instructed  to  inform  Napoleon  of  his  dep<Hrta- 
tion  as  a  prisoner  for  life.  The  Emperor  received 
the  news  with  an  impassive  eountenanoe.  When 
he  learned  that  only  three  of  his  old  servants  were 
to  accompany  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  deprived 
of  all  personal  resources,  he  made  a  motion  as  if  to 
surrender  his  sword.  Lord  Keith  awkwardly  turned 
his  back  and  retired  in  silence.  On  August  9,  the  Sr 
** Northumberland,"  bearing  Napoleon  to  his  exilei 
sailed  from  Plymouth.  With  the  deposed  Emperor 
went  Generals  Bertrand,  Montholon  and  Oouigeand, 
with  their  families,  and  Count  de  Las  Oasas.  Bear- 
Admiral  Cockburn,  who  commanded  the  squadron, 
has  left  the  most  interesting  aooount  of  the  voyage 
and  l^apoleon's  frank  disclosures  in  his  eonvena* 
tions  with  him. 

The  tragic  fate  of  this  greatest  oi  modem  eon* 


gigantic  in  his  proportions  the  f i 
from  us/' 

In  a  similar  strain  is  Yictc 
verse: 

Viotor  Angel  or  demon  I  thoa — wheth 

ara^pha  ^®  minister,  or  darknees-H 

This  age  of  ours;  thine  eagle's 

Bears  us,  all  breathless,  afte 

The  eje  that  from  thy  presenc 

Bhans  thee  in  yaln;  thy  might 

Bests  on  all  pictares  of  the 

And  on  the  threshold  of  oar 

DaszHng,  yet  sombre,  stands  t 

For  most  Englishmen,  Bonapt 
of  British  conqaest,  was  still  to 
itj  to  be  r^arded  from  an  abs 
For  English  children  the  dread  i 
Btill  a  nursery  bogie.  Thaokera 
when  as  a  boy  he  was  return  in 
and  his  ship  stopped  at  St.  He! 
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ftedoae    but yatittdty kiigl 

And  anned  with  kiiigs  to  sirif^i* 
And  now  thoa  art  a  nameieaa  tfatag; 

80  abjeet^jat  atttvi 
Is  this  the  man  of  thoaaaad  thionei^ 
Who  strewed  our  earth  with  hoatUe  boaMff 

And  ean  be  thua  ■onrifaT 
flinoe  he,  miaoalled  the  IComiiig  fitv, 
Kor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fiUlen  ao  fv. 

Ill  minded  man!  why  aoooige  thj  IdM^ 

Who  bowed  ao  low  the  knee? 
By  gaaing  00  thjaalf  gfoini  MM, 

Thoa  taugfat'at  the  laat  to  aaa. 
With  might  onqueationed— i>ower  to 
Thine  onl j  gift  hath  been  Htb  gfave 
To  tboae  that  worahippad  tfaaa; 
Hor,  till  thj  lall>  ooold  mortala  giMaa 
AmUdon*s  leas  than  littlenaaa. 


Where  umj  the  waariad  eje  lapoai^ 

When  gaaing  on  the  great; 
Where  neither  gnil^  glorj  i^owa 

Hor  daapioable  atalet 
Yea— one— the  flrat— the  laat— the 
The  CHnoinnatua  of  the  Weat, 

Whom  eoyj  dared  not  hata, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washlaglnii, 
To  make  men  bluah  there  waa  bat  ooal 


Tbe  tame  obvious  conoloflioii  was  iwohad  byw 
OhatMubriand  in  his  famous  essay  on  ^'Waahing* 
ton  et  Bonaparte,"  pubiiabed  witb  his  ''M^Ddoifas 
d'Ouire  Tombe/* 

One  of  the  truest  esUaiates  of  the  great  eoft* 
queror's  character  is  that  of  Ouiioti  who  serred 
at  that  time  in  the  French  Ministry  of  Justioa,  In 
his  ''Memoirs  for  the  History  of  Our  Times,*'  Oui-Maocjs 
Bot  wrote:  ''The  genius  and  renown  of  Nap^rieon 
hare  nothing  to  fear  from  the  light  of  hiatory ;  jua- 
tice  is  done  him  and  will  be  done  every  new 
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cognizance  of  the  eternal  laws 
Corrupt,  he  corrupted  others;  ( 
minds  and  debased  coiiscienc< 
oonstantly  made  a  bad  ose  of  1 
rioos  and  blood-Btained  traces 
only  by  faults  bat  by  orimes, 
with  whioh  he  dazzled  France  I 
memory  still  remains,  weakenc 
to  our  unhappy  country." 

With  Napoleon  out  of  the  ' 
Bourbons,  in  France,  Spain  ai 
ried  along  its* fatuous  course  a 
events  of  the  French  Beyolut 

^gjl^ion^™  ^^  never  happened.  Al 
toration  of  Louis  XYIII.,  Ma 
Oudinot,^a8  spokesmen  of  the  '. 
plored  the  king  to  permit  hi 
their  tricolor  standards.     Fou< 


The 
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lation  of  losing  the  strong  line  of  border  fortreMes 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  Louis  XIY.  had  irresled  tS^U 
from  Oermany.  Negotiations  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  peace  dragged  on  for  months.  Special  ru* 
cor  was  created  in  France  by  BIficher's  levy  of  a 
hundred  million  francs  from  PariSi  and  by  a  general 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  pillaged  art  treasores. 
The  bronze  horses  of  St  Mark's  had  to  be  sent  baok 
to  Venice.  The  sword  of  Frederick  the  Oreat  was 
kept  hidden ;  nor  did  the  Germans  succeed  in  naa- 
ing  the  column  of  Bossbach  out  of  the  Seinei  wh0i6 
it  had  been  dumped  by  the  luTalides.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Uni* 
yersity  of  Heidelbeig,  which  Napoleon  had  plaoed 
in  the  library  of  Paris,  had  to  be  restored.  While 
the  foreign  armies  still  held  the  territory  of  France 
as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  a  new  war  indmn- 
nity  of  1,000,000,000  francs,  the  royaliata  inaugu- 
rated their  work  of  yengeanoe.  On  July  %if  two 
lists  of  proscription  were  issued.  They  bore  the 
names  of  nineteen  persons  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason:  notably.  Marshals  Ney,  Oiouehy,  Ber- 
trand;  Generals  Lallemand,  d'Brlon,  LefebTre- 
DesQouettes,  Olausel,  Drouot,  Oambronne;  bendes 
Lab^doydre,  Lavalette,  and  Boyigo.  Among  thoae 
that  were  to  be  banished  were  Marahals  Soult  and 
Bassain.  Davoust  handed  in  bis  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire:  **It  is  my  name  that  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  theirs,"  said  he,  ^^aince  they  only 
obeyed  the  orders  I  had  giyen  them  m  Minislar 
of  War." 


Bonapartists  at  Nimes,  and  1; 
cent  persons.  In  August,  U 
rested  at  a  friend's  house. 
Lavalette  and  Lab^dojdre  w( 
court-martial.  '  ^L'lndependei 
which  dared  to  publish  an  art 
was  suppressed.  Lab^doy^re 
Labedo-     ^*I  protest  that  there  was  no  e 

yere  ooo- 

to  d(Mui  ^^^S  Ni^oleon  back  from  El 
concerned,  I  was  misled  by  son 
and  some  new  illusions."  It 
doydre  was  condemned  to  dea 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
refused:  '^I  appreciate  your  s€ 
said  the  king.  *' Never  was  re 
Lab&ioydre  was  shot  August 
Murat,  having  been  betrayed  i 

Mont  shot  Bourbons,  was  shot  at  Pizzo  in  C 
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on  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  PeerSi  Ney,  while 
admitting  everything,  appealed  to  the  amnesty  act 
extended  by  the  allied  powers  to  all  persons  com- 
prised in  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  He  proved  that 
he  was  within  the  city  at  that  time.  The  Dnke  of 
Wellington  and  the  other  ambassadors  of  the  great 
powers  refused  to  interpose  in  the  marshal's  behalfi 
and  Ney's  lawyer,  Dapin,  was  enjoined  from  rest- 
ing his  defence  on  that  point  Ney  himself  refused 
to  take  advaatage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Alsa- 
tian, and  should  therefore  come  under  the  speoial 
act  of  amnesty  which  sheltered  from  proseontion  all 
the  inhabitants  of  ceded  provineee.  *'As  a  Frenoh- 
man,"  he  said,  "I  fought  the  battles  of  France. 
Now  let  me  die  a  Frenchman.  Since  this  is  not  the 
place  to  invoke  the  faith  of  treatieSi  I  lodge  myj^ 
appeal  with  Europe  and  posterity."  Late  in  the 
year  the  Chamber  of  Peers  pronounced  the  con* 
demnation  of  Ney.  Among  those  that  TOted  for 
the  death  sentence  were  several  former  officers  and 
marshals  of  the  empire— his  comrades  in  arms.  Tha 
young  Due  de  Broglie  alone  made  a  strenuous  pro* 
test,  but  in  vain.  At  two  in  the  morning,  Decem- 
ber 7,  the  sentence  was  read  aloud  to  the  marshal 
in  his  prison  cell.  As  the  court  officer  sonoioualj 
rolled  off  his  titles— ''Marshal  de  FrancCi  Duo 
d'Elchingen,  Prince  de  la  Moscova,'*  etc. — ^the  pris- 
oner stopped  him:  ''Say  Michel  Ney,  and  soon  no 
more  of  him." 

Madame  Ney  brought  her  children  to  the  prisODp 
and  from  there  ran  bareheaded  to  the  Tuileries  to 
throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  king.    She  was  re- 
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fused  admittance— ** her  demand  nofc  haring  suffi- 
cient object"  While  she  was  still  entreating  an 
audience,  her  hosband  was  marched  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Grande  Avenue  de  TObservBtoire.  With  his  face 
to  the  gray  light  of  dawn,  Ney  himself  commanded 
Bod  of  Key  the  fire:  ''Now,  soldiers,  straight  to  the  heart!" 

After  the  execution  of  Marshal  Mey,  a  story  be- 
came current  that  the  soldiers  had  only  fired  with 
blank  cartridges  and  that  Ney  had  been  spirited 
away  to  America.  This  story  has  since  booome  one 
of  the  legends  of  Louisiana. 

Now  it  was  Lavalette's  turn.  Thoogh  ho  had 
never  sworn  all^^iance  to  the  Bestoratum,  he  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  the  scafEold.  In  vain  did  Ma- 
dame Lavalette  implore  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul^e 
for  interposition  with  the  king.  Bven  a  last  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  shot  like  a  soldier  was 
denied  to  Lavalette.  On  December  80,  Madame 
Lavalette  came  to  bid  farewell  to  her  husband. 
While  alone  together  they  exchanged  dothes. 
Lavalette,  disguised  in  his  wife's  skirts  and  hold- 
Lavalette  8  ing  ^^^  handkerchief  to  his  face,  escaped  through 
*^^^  the  prison  portals.  For  five  days  he  was  hidden  in 
one  of  the  ofiices  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sir  Bobert  Wilson,  an  English  officer,  finally  got 
him  out  of  the  country.  Sir  Bobert  was  cashiered 
for  this  offence.  Madame  Lavalette  as  a  result  of 
these  trying  circumstances  lost  her  reason. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  reprisal  the  final 
negotiations  of  the  Second  Peace  of  Paris  were  com- 
pleted. On  November  20,  the  treaty  was  signed. 
The  war  indemnity  was  reduced  to  seven  hundred 
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million  francs.  Pending  its  pajmenti  seyenteen 
fortresses  on  the  northern  fiootier  were  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  German  and  English  soUiere.  The 
French  frontiers  were  pushed  in  to  the  old  limits 
of  1790.  Five  of  the  eastern  frontier  forts  were  8ar> 
rendered  to  the  German  Confederation!  SaarbrftolcM 
being  taken  by  Prossia.  The  stronghold  of  Hnnin* 
gen  in  French  Flanders  was  rased  to  the  groondf 
and  the  French  possessions  in  Savoy  were  oeded  lo 
Sardinia.  All  that  Talleyrand^s  diplomacy  had 
won  during  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  was  lost  to 
France.  Talleyrand  himself,  realising  his  impo* 
tencci  resigned  his  ministry  before  the  flnal  MB* 
dnsion  of  peace. 

While  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  thus  rearranged 
by  the  powers^  the  American  people  were  striving 
to  readjust  their  own  affairs.  Shordy  after  tlie 
shooting  of  a  number  of  American  prisonan  of  war 
in  an  English  prison  at  Dartmoor,  hostilitiis  with 
England  reached  their  definite  end  on  June  18. 
The  first  peace  society  of  the  w<Hrld  was  founded 
at  New  York.  The  war  had  left  a  heavy  kgacy. 
American  shipping  as  such  was  ruined,  involving 
the  ruin  of  the  once  thriving  trade  of  the  New  Bng- 
land  States  with  the  West  Indies,  and  almost  aU 
foreign  commerce.  Nearly  all  the  banks  through* 
out  the  country,  including  the  great  national  banky 
had  suspended  payment.  The  national  debt  was 
increased  to  $99,888.60.  To  raise  any  revenue 
whatever  the  Federal  Government  levied  taxes  on 
such  personal  property  as  hats  and  caps,  leather 
boots,  gold  or  silver  watches,  and  umbreUas. 


this  was  accomplished  the  bitU 
sensioDs  ceased.  The  people  o 
for  the  construction  of  the  gi 
Albany  on  the  Hudson  to  Lak 
Bei^of  ton,  who  died  that  year,  still  I 
aeeing  bis  new  steam  ferry  ii 
nessed  the  launching  of  the 
the  world.  It  bore  his  name, 
great  Fairmoant  water- works, 
eity  with  water,  were  brought 
the  people  of  Baltimore  were  h 
to  make  their  city  the  first  mi 

gas. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors  < 
mfite  of  war*  The  Barbary  pi 
they  were  daring  the  preoccu 
maritime  war,  onoe  more  gre^ 
Dey  ot  Algiers  compelled  Lea 


twBoBiiMr  tfufSTSBXTa  cMsrusr  ,  oM 

oator  arriTed  ofi  Qibraltar  in  Jane.  Learning  tlMl 
the  "Haahodo,"  an  Algerian  foitj-six  gun  frigaM, 
wifl  in  those  waters,  he  set  out  to  find  ber.  On 
Jane  17  she  was  sighted,  and  the  Americaa  sqoail- 
ton  immediately  gave  chase.  Decatur's  fiagsbip, 
the  "Queni^re,"  was  in  the  lead,  and  aooo  cama 
within  range.  Tbe  Moors  foaght  with  grea4  bear* 
ery,  and  did  not  surrender  QQtil  Uie  other  Ameri- 
can sliips  brought  tbeir  fire  to  bear  oo  them.  Om 
shot  oat  the  Algerian  admiral  io  two,  and  thirty  of 
their  Bailees  were  killed.  The  "Goerri&ce"  had 
three  killed  and  eleven  wonaded.  Two  days  later, 
Decator  captured  an  Algerian  twentj-two  gun  brig  ^^  g^^^ 
after  a  short  hot  fierce  fight.  Then  he  sot  aaU  (or '"'  ***^ 
Algiers.  The  Amenoau  squadron  came-to  o0  Al- 
giers, and  Decatur  sent  io  a  demand  for  nu  imme- 
diale  settlement.  Tbe  D«j  came  in  penion,  atxl  a 
treaty  was  negotiutod  on  Decatur's  quarterdeofc. 
The  Dej  offered  to  oeane  his  depredatioos  oa  Auier- 
ioan  ships  if  tbe  United  States  Government  would 
luAf  him  matDtttia  his  prestige  by  sending  htm  a 
mere  handful  of  gunpowder,  in  semblaace  of  trib- 
ate.  Decatur  cot  him  short:  "If  yon  want  pow- 
der yon  will  have  to  take  our  balls  with  It"  Oooe 
the  Dey  had  oomu  to  terms,  Deoatnr  oext  called  on  | 

the  Paah*  oi  Ttiois,  and  ninde  him  pay  $M,000  for 
American  diipe  in  bis  waters  bebnyed  to  the  Bng. 
Uah  during  the  late  war.  The  Bey  ol  Tripoli  had 
to  pay  $25,000  for  similar  breach  of  nentraltty  and 
to  release  all  OhriaUaaH  be  held  in  slareiy.  Heooe*! 
forth,  abeolnte  immunity  was  granted  to  Amerioan 
ships  sailing  in  the  Mediterntoetm.     This  put  an 
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end  to  the  anomalous  submiBsion  of  civilized  na- 
tions to  the  insolent  demands  of  the  Arab  ohieftaiiui 
of  northern  Africa. 

About  the  same  time  that  security  was  thus  re- 
established in   the   Mediterranean,  England  made 
another  great  stride  toward  the  abolition  of  slave 
^j^j^^Q^f  trading.     Through  Lord  Gastlereagh  in  Paris  she 
slave  trade  ^^^  £^p  ^^j^  ^^^  couscnt  of  all  Christian  nations, 

excepting  only  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Portugal,  with  whom  the  interests  of  Brasil, 
just  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  oonnted  for 
more,  now,  than  those  of  the  mother  countrji  agreed 
to  restrict  Brazil's  thriving  slave  trade  to  sontiiern 
waters.  The  statesmen  of  Spain  obstinately  de- 
clined the  English  demands  for  reform  on  this 
score.  They  justified  their  refusal  by  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  herself  did  not  suppress  her  own 
slave  trade  until  all  her  colonies  had  been  supplied 
with  slaves  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  her  oolo» 
niai  rivals. 

With  this  question  thus  temporarily  settied,  Mefe- 
ternich  set  himself  to  weld  together  the  pieces  of 
the  old  German  empire  in  the  new  form  oi  a  Qer* 
manic  confederation.  The  terms  were  finally  settled 
at  Vienna,  in  June.  The  confederation  consisted  of 
thirty-five  States,  thirty-one  of  which  were  ruled 
by  sovereigns.  The  States  comprised  tiie  empire 
of  Austria;  the  five  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg;  the  electorate 
ol  Hesse-Cassel;  the  seven  grandduchies — ^Baden. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Meoklen- 
burg-Strelitz,   Saxe-Weimar,   Luxemburg,  and  Ol- 
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denburg;  the  eight  duchies — Holstein  with  Laaen- 
burg,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
Goburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Anhalt-DessaUi 
and  Anhalt-Bernberg;  the  five  prinoipalitieB — 
Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen,  Sohwarteburg-Budol- 
stadt,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe-Detmold,  Waldeck; 
the  four  dominions  of  Beuss,  Hesse  -  Hombuig, 
Neuburg,  and  Lichtenstein ;  and  the  four  free 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Luebeok  and  Frank- 
fort. The  confederation,  as  now  constitutedy  had 
sufficient  cohesive  force  to  endure  for  two  genera- 
tions. Yet  it  fell  so  wofully  short  of  the  more 
progressive  ideals  of  German  unity  that  the  **good 
old  times''  of  the  Bund  have  become  a  by* word 
of  outraged  German  liberalism. 

Friedrich  Anton  Mesmer,  the  originator  of  the 
pseudo-science  known  as  Mesmerism,  died  during  gMfh«r 
this  year  in  Meersburg.  His  alleged  diaooTeriea  in 
animal  magnetism  and  planetary  influenees,  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  century,  had  made  a  great 
stir.  Through  the  agency  of  a  **  Secret  Society 
of  Harmony,"  founded  by  himself,  Meemer's  pre- 
tended achievements  gained  such  vogue  thai  lie 
was  able  to  amass  a  fortune  of  400,000  francs.  This 
he  lost  again,  owing  partly  to  the  formal  condemna- 
tion of  his  teachings  by  the  French  Academy;  bat 
he  protested  so  vigorously  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment eventually  granted  him  an  annual  pension 
of  8,000  francs.  Mesmer's  discoveries,  while  thej 
gave  a  certain  impetus  to  the  use  of  eleotrioiljf 
in  medicine,  proved  of  no  permanent  value. 

1 1  was  late  in  the  year,  during  the  interval  pr^ 


had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  A 
dabbled  in  mvsticism.  With  1 
a  document  which  read  like  a 
and  this  he  presented  to  his  fell< 
Holy  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  a  s 
signed  the  paper  in  good  faith, 
who  had  the  comfortable  sent 
Hapsburgs,  said  that  if  the  p 
trines  of  religion,  he  must  r< 
oonfessor,  if  to  matters  of  Stat« 
ister.  Mettemich  pronounced 
mass  of  verbiage,  but  advised 
for  policy's  sake.  The  treaty 
the  pledges  of  Chaumont,  thoag 
in  the  terms  of  a  religious  decl 
of  the  treaty  is  a  characteristic  i 

''The  three  Princes  unite  it 
Christian  People,  of  whom  th« 
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SiDM  the  King  of  EDgland  vas  mentally  naSt, 
an  iDvitatioD  to  join  tbe  Boiy  Alliance  won  issued 
to  the  Prince  Begeot.  That  frivoloiiB-mioded  prince, 
eogroesed  as  he  was  with  his  marital  troobles  with 
PriDCMS  Caroline,  left  the  matter  to  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh,  who  was  then  in  Paris.  "The  fact  is,"  Lord 
Castlereagh  wrote  borne,  "the  Busaian  Emperor's 
mind  is  not  quite  sound."  Apart  from  tbat,  he  and 
the  Prince  Begent  were  well  aware  that  the  cotisti- 
tntional  lorm  of  their  government  wonld  not  permit"' 
them  to  commit  England  to  such  a  compact  without 
the  sanctioD  of  Parliament.  Accordinglj,  Alexan- 
der bad  to  content  himself  with  a  personal  letter 
from  the  Frinoe  of  ~\Valea  containing  a  cordial  ap- 
proral  of  hia  good  tenets.  The  Bourbon  rulers  of 
Prance,  Naples,  Sardinia  and  Spain  eubacrihed  to 
tba  treaty  as  a  matter  of  coaree,  as  did  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte.  Tbe  Alliance,  aa 
finallj  coDoladed,  comprised  all  the  principal  filo^n^i^a 
of  Earope,  with  none  left  out  but  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  Pope,  and  tbe  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Such   was    the    famous    Holy   Alliance,   whiob*  i 

though  coQceired  by  a  liberal-minded  entbnsiast 
in  a  desire  for  universal  peace  and  brotborhood, 
was  destined  to  fait  under  general  execration,  aa 
an  unholy  league  for  the  suppression  of  the  lugb- 
est  human  libertiei  and  free  tboughL 
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